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INTRODUCTION 

When Benjamin Franklin was bom, the fifteenth 
child in the Boston home of Josiah Franklin, Jona- 
than Edwards was two years old, the only boy in a 
family of eleven children, in the East Windsor par- 
sonage. Three or four years later, in Lichfield, 
England, was bom Samuel Johnson, who shares 
with the two just named the highest honors in 
English literature of the eighteenth century. The 
three together fairly represent the best thought of 
their age. All were bom during the comparatively 
short reign of Queen Anne, into homes about equally 
earnest, industrious, devout ; all engaged in the 
struggles of a youth of limited opportunity with 
somewhat the same eagerness and intensity; and 
all are worthy of the honor of later centuries for 
large work well done, for abounding lives lived 
effectively. 

But the contrasts among these three great con- 
temporaries are far more striking than the like- 
nesses. Edwards' field of greatest activity was 
abstract thought in a few rural communities ; Frank- 
lin's was practical life in the midst of affairs among 
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VIU INTRODUCnON 

the great of several countries; Johnson's was con- 
templation, but in the heart of the Christian world's 
metropolis, where practical morality and ready sym- 
pathy found abundant exercise. Franklin and 
Johnson lived to old age, one acquiring wealth and 
worldly success in almost every form, the other 
living much of his life in poverty and dying in 
obscurity; Edwards, on the other hand, died com- 
paratively young, without having experienced ex- 
treme privation or luxury, knowing persecution for 
opinion's sake, but happy at the end in a position 
of distinction. Edwards never left America ; John- 
son only once, for a brief period, passed the borders 
of the British Isles ; but Franklin spent nearly half 
his mature life in Europe, away from the land of 
his birth. Edwards died before the beginning of 
the Revolutionary controversy ; but Johnson, ardent 
Tory that he was, tried to defend the indefensible 
policy of his king toward America; while Franklin, 
the typical democrat, was one of the strongest forces 
in favor of justice toward the colonies and a large 
contributor to the success of the cause of liberty, 
Edwards lived too completely in the eternal life to 
enjoy this one thoroughly, — he was too conscious 
of the serious side of earthly affairs to indulge in 
wit ; Johnson's mind was too ponderous in its move- 
ments and was perhaps too greatly saddened by 
personal suffering and that of others about him ever 
to learn the lighter graces of humor; but Franklin 



INTRODUCTION IX 

laughed at the world and with the world, and has 
now kept the world laughing well into the second 
century since his death. 

This opportunity for comparison and contrast 
needs only to be suggested. Our present thought 
concerns Franklin only. He possessed the genius 
to develop strong qualities just because of early 
hardships, not wholly in spite of them. He knew 
the life of his time and how to help his fellow- 
men by building up his own character, how to 
establish his own fortune and to broaden his citi- 
zenship while working for his age. By nature a 
reader and a philosopher, by his trade of printer 
brought into contact with recorded thought, it was 
entirety natural that he should feel impelled on his 
own account to employ the weapon that was more 
potent than flint-lock. He was four or five years 
old when Addison's Spectator became recognized as 
a necessity at every well-ordered London breakfast- 
table, and it was stilf in its nascent state when an 
odd volume of it came into contact with the im- 
pressionable mind of the Boston printer-boy. A 
little later Franklin went to London, sent there by 
Governor Keith on a fruitless errand, only four or 
five years after Addison ceased to walk the Strand 
and to frequent Button's Coffee House. Steele and 
Defoe were still to be seen in the city; Sir Isaac 
Newton, at Kensington, was to enjoy his honors for 
a year or two longer ; Pope, at Twickenham, was in 
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X IKTRODUCriON 

his prime; Swift was about publishing his Gulli- 
ver, To the obscure young American may have 
come some stimulus toward large thoughts and their 
helpful expression from the associations of the Eng- 
lish capital, even if he was yet to wait a quarter- 
century before gaining admission to the society of 
the great 

At any rate, Franklin somehow acquired a ser- 
viceable literary style, — direct, concise, clear, strong, 
simple, — unlike the elaborate. Latinized manner of 
most of the English writers of his day. Like very 
few eighteenth<entury prose authors, he knew how 
to say a plain thing plainly, and felt the attractive- 
ness of genuine simplicity. In 1726, at the age of 
twenty, he was back again in Philadelphia at the 
printing business, making friends, gaining experi- 
ence in affairs, getting command of himself and of 
the resources of the New World. Soon he had 
combined a general Ixwk-store with his printing- 
office. Then came the management and ownership 
of the Pennsylvania Gazette, to which from time to 
time he contributed popular articles on practical 
affairs and everyday ethics. He was but twenty-six 
when he began publishing Poor Richard's Almanac, 
which contributed greatly to his material success 
and lasting fame as a writer. 

With competence came more leisure for public 
helpfulness and private investigations. His studies 
and discoveries, particularly in electricity, had, by 
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INTRODUCTION xi 

the time he was forty-five, made him well known 
throughout the colonies and beyond the sea, and 
had won him membership in the Royal Society of 
London, and afterward, in 1753, a medal of that 
society. 

Then his great political career began. As dele- 
gate to the Albany convention of 1754, he presented 
his plan of union for the colonies, which failed of 
adoption only because long in advance of its time. 
Three years later, with fame well established, with 
business interests safe in the care of a thrifty wife, 
who too greatly dreaded the voyage to wish to accom- 
pany him, with income enough to assure comfort to 
his family, Franklin sailed for London as agent to 
the king from the Pennsylvania Assembly. Through- 
out almost all his residence in London, at this time 
and later, he lived in the home of Mrs. Stevenson 
in Craven Street, near the Strand. With her and 
her daughter Mary — afterward Mrs. Hewson — he 
formed a life-long friendship, and some of his most 
interesting letters are addressed to one or the other 
of these English women. In the intervals of pub- 
lic business he travelled much in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, visiting relatives, making lasting 
friendships among distinguished men of the time, 
and using his growing acquaintance to correct wrong 
impressions concerning American interests and the 
American attitude toward the home government 

His mission accomplished, Franklin returned to 
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xii INTRODUCTION 

Philadelphia in 1762, though many inducements 
were ofEered him to remain permanently in the land 
of his ancestors. He was wannly welcomed in 
America, where new hardships and new honors 
awaited him. As postmaster-general, as diploma- 
tist, as moulder of public opinion, as military leader 
on the frontier, as Speaker of the Colonial Assem- 
bly, his varied experience and genius for service- 
ableness were brought into vigorous exercise. But 
after a little more than two years he was off again 
upon his third voyage, to present a definite petition 
for a change in the form of government for his 
colony. On this mission as special agent for Penn- 
sylvania, and later also for other colonies, he re- 
mained at the English Court ten critical years, all 
the time most active with tongue and with pen, in 
public and private ways, in his endeavors to prevent 
an open breach between the colonies and the gov- 
ernment. Many of his best-known political utter- 
ances belong to this period, including his famous 
examination before Parliament on the state of affairs 
in America. 

But all efforts for reconciliation seemed hopeless, 
and, despairing of any further good results from 
remaining longer where he was probably in constant 
danger of arrest, Franklin sailed again for Philadel- 
phia in March, 1775, to learn on arrival that the 
war had actually begun, the battle of Concord and 
Lexington having occurred while he was on the 
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INTRODUCTION xiii 

ocean. He was plunged at once into the stirring 
affairs of the colonies, and was intrusted with high- 
est responsibilities in connection with the young 
republic just forming. 

Within a year of his return he was sent back 
across the Atlantic, this time as commissioner to 
form an alliance between France, one of the oldest 
foes of England, and the United States, the newest. 
The French treaty of 1778 resulted from his efforts, 
and then he remained at the French Court seven 
years longer as minister plenipotentiary, charged 
with most important and delicate tasks in connec- 
tion with the conduct of the war, the final peace of 
1783, and the alliances with other European powers. 
During most of this time he had his residence at 
Passy, near Paris. Here as friend, statesman, or 
philosopher, he dashed otf many of his choicest 
writings, social and official, serious and humorous; 
and here some of his highest honors as citizen of 
the world were gained. 

But he was now an old man, with chronic Infirmi- 
ties, and he longed for home and freedom from care. 
At last, in 1785, his renewed request for recall was 
granted by Congress, and he bade a last farewell to 
his innumerable admirers in Europe. He sailed from 
Southampton July 27, and after a seven weeks' voy- 
age was allowed to settle down in his own house, with 
members of his own family, among his own books 
and memories of his extraordinary achievements. 



xiv INTRODUCTION 

Though a decade past his threescore years and 
ten, Franklin was not even yet left to pass his re- 
maining days in retirement and inactivity under the 
government so considerably of his making, in a 
community which he had so largely moulded. As 
member of the Constitutional Convention, as presi- 
dent (since called governor) of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in connection with various philanthropic 
organizations, he rendered, during his last five years 
of life, some of his best public service, and wrote 
some of his most important letters and addresses. 
He died April 17, 1790, 

Printer, publisher, man of affairs, scientific inves- 
tigator, diplomatist, statesman, philanthropist, phi- 
losopher, — only incidentally was he an author, and 
probably never dreamed that this aspect of his 
many-sided character would be the most enduring 
of all. He wrote much throughout a busy life of 
more than eighty-four years, but never with the 
thought that he was producing permanent literature. 
In connection with all his varied interests his pen 
was constantly in use for official or public or private 
correspondence, or for slightly more formal news- 
paper articles or pamphlets; but everything he 
wrote, except his fragment of an autobiography and 
possibly a few of his scientific papers, was prepared 
and sent out informally with no reference to any 
lasting or artistic value. From the time he gave up 
his printing and publishing business, in order to 
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INTRODUCTION XV 

find leisure for scientific investigations and public 
helpfulness, he never wrote for pecuniary or per- 
sonal advantage. "He was too busy," says Mr, 
' Henry Stevens, " in making history ever to overtake 
himself and find time to sit down quietly to record 
it" Like Shakespeare, he seems, through the genius 
of his mind, unconsciously to have practised a fine 
art, while thinking of present, sometimes personal, 
often merely material ends. Nevertheless, it some- 
how came about (to quote here from Mr. Paul Leices- 
ter Ford) that "this self-educated boy and busy, 
practical man gave to American literature the most 
popular autobiography ever written, a series of po- 
litical and social satires that can bear comparison 
with those of the greatest satirists, a private corre- 
spondence as readable as Walpole's or Chesterfield's, 
and the collection of Poor Richard's epigrams has 
been oftener printed and translated than any other 
production of an American pen." 

As a man Benjamin Franklin was one of the most 
notable of Americans. Without schooling after the 
age of eleven, two of the leading educational insti- 
tutions of America gave him the highest college 
honors, and three of those of Europe the highest 
university degrees. His unvarying purpose and 
effort were to benefit his fellow-men. He never 
sought personal advantage by patents on his inven- 
tions or copyrights on his publications, and he never 
sought public ofhce. He was constantly teaching 
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xvi INTRODUCTION 

economy, thrift, industry, not because he was Inter- 
ested only in money-getting, but because he saw 
that those qualities were absolutely indispensable to 
his country in the period upon which it was then 
entering. Whatever could contribute to the general 
welfare engaged his thought. The starting of Phila- 
delphia's fire-department and police system; the 
establishing of the city hospital ; the paving, clean- 
ing, and lighting of the streets ; the organizing of the 
first military company, one after another occupied 
his creative mind. Betweentimes came in less ma- 
terial public interests, like the founding of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, the public library, and 
the school that rapidly developed into the University 
of Pennsylvania. His invention of the stove revolu- 
tionized domestic economy; whether the lightning- 
rod prove of practical use or not, his discoveries 
established the identity of lightning and electricity, 
and started electrical science off on an entirely new 

Flattered and praised because of his attainments, 
honored for his public services, loved for his social 
instincts and generous impulses, a smaller man 
might have grown egotistical, autocratic, selfish; 
but Franklin to the last preserved his simple, in- 
genuous good cheer and thoughtfulness for others, 
and he died as he had lived, — a loyal friend 
of man. 

Because of the informal character of nearly all 
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INTRODUCTION xvii 

Franklin's writings, many of his best expressions of 
himself being hidden away in some hurried personal 
letter to a friend or anonymous newspaper article, 
any systematic list of his works is quite unsatisfac- 
tory, if not impossible. He never took pains to 
make any collection of them himself, though he 
seems diligently to have saved very much of all 
that came to him in print or manuscript, as well 
as copies of his own letters to others. Therefore 
the means for knowing about him and his work are 
abundant, though the task is almost endless of 
making all this materia! available, since he left it 
scattered and unarranged. He bequeathed all his 
papers to William Temple Franklin. After years 
of delay the latter published in London six volumes 
of bis grandfather's works. More than a half- 
century later the manuscripts he used in preparing 
his edition became the property of the United States 
through purchase from Mr. Henry Stevens, after 
they had been rescued from obscurity if not utter 
loss, and they are now treasured in the Manuscript 
Room of the Congressional Library at Washington. 
The papers not selected by Wniiam Temple Frank- 
lin for use in his edition he left in charge of his 
friend, Charles Fox, and bequeathed them to him 
at his death. Charles Fox's heirs at length gave 
them to the American Philosophical Society, and 
they are now carefully preserved in Philadelphia. 
This new volume aims to present in concise and 
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xvili INTRODUCTION 

convenient form the most important of Franklin's 
writings other than the Autobiography. In making 
the selection the purpose has been to bring out, not 
so much the facts of his public career as his friend- 
ships, his ideas and ideals, his diversity of interests, 
his knowledge of life and of his times, his command 
of himself, — in short, to present, as far as may be, 
the inner character of the great Franklin as it spon- 
taneously expressed itself in what he said privately 
and publicly. The main aim and trend of his life 
was distinctly in advance of the best his age afforded ; 
he is not a man wholly of our past ; his influence is 
still vital. It is always timely to catch the spirit of 
such a life, lived cheerfully in times of gloom, calmly 
in times of excitement, courageously in times that 
tried men's souls, sincerely in times of much super- 
ficiality, reverently and thoughtfully in times of much 
recklessness. 

With one or two exceptions, as indicated, all 
selections are given in full. In each of the three 
groupings, here made for the general guidance of 
the reader, a chronological order has been carefully 
observed. 

U. W. C. 
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PREFACE FOR 1736 

Loving Readers, 

Your kind acceptance of my former labours has 
encouraged me to continue writing, tho' the general 
approbation you have been so good as to favour me 
with, has excited the envy of some, and drawn upon 
me the malice of others. These ill-willers of mine, 
despited at the great reputation I gain'd by exactly 
predicting another man's death, have endeavoured 
to deprive me of it all at once in the most effectual 
manner, by reporting that I myself was never alive. 
They say, in short, that there is no such a man as J 
am; and have spread this notion so thoroughly in 
the country, that I have been frequently told it to 
my face by those that don't know me. This is not 
civil treatment, to endeavour to deprive me of my 
very being, and reduce me to a non-entity in the 
opinion of the publick. But so long as I know 
myself to walk about, eat, drink and sleep, I am 
satisfied that there is really such a man as J am, 
whatever they may say to the contrary. And the 
world may be satisfied likewise, for if there was no 
such man as I am, how is it possible I should appear 
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4 POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC 

publUkiy to hundreds of people, as I have done for 
several years past, in print? I need not, indeed, 
have taken any notice of so idle a report, if it had 
not been for the sake of my printer, to whom my 
enemies are pleased to ascribe my productions ; and 
who it seems is as unwilling to father my offspring 
as I am to lose the credit of it. Therefore, to clear 
him entirely, as well as to vindicate my own honour, 
I make this publick and serious declaration, which 
I desire may be believed, to wit : That ■what I have 
written heretofore, and do now -write, neither was, nor 
is written by any other man or men, person or persons, 
whatsoever. Those who are not satisfied with this, 
must needs be very unreasonable. 

My performance for this year follows ; it submits 
itself, kind reader, to thy censure, but hopes (for) 
thy candor, to forgive its faults. It devotes itself 
entirely to thy service, and will serve thee faithfully. 
And if it has the good fortune to please its master, 
't is gratification enough for the labour of poor 

R. SAUNDERS. 

ENIGMATICAL PROPHECIES, 



1. Before the middle of this year, a wind at N. 
East will arise, during which the water of the sea and 
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ENIGMATICAL PROPHECIES 5 

rivers will be in such manner raised, that great part 
of the towns of Baton, Newport, New- York, Philadel- 
phia, the low lands of Maryland and Virginia, and 
the town of Charleston in South Carolina will be 
under water. Happy will it be for the sugar and salt, 
standing in the cellars of those places, if there be light 
roofs and ceilings overhead ; otherwise without being 
a Conjurer, a man may easily foretel that such com- 
modities will receive damage. 

3. About the middle of the year, great number of 
vessels fully laden, will be taken out of the ports afore- 
said, by a power with which we are not now at war, 
and whose forces shall not be descried or seen, either 
coming or going. But in the end this may not be dis- 
advantageous to those places. 

3. However, not long after, a visible Army of 30,ooo 
Musketeers will land, some in Virginia and Maryland, 
and some in the lower countries on both sides of Dela- 
ware, who will over-nin the country, and sorely annoy 
the inhabitants : But the air in this cHmate will agree 
with them so ill towards winter, that they will die in 
the beginning of cold weather like rotten sheep, and 
by Christmas the inhabitants will get the better of 
them. 

Note, — In my next Almanack these Enigmatical 
Prophesies will be explained. 
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6 POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC 

THE EXPLANATION 

In my last I published some Enigmatical Prophesies, 
which I did not expect any one would take for serious 
predictions. The explanation I promised follows, 
viz: 

1. The water of the sea and rivers is raised in 
vapours by the sun, is form'd into clouds in the air, 
and thence descends in rain. Now when there is rain 
overhead (which frequently happens when the wind is 
at N.E.) the cities and places on the earth below, are 
certainly under water. 

2. The power with which we were not then at war, 
but which, it was said, would take many full laden 
vessels out of our ports before the end of the year, is 
the. Wind, whose forces also are not descried either 
coming or going. 

3. The army which it was said would land in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the lower countries on Delaware, 
were not Musketeers, with guns on their shoulders as 
some expected ; but their namesakes, in pronunciation, 
tho' truly spelt Moschitos, arm'd only with a sharp 
sting. Every one knows they are fish before they fly, 
being bred in the water ; and therefore may properly 
be said to land before they become generally trouble- 
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NECESSARY HINTS 7 

NECESSARY HINTS 
TO THOSE THAT WOULD BE RICH 

The use of money is alt the advantage there is in 
having money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds, provided you are a man of known 
prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a, groat a day idly spends idly above 
six pounds a year, which is the price for the use of one 
hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of using 
one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shilhngs' worth of time loses 
five shillings, and might as prudently throw five shillings 
into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, 
but all the advantage that might be made by turning 
it in dealing, which, by the time that a young man 
becomes old, will amount to a considerable sum of 
money. 

Again, he that sells upon credit asks a price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his money for the time he is to be kept out of it ; 
therefore he that buys upon credit pays interest for 
what he buys, and he that pays ready money might 
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8 POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC 

let that money out to use ; so that he that possesses 
anything he has bought, pays interest for the use of 
it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, 
because he that sells upon credit expects to lose five 
per cent by bad debts ; therefore he charges, on all 
he sells upon credit, an advance that shall make up 
that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit pay 
their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money escapes, or may escape, 
that charge, 

A penny saved is two pence clear, 
A pin a day 's a groat a year. 

PREFACE BY MISTRESS SAUNDERS 

Dear Readers, 

My good man set out last week for Potowmack, to 
visit an old stargazer of his acquaintance, and to 
see about a little place for us to settle and end our 
days on. He left a copy of his Almanack seal'd up, 
and bid me send it to the press. I suspected some- 
thing, and therefore, as soon as he was gone, I open'd 
it, to see if he had not been flinging some of his old 
skitts at me. Just as I thought, so it was. And 
truly (for want of something else to say, I suppose,) 
he had put into his preface, that his wife Bridget was 
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this, and that, and t'other. What a peasecod 1 can- 
not I have a little fault or two, but all the country 
must see it in print 1 They have already been told, 
at one time that I am proud, another time that I am 
loud, and that I have got a new petticoat, and abun- 
dance of that kind of stuff ; and now forsooth I all 
the world must know, "Ca^t poor Dick' s wife has lately 
taken a fancy to drink a little tea now and then. A 
mighty matter truly, to make a song of 1 'T is true I 
had a little tea of a present from the Printer last 
year; and what, must a-body throw it away? In 
short, I thought the preface was not worth a-printing, 
and so I fairly scratch'd it all out, and I believe 
you '11 like our Almanack never the worse for it. 

Upon looking over the months, I see he has put in 
abundance of foul weather this year ; and therefore 
I have scattered here and there, where I could find 
rooxa, some fair, pieasant, sunshiny, &c.,for the good 
women to dry their clothes in. If it does not come 
to pass according to my desire, I have shown my 
goodwill, however ; and I hope they '11 take it in 
good part. 

I had a design to make some other corrections ; 
and particularly to change some of the verses that I 
don't very well like ; but I have just now unluckily 
broke my spectacles ; which obliges me to give it you 
as it is, and conclude 

Your loving friend, 

BRIDGET SAUNDERS. 
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PREFACE FOR 1747 

Courteous Reader, 

This is the isth Time I have entertain'd thee 
with my annual Productions ; I hope to thy profit 
as welt as mine. For besides the astronomical Cal- 
culations, and other Things usually contain'd in 
Almanacks, which have their daily Use indeed while 
the Year continues, but then become of no Value, 
I have constantly interspers'd moral Sentences, pru- 
dent Maxims, and wise Sayings, many of them con- 
taining much good Sense in very feio Words, and 
therefore apt to leave strong and lasting Impressions 
on the Memory of young Persons, whereby they may 
receive Benefit as long as they live, when both 
Almanack and Almanac-maker have been long thrown 
by and forgotten. If I now and then insert a Joke 
or two, that seem to have little in them, my Apology 
is, that such may have their Use, since perhaps for 
their Sake light airy Minds peruse the rest, and so 
are struck by somewhat of more Weight and Moment. 
The Verses on the Heads of the Months are also de- 
sign'd to have the same Tendency. I need not tell 
thee that many of them are of my own Making. If 
thou hast any Judgement in Poetry, thou wilt easily 
discern the Workman from the Bungler. I know as 
well as thee, that I am no Poet born, and it is a Trade 
I never learnt, nor indeed could learn. If I make 
Kwjw 't is in Spight — Of Nature and my Stars, I write. 
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Why then should I give my Readers bad Lines qI my 
own, when^tJijrf Ones of other People are so plenty? 
'T is methinks a poor Excuse for the bad Entertain- 
ment of Guests that the Food we set before them, 
tho' coarse and ordinary, is of one's own raising, off 
ones own Plantation, &c., when there is Plenty of 
what is ten times better to be had in the Market. — 
On the contrary, I assure ye, my Friends, that I have 
procur'd the best I could for ye, and muck good 
may V do ye. 

I cannot omit this Opportunity of making hon- 
ourable Mention of the iate deceased Ornament 
and Head of our Profession, Mr. Jacob Taylor, who 
for upwards of 40 Years {with some few Intermis- 
sions only) supply'd the good people of this and 
the neighboring Colonies with the most compleat 
Ephemeris and most accurate Calculations that have 
hitherto appear'd in America. He was an ingen- 
ious Mathematician as well as an expert and skilful 
Astronomer, and moreover, no mean Philosopher, 
but what is more than all, He was a Pious and 
Honest Man. Requiescat in pace. 

I am thy poor Friend, to serve thee, 

R. SAUNDERS. 
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PLAN FOR SAVING ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS 

As I spent some weeks last winter in visiting my 
old acquaintance in the Jerseys, great complaints I 
heard for want of money, and that leave to make 
more paper bills could not be obtained. Friends 
and countrymen, my advice on this head shall cost 
you nothing ; and if you will not be angry with me 
for giving it, I promise you not to be offended if you 
do not take it. 

You spend yearly at least two hundred thousand 
pounds, it is said, in European, East Indian, and 
West Indian commodities. Suppose one-half of this 
expense to be in things absolutely necessary, the 
other half may be called superfluities, or, at least, 
conveniences, which, however, you might live with- 
out for one little year and not suffer exceedingly. 
Now, to save this half, observe these few directions : 

1. When you incline to have new clothes, look 
first well over the old ones and see if you cannot 
shift with them another year, either by scouring, 
mending, or even patching if necessary. Remember, 
a patch on your coat and money in your pocket is 
better and more creditable than a writ on your back 
and no money to take it off. 

2. When you are inclined to buy chinaware. 
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chintzes, India silks, or any other of their flimsy, 
slight manufactures, I would not be so hard with 
you as to insist on your absolutely resolving against 
it; all I advise is to put it off (as you do your 
repentance) till another year, and this, in some 
respects, may prevent an occasion of repentance. 

3. If you are now a drinker of punch, wine, or tea 
twice a day, for the ensuing year drink them but once 
a day. If you now drink them but once a day, do 
it but every other day. If you do It now but once a 
week, reduce the practice to once a fortnight. And 
if you do not exceed in quantity as you lessen the 
times, half your expense in these articles will be 
saved. 

4. When you incline to drink rum, fill the glass 
half with water. 

Thus at the year's end there will be a hundred 
thousand pounds more money in your country. 

If paper money in ever so great a quantity could 
be made, no man could get any of it without giving 
something fox it. But all he saves in this way will 
be his own for nothing, and his country actually so 
much richer. Then the merchants' old and doubt- 
ful debts may be honestly paid off, and trading 
become surer thereafter, if not so extensive. 
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THE WAY TO WEALTH 

as clearly shown in the preface of an 

old almanac entitled "poor 

richard improved" 

Courteous Reader : 

I have heard that nothing gives an author so 
great pleasure as to find his works respectfully 
quoted by others. Judge, then, how much I must 
have been gratified by an incident 1 am going to 
relate to you. I stopped my horse lately where a 
great number of people were collected at an auction 
of merchants' goods. The hour of the sale not be- 
ing come, they were conversing on the badness of 
the times ; and one of the company called to a plain, 
clean old man with white locks : " Pray, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times ? Will not 
these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How 
shall we ever be able to pay them? What would 
you advise us to do?" Father Abraham stood up 
and replied : ■" If you would have my advice, I will 
give it you in short ; for A word to the wise is enough, 
as Poor Richard says." They joined in desiring 
him to speak his mind, and gathering round him he 
proceeded as follows : 

" Friends," said he, " the taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the government were 
the onfy ones we bad to pay, we might more easily 
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discharge them, but we have many others and much 
more grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice 
as much by our idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by oui folly, and from 
these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver 
us by allowing an abatement. However, let us 
hearken to good advice, and something may be done 
for us ; God helps them that help themselves, as Poor 
Richard says. 

" I. It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their time, to 
be employed in its service, but idleness taxes many 
of us much more ; sloth by bringing on diseases, 
absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labor wears, while the used key is always 
bright, as Poor Richard says. But dost &ou love 
life, then do not squander time, for that is the stuff life 
is made of, as Poor Richard says. How much more 
than is necessary do we spend in sleep, forgetting 
that The sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that 
There will be sleeping enough in the grave, as Poor 
Richard says. 

" ff time be of all things the most precious, wasting 
time must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest prodi- 
gality, since, as he elsewhere tells us. Lost time is 
never found again, and what we call time enough 
always proves little enough. Let us then up and be 
doing, and doing to the purpose ; so by diligence 
shall we do more with less perplexi^. SloA makes 
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alt things difficult, but industry all things easy ; and 
He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while laziness travels 
so slowly that Poverty soon overtakes him. Drive thy 
business, let not that drive thee; and Early to bed and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, 
as Poor Richard says. 

" So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times belter, if we 
bestir ourselves. Industry need not wish, and he 
that lives upon hopes will die fasting. There are no 
gains without pains ; then help hands, for I have no 
lands ; or if I have they are smartly taxed. He that 
hath a trade hath an estate, and he that hath a calling 
hath an office of profit and honor, as Poor Richard 
says ; but then the trade must be worked at and the 
calling followed, or neither the estate nor the office 
will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are industri- 
ous we shall never starve, for At the working man's 
house hunger looks in but dares not enter. Nor will 
the bailiff nor the constable enter, for Industry pays 
debts, while despair increaseth them. What though 
you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation 
left you a legacy, Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
and God gives all things to industry. Then plough deep 
while sbt^ards sleep, and you shall have com to sell 
and to keep. Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows, as Poor Richard 
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says ; and further, Never leave that till to-morrow 
whi€k you can do to-day. If you were a servant 
would you not be ashamed that a good master should 
catch you idle ? Are you then your own master ? 
Be ashamed to catch yourself idle when there is so 
much to be done for yourself, your family, your 
country, and your king. Handle your tools without 
mittens ; remember that The cat in gloves catches no 
mice, as Poor Richard says. It is true there is much 
to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed, but 
stick to it steadily and you will see great effects ; for 
Constant dropping wears away stones ; and By dili- 
gence and Patieiue the mouse ate in two the cable; 
and Little strokes fell great oaks. 

" Methinks I hear some of you say, ' Must a man 
afford himself no leisure ? ' I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Richard says : Employ thy time 
well, if thou meanest to gain leisure ; and, since thou 
art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour. 
Leisure is time for doing something useful ; this 
leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy 
man never ; for A life of leisure and a life of laziness 
are two things. Many, without labor, would live by 
their wits only, but they break for want of slock; 
whereas industry gives comfort and plenty and re- 
spect. Fly pleasures, and they will follow you. The 
diligent spinner has a large shift ; and now I have a 
sheep and a cow, everybody bids me good morrow. 

" II. But with our industry we must likewise he 
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Steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own 
affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much to 
others ; for, as Poor Richard says : 

/ never saw an oft-removed tree. 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

TTiat.throve so well as those that settled be. 
And again, 7%ree removes are as bad as a fire ; and 
again, Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee; and 
again : If you would have your business done, go; if 
not, send. And again : 

He that by the plough would thrive. 

Himself must either h^ld or drive. 
And again, The eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands; and again, Want of care does 
us more damage than want of knowledge; and again, 
Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your purse 
open. Trusting too much to others' care is the ruin 
of many ; for, In the affairs of this world men are 
saved, not by faith, but by the want of it ; but a man's 
own care is profitable ; for. If you would have a faith- 
ful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. A 
little neglect may breed great mischief ; for want of a 
nail the shoe was lost : for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost; and for want of a horse the rider was lost, 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy ; all for want 
of a little care about a horse-shoe nail. 

" III. So much for industry, my friends, and atten- 
tion to one's own business ; but to these we must add 
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frugality, if we would make our industry more cer- 
tainty successful. A man may, if he knows not how 
to save as he gets, keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone and die not worth a groat at last. A fat 
kitchen makes a lean will; and 

Many estates are spent in the getting. 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. 

And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting. 

Jf you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of 

getting. The Indies have not made Spain rich, because 

her outgoes are greater than her incomes. 

" Away then with your expensive follies, and you 
will not then have so much cause to complain of 
hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families; 
for 

Wotnen and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the want great. 

And further. What maintains one vice -uiould bring up 
two children. Vou may think, perhaps, that a little 
tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little more 
costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertain- 
ment now and then, can be no great matter ; but 
remember. Many a little makes a mickle. Beware of 
little expenses : A small leak will sink a great ship, 
as Poor Richard says ; and again, Who dainties love, 
shall beggars prove ; and moreover, ^fi'/r make feasts, 
and wise men eat them. 

" Here you are all got together at this sale of 
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fineries and knick-knacks. You call them goods; 
but if you do not take care they will prove evils to 
some of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, 
and perhaps they may for less than they cost; but 
if you have no occasion for them they must be dear 
to you. Remember what Poor Richard says : Buy 
what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shall sell 
thy necessaries. And again, At a great pennyworth 
pause awhile. He means, that perhaps the cheap- 
ness is apparent only, and not real ; or the bargain, 
by straitening thee in thy business, may do thee 
more harm than good. For in another place he says, 
Many have been ruined by buying good pennyworths. 
Again, It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase of 
repentance; and yet this folly is practised every day 
at auctions for want of minding the Almanac. Many 
a one, for the sake of finery on the back, have gone 
with a hungry belly and half-starved their families. 
Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets, put out the kitchen 
fire, as Poor Richard says. 

" These are not the necessaries of life ; they can 
scarcely be called the conveniences ; and yet, only 
because they look pretty, how many want to have 
them 1 By these and other extravagances the gen- 
teel are reduced to poverty and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but who, through 
industry and frugality, have maintained their stand- 
ing ; in which case it appears plainly that A plough- 
man on his legs is higher than a gentleman ott his knees, 
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as Poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a 
small estate left them, which they knew not the 
getting of ; they think, It is day, and will never be 
night; that a little to be spent out of so much is not 
worth minding ; but Always taking out of the meal- 
tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the bottom, as 
Poor Richard says ; and then, When the well is dry, 
they know the worth of water. But this they might 
have known before, if they had taken his advice. 
If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some ; for he that goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing, as Poor Richard says ; and indeed so does 
he that lends to such people, when he goes to get it 
again. Poor Dick further advises and says. 

Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 
And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a 
great deal more saucy. When you have bought one 
fine thing you must buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece ; but Poor Dick says, 
// is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy 
all that follow it. And it is as truly folly for the 
poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell in order 
to equal the ox. 

Vessels large may venture more. 

But tittle boats should keep near shore. 
It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as Poor 
Richard says. Pride that dines on vanity sups on con- 
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tempt. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and supped with Infamy. And after all, of 
what use is this pride of appearance, for which so 
much is risked, so much is suffered ? It cannot pro- 
mote health, nor ease pain ; it makes no increase of 
merit in the person ; it creates envy ; it hastens mis- 
fortune, 

" But what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities? We are offered by the terms 
of the sale six montlis' credit ; and that, perhaps, 
has induced some of us to attend it, because we can- 
not spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine 
without it. But ah I think what you do when you 
run in debt; you give to another power over your 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be 
ashamed to see your creditor; you will be in fear 
when you speak to him ; you will make poor, pitiful, 
sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to lose your 
veracity, and sink into base, downright lying; for, 
The second vice is tying, the first is running in debt, as 
Poor Richard says ; and again, to the same purpose. 
Lying rides upon Debt's back; whereas a free-born 
Englishman ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to 
see or speak to any man living. But poverty often 
deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. It is hard 
for an empty bag to stand upright. 

" What would you think of that prince or of that 
government who should issue an edict forbidding 
you to dress like a gentleman or gendewoman, on 
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pain of imprisonment or servitude ? Would you not 
say that you were free, have a right to dress as you 
please, and that such an edict would be a breach of 
your privileges, and such a government tyrannical ? 
And yet you are about to put yourself under such 
tyranny when you run in debt for such dress I Your 
creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you 
of your liberty by confining you in gaol till you shall 
be able to pay him. When you have got your bar- 
gain you may perhaps think little of pa)fment, but as 
Poor Richard says, Creditors have better memories than 
debtors ; creditors are a superstitious sect, great observers 
of set days and times. The day comes round before 
you are aware, and the demand is made before you 
are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if you bear your debt 
in mind, the term, which at first seemed so long, 
will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time 
will seem to have added wings to his heels as well 
as his shoulders. TAose have a short Lent ivho owe 
moruy to be paid at Easter. At present, perhaps, 
you may think yourself in thriving circumstances, 
and that you can bear a little extravagance without 
injury, but — 

For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, 
while you live, expense is constant and certain ; and 
// is easier to build two chimneys than to keep om in 
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fuel, as Poor Richard says ; so, Rather go to bed 
supperleis than rise in debt. 

Get what you can, and what you get hold; 

'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold. 

And when you have got the Philosopher's stone, 
sure j'ou will no longer complain of bad times or 
the difficulty of paying taxes. 

" IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and 
wisdom ; but, after all, do not depend too much 
upon your own industry and frugality and prudence, 
though excellent things, for they may all be blasted, 
without the blessing of Heaven ; and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to 
those that at present seem to want it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember Job suffered and was 
afterward prosperous, 

"And now, to conclude. Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in m other, as Poor Richard 
says, and scarce in that, for it is true We may give 
advice, but ■we cannot give conduct. However, re- 
member this, They that will not be counselled cannot 
be helped; and further, that If you will not hear Rea- 
son, she will surely rap your knuckles, as Poor Richard 
says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it and approved the doctrine, and im- 
mediately practised the contrary, just as if it had 
been a common sermon j for the auction opened, 
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and they began to buy extravagantly. I found the 
good man had thoroughly studied my Almanacs^ and 
digested all I had dropped on these topics during 
the course of twenty-five years. The frequent men- 
tion he made of me must have tired any one else, 
but my vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, 
though I was conscious that not a tenth part of 
the wisdom was my own which he ascribed to me, 
but rather the gleanings that I had made of the 
sense of all ages and nations. However, I resolved 
to be the better for the echo of it, and though I had 
at first determined to buy stuff for a new coat, I 
went away resolved to wear my old one a little 
longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same thy profit 
will be as great as mine. I am, as ever, thine to 
serve thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDERS. 
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THE BUSY-BODY 



Tuesday, February 4, 1728-9. 
Mr. Andrew Bradford: 

I design this to acquaint you that I, who have 
long been one of your courteous readers, have 
lately entertained some thought of setting up for an 
author myself ; not out of the least vanity, I assure 
you, or desire of showing my parts, but purely for 
the good of my country. 

I have often observed with concern that your Mer- 
cury is not always equally entertaining. The delay 
of ships expected in and want of fresh advices from 
Europe make it frequently very dull ; and I find the 
freezing of our rivers has the same effect on news 
as trade. With more concern have I continually 
observed the growing vices and follies of my coun- 
try-folk; and though reformation is properly the 
concern of every man, that is, every one ought to 
mend one ; yet it is too true in this case, that what 
is every body's business is nobody's business ; and 
the business is done accordingly. I therefore, upon 
mature deliberation, think fit to take nobody's busi- 
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ness wholly into my own hands ; and, out of zeal for 
the public good, design to erect myself into a kind 
of censor morum; purposing, with your allowance, to 
make use of the Weekly Mercury as a vehicle in 
which my remonstrances shall be conveyed to the 
world. 

I am sensible I have in this particular under- 
taken a very unthankful office, and expect little 
besides my labor for my pains. Nay, it is probable 
I may displease a great number of your readers, 
who win not very well like to pay ten shillings a 
year for being told of their faults. But, as most 
people delight in censure when they themselves are 
not the objects of it, if any are offended at my pub- 
licly exposing their private vices, I promise they 
shall have the satisfaction, in a very little time, of 
seeing their good friends and neighbors in the same 
circumstances. 

However, let the fair sex be assured that I shall 
always treat them and their affairs with the utmost 
decency and respect I intend now and then to 
dedicate a chapter wholly to their service; and if 
my lectures any way contribute to the embellish- 
ment of their minds and brightening of their under- 
standings, without offending their modesty, I doubt 
not of having their favor and encouragement. 

It is certain that no country in the world pro- 
duces naturally finer spirits than ours ; men of 
genius for every kind of science, and capable of 
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acquiring to perfection every qualification that is in 
esteem among mankind. But as few here have the 
advantage of good books, for want of which good 
conversation is still more scarce, it would doubtless 
have been veiy acceptable to your readers if, instead 
of an old out-of-date article from Muscovy or Hun- 
gary, you had entertained them with some well- 
chosen extract from a good author. This I shall 
sometimes do, when I happen to have nothing of 
my own to say that I think of more consequence. 
Sometimes I purpose to deliver lectures of morality 
or philosophy, and (because I am naturally inclined 
to be meddling with things that do not concern me) 
perhaps I may sometimes talk politics. And if I 
can by any means furnish out a weekly entertain- 
ment for the public that will give a rational diver- 
sion, and at the same time be instructive to the 
readers, I shall think my leisure hours well em- 
ployed ; and if you publish this, I hereby invite all 
ingenious gentlemen and others (that approve of 
such an undertaking) to my assistance and corre- 
spondence. 

It is like by this time you have a curiosity to be 
acquainted with my name and character. As I do 
not aim at public praise, I design to remain con- 
cealed ; and there are such numbers of our family 
and relations at this time in the country, that though 
I have signed my name at full length, I am not 
under the least apprehension of being distinguished 
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and discovered by it. My character, indeed, I 
would favor you with, but that I am cautious of 
praising myself, lest I should be told my trumpeter's 
dead, and I cannot find in my heart at present to 
say any thing to my own disadvantage. 

It is very common with authors, in their first per- 
formances, to talk to their readers thus : " If this 
meets with a suitable reception, or, if this should 
meet with due encouragement, I shall hereafter 
publish, etc." This only manifests the value they put 
on their own writings, since they think to frighten 
the public into their applause, by threatening that, 
unless you approve what they have already wrote, 
they intend never to write again ; when perhaps it 
may not be a pin matter whether they ever do or no. 
As I have rot observed the critics to be more favor- 
able on this account, I shall always avoid saying 
any thing of the kind ; and conclude with telling 
you that, if you send me a bottle of ink and a quire 
of paper by the bearer, you may depend on hearing 
further from, Sir, your most humble servant, 

THE BUSY-BODY. 
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THE BUSY-BODY 

NO. 3 

TuESDAV, February 18, 1728-9. 

Non vttllus inslantis Syranni 

Mente quatit solidS, ntque Austir, 

Dux inquieli turbidta Adriat, 
Ntc fulminantis magna Jovii manus. 

HOR. 

It is said that the Persians, in their ancient consti- 
tution, had public schools in which virtue was taught 
as a liberal art or science ; and it is certainly of more 
consequence to a man, that he has learnt to govern 
his passions in spite of temptation, to be just in his 
dealings, to be temperate in his pleasures, to support 
himself with fortitude under his misfortunes, to behave 
with prudence in all his affairs and in every circum- 
stance of life i I say, it is of much more real advan- 
tage to him to be thus qualified, than to be a master 
of all the arts and sciences in the world beside. 

Virtue alone is sufficient to make a man great, 
glorious, and happy. He that is acquainted with 
Cato, as I am, cannot help thinking as I do now, 
and will acknowledge he deserves the name, without 
being honored by it, Cato is a man whom fortune 
has placed in the most obscure part of the country. 
His circumstances are such as only put him above 
necessity, without affording him many superfluities ; 
yet who is greater than Cato ? I happened but the 
other day to be at a house in town, where, among 
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others, were met men of the most note in this 
place. Cato had business with some of them, and 
knocked at the door. The most trifling actions of 
man, in my opinion, as well as the smallest features 
and lineaments of the face, give a nice observer 
some notion of his mind. Methought he rapped in 
such a peculiar manner, as seemed of itself to ex- 
press there was one who deserved as well as desired 
admission. He appeared in the plainest country 
garb : his great coat was coarse, and looked old and 
threadbare ; his linen was homespun ; his beard, per- 
haps, of seven days' growth ; his shoes thick and 
heavj' ; and every part of his dress corresponding. 
Why was this man received with such concurring 
respect from every person in the room, even from 
those who had never known him or seen him before ? 
It was not an exquisite form of person or grandeur 
of dress that struck us with admiration. 

I believe long habits of virtue have a sensible 
effect on the countenance. There was something in 
the air of his face that manifested the tnie greatness 
of his mind, which likewise appeared in all he said, 
and in every part of his behaviour, obliging us to 
regard him with a kind of veneration. His aspect 
is sweetened with humanity and benevolence, and at 
the same time emboldened with resolution, equally 
free from diffident bashfulness and an unbecoming 
assurance. The consciousness of his own innate 
worth and unshaken integrity renders him calm 
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and undaunted in the presence of the most great 
and powerful and upon tiie most extraordinary occa- 
sions. His strict justice and known impartiality 
make him the arbitrator and decider of all difEer- 
ences that arise for many miles around him, with- 
out putting his neighbors to the charge, perplexity, 
and uncertainty of law-suits. He always speaks the 
thing he means, which he is never afraid or ashamed 
to do, because he knows he always means well, and 
therefore is never obliged to blush, and feel the con- 
fusion of finding himself detected in the meanness of 
a falsehood. He never contrives ill against his neigh- 
bours, and therefore is never seen with a lowering, 
suspicious aspect. A mixture of innocence and wis- 
dom makes him ever seriously cheerful. His gener- 
ous hospitality to strangers according to his ability, 
his goodness, his charity, his courage in the cause of 
the oppressed, his fidelity in friendship, his humility, 
his honesty and sincerity, his moderation, and his 
loyalty to the government, his piety, his temperance, 
his love to mankind, his magnanimity, his public- 
spiritedness, and, in fine, his consummate virtue, 
make him justly deserve to be esteemed the glory 
of his country. 

" The brave do never shun the light ; 

Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers; 

Freely without disguise Ihey love and hate; 

Still are they found in the fair face of day, 

And Heaven and men are judges of their actions." 
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Who would not rather choose, if it were in his 
choice, to merit the above character, than be the 
richest, the most learned, or the most powerful man 
in the province without it? 

Almost every man has a strong natural desire of 
being valued and esteemed by the rest of his species, 
but I am concerned and grieved to see how few fall 
into the right and only infallible method of becoming 
so. That laudable ambition is too commonly mis- 
applied and often ill employed. Some, to make 
themselves considerable, pursue learning ; others 
grasp at wealth ; some aim at being thought witty ; 
and others are only careful to make the most of a 
handsome person; but what is wit, or wealth, or 
form, or learning, when compared with virtue ? It 
is true we love the handsome, we applaud the 
learned, and we fear the rich and powerful ; but we 
even worship and adore the virtuous. Nor is it 
strange ; since men of virtue are so rare, so very rare 
to be found. If we were as industrious to become 
good as to make ourselves great, we should becooie 
really great by being good, and the number of 
valuable men would be much increased ; but it is a 
grand mistake to think of being great without good- 
ness ; and I pronounce it as certain, that there was 
never yet a truly great man that was not at the same 
time truly virtuous. 

O Cretico I thou sour philosopher ! thou cunning 
statesman I thou art crafty, but far from being wise. 
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When wilt thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved 
like Cato ? When wilt thou, among thy creatures, 
meet with that unfeigned respect and warm good-will 
that all good men have for him ? Wilt thou never 
understand, that the cringing, mean, submissive de- 
portment of thy dependents is (like the worship paid 
by Indians to the Devil) rather through fear of 
the harm thou mayest do them, than out of gratitude 
for the favors they have received of thee ? Thou art 
not wholly void of virtue ; there are many good 
things in thee and many good actions reported of 
thee. Be advised by thy friend. Neglect those 
musty authors ; let them be covered with dust and 
moulder on their proper shelves, and do thou apply 
thyself to a study much more profitable — the study 
of mankind and thyself, 

This is to give notice that the Busy-Body strictly 
forbids all persons, from this time forward, of what 
age, sex, rank, quality, degree or denomination so- 
ever, on any pretence, to inquire who is the author 
of this paper, on pain of his displeasure (his own 
near and dear relations only excepted). 

It is to be observed that if any bad characters 
happen to be drawn in these papers, they mean no 
particular person, if they are not particularly applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party-man, but a 
general meddler. 

N.B, Cretico lives in a neighboring province, 
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NO. S 

Mftrch 17, 1719. 
One of the greatest pleasures an author can have 
is certainly the hearing his works applauded. The 
hiding from the world our names while we publish 
our thoughts, is so absolutely necessary to this self- 
gratification, that I hope my well-wishers will congrat- 
ulate me on my escape from the many diligent but 
fruitless inquiries that have of late been made after 
me. Every man will own that an author, as such, 
ought to be tried by the merit of his productions 
only ; but pride, party, and prejudice at this time run 
so very high, that experience shows we form our no- 
tions of a piece by the character of the author. Nay, 
there are some very humble politicians in and about 
this city who will ask on which side the writer is be- 
fore they presume to give their opinion of the thing 
wrote. This ungenerous way of proceeding I was 
well aware of before I published my tlrst speculation, 
and therefore concealed my name. And I appeal to 
the more generous part of the world if I have, since 
I appeared in the character of the Busy-Body, given 
an instance of my siding with any party more than 
another in the unhappy divisions of my country ; and 
I have, above all, this satisfaction in myself, that 
neither affection, aversion, nor interest has biassed 
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me to use any partiality towards any man or set of 
men, but whatsoever I find nonsensical, ridiculous, 
or immorally dishonest I have and shall continue 
Openly to attack, with the freedom of an honest man 
and a lover of my country. 

I profess I can hardly contain myself, or preserve 
the gravity and dignity that should attend the cen- 
sorial office, when I hear the odd and unaccount- 
able expositions that are put upon some of my works, 
through the malicious ignorance of some, and the vain 
pride of more than ordinary penetration in others ; one 
instance of which many of my readers are acquainted 
with. A certain gentleman has taken a great deal 
of pains to write a key to the letter in my Number 
4, wherein he has ingeniously converted a gentle 
satire upon tedious and impertinent visitants into a 
libel on some of the government. This I mention 
only as a specimen of the taste of the gentleman I 
am, forsooth, bound to please in my speculations; 
not that I suppose my impartiality will ever be called 
in question on that account. Injustices of this nature 
I could complain of in many instances ; but I am at 
present diverted by the reception of a letter which, 
though it regards me only in my private capacity as 
an adept, yet I venture to publish it for the enter- 
tainment of my readers. 
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"To Censor Morum, Esq., Busy-Body General of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, and the Counties 
of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware. 

" Honorable Sir : 

"I judge by your lucubrations that you are not 
only a lover of truth and equity but a man of parts 
and learning and a master of science ; as such I honor 
you. Know then, most profound Sir, that I have 
from my youth up been a very indefatigable student 
in and admirer of that divine science, astrology. I 
have read over Scot, Albertus Magnus, and Cornelius 
Agrippa above three hundred times ; and was in 
hopes, by my knowledge and industry, to gain enough 
to have recompensed me for my money expended and 
time lost in the pursuit of this learning. You cannot 
be ignorant, Sir, (for your intimate, second-sighted 
correspondent knows all things), that there are large 
sums of money hidden underground in divers places 
about this town and in many parts of the country ; 
but, alas, Sir, notwithstanding I have used all the 
means laid down in the immortal authors before men- 
tioned, and when they failed, the ingenious Mr, 
P-d-1, with his mercurial wand and magnet, I have 
still failed in my purpose. This therefore I send, to 
propose and desire an acquaintance with you ; and 
I do not doubt, notwithstanding my repeated ill* for- 
tune, but we may be exceedingly serviceable to each 
other in our discoveries; and that if we use our 
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united endeavours the time will come when the Busy- 
Body, his second-sighted correspondent, and your 
very humble servant will be three of the richest men 
in the province. And then, Sir, what may we not 
do ? A word to the wise is sufficient. I conclude, 
with all demonstrable respect, yours and Urania's 
votary, 

"TITAN PLEIADES." 



In the evening after I had received this letter I 
made a visit to my second-sighted friend and com- 
municated to him the proposal. When he had read 
it he assured me that to his certain knowledge there 
is not at this time so much as one ounce of silver or 
gold hid underground in any part of this province ; 
for that the late and present scarcity of money had 
obliged those who were living, and knew where they 
had formerly hid any, to take it up and use it in their 
own necessary affairs ; and as to all the rest which 
was buried by pirates and others in old times, who 
were never likely to come for it, he himself had dug 
it all up and applied it to charitable uses: and this 
he desired me to publish for the general good. For, 
as he acquainted me, there are among us great num- 
bers of honest artificers and laboring people who, 
fed with a vain hope of growing suddenly rich, 
neglect their business, almost to the ruining of them- 
selves and families, and voluntarily endure abun- 
dance of fatigue in a fruitless search after imaginary 
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hidden treasure. They wander through the woods 
and bushes by day to discover the marks and signs ; 
at midnight they repair to the hopeful spots with 
spades and pickaxes ; full of expectation, they labor 
violently, trembling at the same time in every joint, 
through fear of certain malicious demons who are 
said to haunt and guard such places. At length a 
mighty hole is dug, and perhaps several cart-loads 
of earth thrown out ; but, alas, no keg or iron pot is 
found 1 No seaman's chest crammed with Spanish 
pistoles or weighty pieces of eight I They conclude 
that, through some mistake in the procedure, some 
rash word spoken, or some rule of art neglected, the 
guardian spirit had power to sink it deeper into the 
earth and convey it out of their reach. Yet when a 
man is once thus infatuated, he is so far from being 
discouraged by ill success that he is rather animated 
to double his industry, and will try again and again 
in a hundred different places, in hopes at last of 
meeting with some lucky hit that shall at once suf- 
ficiently reward him for all his expense of time and 
labor. 

This odd humor of digging for money, through a 
belief that much has been hid by pirates formerly 
frequenting the river, has for several years been 
mighty prevalent among us ; insomuch that you can 
hardly walk half a mile out of the town on any 
side without observing several pits dug with that 
design, and perhaps some lately opened. Men, otber- 
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wise of very good sense, have been drawn into this 
practice through an overweening desire of sudden 
wealth and an easy credulity of what they so ear- 
nestly wished might be true ; while the rational and 
most certain methods of acquiring riches by in- 
dustry and frugality are neglected or forgotten. 
There seems to be some peculiar charm in the con- 
ceit of finding money ; and If the sands of Schuylkill 
were so much mixed with small grains of gold that 
a man might in a day's time, with care and applica- 
tion, get together to the value of half a crown, I 
make no question but we should find several people 
employed there that can with ease earn five shillings 
a day at their proper trades. 

Many are the idle stories told of the private suc- 
cess of some people, by which others are encouraged 
to proceed ; and the astrologers, with whom the 
country swarms at this time, are either in the belief 
of these things themselves, or find their advantage 
in persuading others to believe them ; for they are 
often consulted about the critical times for digging, 
the methods of laying the spirit, and the like whim- 
seys, which renders them very necessary to, and 
very much caressed by, the poor deluded money- 
hunters. 

There is certainly something very bewitching in 
the pursuit after mines of gold and silver and other 
valuable metals, and many have been ruined by it. 
A sea captain of my acquaintance used to blame the 
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English for envying Spain their. mines of silVer and 
too much despising or overlooking the advantages of 
their own industry and manufactures. " For my 
part," says he, " I esteem the Banks of Newfound- 
land to be a more valuable possession than the 
mountains of Potosi; and, when I have been there 
on the fishing account, have looked upon every cod 
pulled up into the vessel as a certain quantity of 
silver ore, which required only carrying to the next 
Spanish port to be coined into pieces of eight ; not 
to mention the national profit of fitting out and 
employing such a number of ships and seamen." 

Let honest Peter Buckram, who has long without 
success been a searcher after hidden money, reflect 
on this, and be reclaimed from that unaccountable 
folly. Let him consider that every stitch he takes, 
when he is on his shopboard, is picking up part of a 
grain of gold that will in a few days' time amount to 
a pistole ; and let Faber think the same of every 
nail he drives, or every stroke with his plane. Such 
thoughts may make them industrious, and, in conse- 
quence, in time they may be wealthy. But how 
absurd it is to neglect a certain profit for such a 
ridiculous whimsey; to spend whole days at the 
George, in company with an idle pretender to astrol- 
ogy, contriving schemes to discover what was never 
hidden, and forgetting how carelessly business is 
managed at home in their absence ; to leave their 
wives and a warm bed at midnight (no matter if it 
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rain, hail, snow, or blow a hurricane, provided that 
be the critical hour) and fatigue themselves with 
the violent exercise of digging for what they shall 
never find, and perhaps getting a cold that may cost 
their lives, or at least disordering themselves so as 
to be fit for no business beside for some days after. 
Surely this is nothing less than the most egregious 
folly and madness. 

I shall conclude with the words of my discreet 
friend Agricola, of Chester County, when he gave 
his son a good plantation. " My son," said he, " I 
give thee now a valuable parcel of land ; I assure 
thee I have found a considerable quantity of gold by 
digging there ; thee mayest do the same ; but thee 
must carefully observe this, Never to dig more than 



LETTER FROM ANTHONY AFTERWIT 
to the pennsylvania gazette, july lo, 1732 

Mr. Gazetteer : 

I am an honest tradesman who never meant harm 
to anybody. My affairs went on smoothly while a 
bachebr ; but of late I have met with some difficul- 
ties, of which I take the freedom to give you an 
account. 

About the time I first addressed my present spouse, 
her father gave out in speeches that, if she married 
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a man he liked, he would give with her two huadred 
pounds in cash on the day of marriage. He never 
said so much to me, it is true ; but he always received 
me very kindly at his house and Openly countenanced 
my courtship. I formed several fine schemes what 
to do with this same two hundred pounds, and in 
some measure neglected my business on that account ; 
but unluckily it came to pass that when the old gen- 
tleman said I was pretty well engaged and that the 
match was too far gone to be easily broken oft, he, 
without any reason given, grew very angry, forbid 
me the house, and told his daughter that if she 
married me he would not give her a farthing. How- 
ever (as he thought), we were not to be disappointed 
in that manner, but, having stole a wedding, I took 
her home to my house, where we were not in quite 
so poor a condition as the couple described in the 
Scotch song, who had 

"Neither pot nor pan, 
But four bate legs together," 

for I had a house tolerably furnished for a poor man 
before. No thanks to Dad, who I understood was 
very much pleased with his politic management, and 
I have since learned that there are other old cur- 
mudgeons (so called) besides him who have this 
trick to marry their daughters and yet keep what 
they might well spare till they can keep it no longer. 
But this by way of digression ; a word to the wise is 
enough. 
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I soon saw that with care and industry we might 
live tolerably easy and in credit with our neighbors ; 
but my wife had a strong inclination to be a gentle- 
woman. In consequence of this my old-fashioned 
looking-glass was one day broke, as she said, no one 
could tell which way. However, since we could not 
be without a glass in the room, " My dear," saith 
she, " we may as well buy a large fashionable one 
that Mr. , Such-a-one has to sell. It will cost but 
little more than a common glass, and will look much 
handsomer and more creditable." Accordingly the 
glass was bought and hung against the wall ; but in 
a week's time I was made sensible by little and Httle 
that the table was by no means suitable to such a glass ; 
and a more proper table being procured, some time 
after my spouse, who was an excellent contriver, 
informed me where we might have very handsome 
chairs in the way; and thus by degrees I found all 
my old furniture stowed up in the garret, and every 
thing below altered for the better. 

Had we stopped here it might have done well 
enough. But my wife being entertained with tea 
by the good women she visited, we could do no less 
than the like when they visited us, and so we got a 
tea-table with all its appurtenances of china and 
silver. Then my spouse unfortunately overworked 
herself in washing the house, so that we could do 
no longer without a maid. Besides this it happened 
frequently that when I came home at one the din- 
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ner was but just put in the pot, and my dear thought 
reaUy it had been but eieven. At other times when I 
came at the same hour she wondered I would stay so 
long, for dinner was ready about one and had waited 
for me these two hours. These irregularities occa- 
sioned by mistaking the time convinced me that it 
was absolutely necessary to buy a clock, which my 
spouse observed was a great ornament to the room. 
And lastly, to my grief, she was troubled with some 
ailment or other, and nothing did her so much good 
as riding, and these hackney horses were such wretched 
ugly creatures that — I bought a very fine pacing 
mare which cost twenty pounds; and hereabouts 
affairs have stood for about a twelvemonth past. 

I could see all along that this did not at all suit 
with my circumstances, but had not resolution 
enough to help it, till lately, receiving a very severe 
dun, which mentioned the next court, I began in 
earnest to project relief. Last Monday my dear 
went over the river to see a relation and stay a fort- 
night, because she could not bear the heat of the 
town air. In the interim I have taken my turn to 
make alterations, namely — I have turned away the 
maid, bag and baggage (for what should we do with 
a maid, who, beside our boy, have none but our- 
selves ?). I have sold the pacing mare and bought a 
good milch cow with three pounds of the money, I 
have disposed of the table and put a good spinning- 
wheel in its place, which methinks looks very 
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pret^; nine empty canisters I have stufiEed with 
flax, and with some of the money of the tea-furni- 
ture I have bought a set of knitting-needles, for to 
tell you the truth / bt^n to ■want stockings. The 
fine clock I have transformed into an hour-glass, by 
v^hich I have gained a good round sum, and one of 
the pieces of the old looking-glass, squared and 
framed, supplies the place of the great one, which 
I have conveyed into a closet, where it may possibly 
remain some years. In short, the face of things is 
quite changed, and methinks you would smile to see 
my hour-glass hanging in the place of the clock. 
What a great ornament it is to the room 1 I have 
paid my debts and find money in my pocket. I 
expect my dear home next Friday, and as your 
paper is taken at the house where she is, I hope the 
reading of this will prepare her mind for the above 
surprising revolutions. If she can conform herself 
to this new manner of living, we shall be the happiest 
couple perhaps in the province, and by the blessing 
of God may soon be in thriving circumstances. I 
have reserved the great glass, because I know her 
heart is set upon it; I will allow her when she 
comes in to be taken suddenly ill with the headache, 
the stomach-ache, fainting fits, or whatever other dis- 
order she may think more proper, and she may 
retire to bed as soon as she pleases. But if I 
should not find her in perfect health, both of body 
and mind, the next morning, away goes the afore- 
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said great glass, with several other trinkets I have 
no occasion for, to the vendue that very day, which 
is the irrevocable resolution 

Of, Sir, her loving husband, and 
Vour very humble servant, 

ANTHONY AFTERWIT. 

P.S. I would be glad to know how you approve 
my conduct. 

Answer, I don't love to concern myself in affairs 
between man and wife. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN 

To MY Friend, A. B. : 

As you have desired it of me, I write the following 
hints, which have been of service to me, and may, if 
observed, be so to you. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day by his labor, and goes abroad, or 
sits idle one half of that day, though he spends but 
sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought not 
to reckon that the only expense ; he has really spent, 
or rather thrown away, five shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me 
the interest, or so much as I can make of it during 
that time. This amounts to a considerable sum 
where a man has good and large credit, and makes 
good use of it. 
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Remember that money is of the prolific, generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring 
can beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is 
six, turned again it Is seven and three-pence, and so 
on till it becomes an hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces every turning, so 
that the profit rises quicker and quicker. He that 
kills a breeding sow destroys all her offspring to the 
thousandth generation. He that murders a crown 
destroys all that it might have produced, even scores 
of pounds. 

Remember- that six pounds a year is but a groat a 
day. For this little sum (which may be daily wasted 
either in time or expense un perceived) a man of credit 
may, on his own security, have the constant posses- 
sion and use of an hundred pounds. So much in 
stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, produces 
great advantage. 

Remember this saying : 7X^ good paymaster is lord 
of anelker man's purse. He that is known to pay 
punctually and exactly to the time he promises, may 
at anytime, and on any occasion, raise all the money 
his friends can spare. This is sometimes of great 
use. After industry and frugality, nothing contrib- 
utes more to the raising of a young man in the world 
than punctuality and justice in all his dealings; there- 
fore never keep borrowed money an hour beyond the 
time you promised, lest a disappointment shut up your 
friend's purse for ever. 
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The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a 
creditor, makes him easy six months longer ; but if 
he sees you at a billiard-table or hears your voice 
at a tavern when you should be at work, be sends 
for his money the next day ; demands it, before he 
can receive it, in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what 
you owe ; it makes you appear a careful as well as 
an honest man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. To prevent this, 
keep an exact account for some time, both of your 
expenses and your income. If you take the pains 
at first to mention particulars, it will have this good 
effect 1 you will discover how wonderfully small, tri- 
fling expenses mount up to large sums, and will dis- 
cern what might have been and may for the future be 
saved, without occasioning any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and frugality — that is, waste 
neither time nor money, but make the best use of 
both. Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do, and with them every thing. He that gets all 
he can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary 
expenses excepted), will certainly become rich, if 

C.x>glc 
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that Being who governs the world, to whom all 
should look for a blessing on their honest endeav- 
ours, doth not, in his wise providence, otherwise 
determine. 

AN OLD TRADESMAN. 



PROPOSALS RELATING TO THE EDUCA- 
TION OF YOUTH IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The good education of youth has been esteemed 
by wise men in all ages, as the surest foundation of 
the happiness both of private families and of com- 
monwealths.- Almost all governments have there- 
fore made it a principal object of their attention, to 
establish and endow with proper revenues such semi- 
naries of learning, as might supply the succeeding 
age with men qualified to serve the public with honor 
to themselves and to their country. 

Many of the first settlers of these provinces were 
men who had received a good education in Europe ; 
and to their wisdom and good management we owe 
much of our present prosperity. But their hands 
were full, and they could not do all things. The 
present race are not thought to be generally of equal 
ability ; for, though the American youth are allowed 
not to want capacity, yet the best capacities require 
cultivation; it being truly with them, as with the 
best ground, which, unless well tilled and sowed with 
profitable seed, produces only ranker weeds. 
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That we may obtain the advantages arbing from 
an increase of knowledge, and prevent, as much as 
may be, the mischievous consequences that would 
attend a general ignorance among us, the following 
hints are offered towards forming a plan for the 
education of the youth of Pennsylvania, viz. 

It is proposed. 

That some persons of leisure and public spirit 
apply for a charter, by which they may be incor- 
porated, with power to erect an Academy for the 
education of youth, to govern the same, provide 
masters, make rules, receive donations, purchase 
lands, and to add to their number, irom time to 
time, such other persons as they shall judge suitable. 

That the members of the corporation make it their 
pleasure, and in some degree their business, to visit 
the Academy often, encourage and countenance the 
youth, countenance and assist the masters, and by all 
means in their power advance the usefulness and 
reputation of the design ; that they look on the Stu- 
dents as in some sort their children, treat them with 
familiarity and affection, and, when they have be- 
haved well, and gone through their studies, and are 
to enter the world, zealously unite, and make all the 
interest that can be made to establish them, whether 
in business, offices, marriages, or any other thing for 
their advantage, preferably to all other persons what- 
soever, even of equal merit. 

And if men may, and frequently do, catch such a 
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taste for cultivating flowers, for planting, grafting, 
inoculating, and the like, as to despise all other 
amusements for their sake, why may not we expect 
they should acquire a relish for that more useful cvA- 
ture of young minds. Thomson says, 

' " Tis joy to see the buman blossoms blovr, 

AVhen infant reason grows apace, and calls 
Foi (he kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task ! to rear (he tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot; 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to tin 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast." 

That a house be provided for the Academy, if not 
in the town, not many miles from it ; the situation 
high and dry, and, if it may be, not far from a river, 
having a garden, orchard, meadow, and a field or 
two. 

That the house be furnished with a library if in 
the country, (if in the town, the town libraries may 
serve), with maps of all countries, globes, some mathe- 
matical instruments, an apparatus for experiments 
in natural philosophy, and for mechanics ; prints, of 
all kinds, prospects, buildings, and machines. 

That the Rector be a man of good understanding, 
good morals, diligent and patient, learned in the 
languages and sciences, and a correct, pure speaker 
and writer of the English tongue ; to have such tutors 
under him as shall be necessary. 
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That the boarding scholars diet tt^ther, plainly, 
temperately, and frugally. 

That, to keep them in health, and to strengthen 
and render active their bodies, they be frequently 
exercised in running, leaping, wresding, and swim- 
ming. 

That they have peculiar habits to distinguish them 
from other youth, if the Academy be in or near the 
town ; for this, among other reasons, that their be- 
haviour may be the better observed. 

As to their studies, it would be well if they could 
be taught every thing that is useful, and every thing 
that is ornamental. But art is long, and their time 
is short. It is therefore proposed, that they learn 
those things that are likely to be most useful and 
most ornamental; regard being had to the several 
professions for which they are intended. 

All should be taught to write a fair hand, and swift, 
as that is useful to all. And with it may be learned 
something of drawing, by imitation of prints, and 
some of the first principles of perspective. 

Arithmetic, accounts, and some of the first princi- 
ples of geometry and astronomy. 

The English language might be taught by gram- 
mar ; in which some of our best writers, as Tillotson, 
Addison, Pope, Algernon Sidney, Cato's Letters, &c., 
should be classics ; the styles principally to be cul- 
tivated being the clear and the concise, Reading 
should also be taught, and pronouncing properly, 
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distinctly, emphatically ; not with an even tone, which 
under-dots, nor a theatrical, which over-does nature. 

To form their style, they should be put on writing 
letters to each other, making abstracts of what they 
read, or writing the same things in their own words ; 
telling or writing stories lately read, in their own 
expressions. All to be revised and corrected by the 
tutor, who should give his reasons, and explain the 
force and import of words. 

To form their pronunciation, they may be put 
on making declamations, repeating speeches, and 
delivering orations ; the tutor assisting at the re- 
hearsals, teaching, advising, and correcting their 
accent. 

But if History be made a constant part of their 
reading, such as the translations of the Greek and 
Roman historians, and the modern histories of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, may not almost al! kinds of 
useful knowledge be that way introduced to advan- 
tage, and with pleasure to the student ? As 

Geography, by reading with maps, and being re- 
quired to point out the places where the greatest 
actions were done, to give their old and new names, 
with the bounds, situation, and extent of the coun- 
tries concerned. 

Chronology, by the help of Helvicus or some other 
writer of the kind, who will enable them to tell when 
those events happened, what princes were contem- 
poraries, and what states or famous men flourished 
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about that time. The several principal epochas to 
be first well fixed in their memories. 

Ancient Customs, religious and civil, being fre- 
quently mentioned in history, will give occasion for 
explaining them ; in which the prints of medals, 
basso-rilievos, and ancient monuments will greatly 
assist. 

Morality, by descanting and making continual 
observations on the causes of the rise or fall of any 
man's character, fortune, and power, mentioned in 
history ; the advantages of temperance, order, fru- 
gality, industry, and perseverance. Indeed, the 
general natural tendency of reading good history 
must be, to fix in the minds of youth deep impres- 
sions of the beauty and usefulness of virtue of all 
kinds, public spirit, and fortitude. 

History will show the wonderful effects of oratory, 
in governing, turning, and leading great bodies of 
mankind, armies, cities, nations. When the mtnds 
of youth are struck with admiration at this, then is 
the time to give them the principles of that art, 
which they will study with taste and application. 
Then they may be made acquainted with the best 
models among the ancients, their beauties being 
particularly pointed out to them. Modem political 
oratory being chiefly performed by the pen and 
press, its advantages over the ancient in some re- 
spects are to be shown ; as that its effects are more 
extensive, and more lasting. 
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History will also afford frequent opportunities of 
showing the necessity of a public religion, from its 
usefulness to the public; the advantage of a reli- 
gious character among private persons ; the mis- 
chiefs of superstition, and the excellency of the 
Christian Religion above all others, ancient or 
niodern. 

History will also give occasion to expatiate on 
the advantage of civil orders and constitutions-, 
how men and their properties are protected by 
joining in societies and establishing government; 
their industry encouraged and rewarded, arts in- 
vented, and life made more comfortable ; the advan- 
tages of liberty, mischiefs of licentiousness, benefits 
arising from good laws and a due execution of jus- 
tice. Thus may the first principles of sound politics 
be fixed in the minds of youth. « 

On historical occasions, questions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, will naturally arise, and 
may be put to youth, which they may debate in con- 
versation and in writing. When they ardently de- 
sire victory, for the sake of the praise attending it, 
they will begin to feel the want, and be sensible of 
the use, of logic, or the art of reasoning to discover 
truth, and of arguing to defend it, and convince 
adversaries. This would be the time to acquaint 
them with the principles of that art. Grotius, Puff- 
endorff, and some other writers of the same kind, 
may be used on these occasions to decide their dis- 
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putes. Public disputes warm the imaginatioD, whet 
the industiy, and strengthen the natural abilities. 

When youth are told, that the gieat men, whose 
lives and actions they read in history, spoke two of 
the best languages that ever were, the most expres- 
sive, copious, beautiful ; and that the finest writings, 
the most correct compositions, the most perfect pro- 
ductions of human wit and wisdom, are in those 
languages, which have endured for ages, and will 
endure while there are men; that no translation 
can do them justice, or give the pleasure found in 
reading the originals ; that those languages a>ntain 
all science ; that one of them is become almost uni- 
versal, being the language of learned men in all 
countries; and that to understand them is a dis- 
tinguishing ornament ; they may be thereby made 
^desirous of learning those languages, and their 
industry sharpened in the acquisition of them. All 
intended for divinity, should be taught the Latin 
and Greek; for physic, the Latin, Greek, and 
French ; for law, the Latin and French ; mer- 
chants, the French, German, and Spanish; and, 
though all should not be compelled to leam Latin, 
Greek, or the modem foreign languages, yet none 
that have an ardent desire to leam them should be 
refused ; their English, arithmetic, and other studies 
absolutely necessary, being at the same time not 
neglected. 

If the new Universal History were also read, it 
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would give a connected idea of human affairs, so far 
as it goes, which should be followed by the best 
modern histories, particularly of our mother coun- 
try; then of these colonies ; which should be accom- 
panied with observatio|}s on their rise, increase, use 
to Great Britain, encouragements and discourage- 
ments, the means to make them flourish, and secure 
their liberties. 

With the history of men, times, and nations, should 
be read at proper hours or days, some of the best 
histories of nature, which would not only be delight- 
ful to youth, and furnish them with matter for their 
letters, as well as other history, but would afterwards 
be of great use to them, whether they are merchants, 
handicrafts, or divines ; enabling the first the better 
to understand many commodities and drugs, the 
second to improve his trade or handicraft by new 
mixtures^ and materials, and the last to adorn his 
discourses by beautiful comparisons, and strengthen 
them by new proofs of divine providence. The con- 
versation of all will be improved by it, as occasions 
frequently occur of making natural observations, 
which are instructive, agreeable, and entertaining 
in almost all companies. Natural history will also 
afford opportunities of introducing many observa- 
tions, relating to the preservation of health, which 
may be afterwards of great use. Arbuthnot on Air 
and Aliment, Sanctorius on Perspiration, Lemery on 
Foods, and some others, may now be read, and a 
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very little explanation will make them sufficiently 
intelligible to youth. 

While they are reading natural history, might 
not a little gardening, planting, grafting, and inocu- 
lating, be taught and practised ; and now and then 
excursions made to the neighbouring plantations of 
the best farmers, their methods observed and rea- 
soned upon for the information of youth ? The im- 
provement of agriculture being useful to all, and 
skill in it no disparagement to any. 

The history of commerce, of the invention of arts, 
rise of manufactures, progress of trade, change of its 
seats, with the reasons and causes, may also be made 
entertaining to youth, and will be useful to all. And 
this, with the accounts in other history of the pro- 
digious force and effect of engines and machines 
used in war, will naturally introduce a desire to be 
instructed in mechanics, and to be informed of the 
principles of that art by which weak men perform 
such wonders, labor is saved, and manufactures ex- 
pedited. This will be the time to show them prints 
of ancient and modem machines; to explain them, 
to let them be copied, and to give lectures in 
mechanical philosophy. 

With the whole should be constantly inculcated 
and cultivated that benignity of mind, which shows 
itself in searching for and seizing every opportunity 
to serve and to oblige ; and is the foundation of what 
is caW^A good breeding ; highly useful to the possessor, 
and most agreeable to all. ,-. , , 
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The idea of what is true w^rtV should also be often 
presented to youth, explained and impressed on their 
minds, as consisting in an inclination, joined with an 
ability, to serve mankind, one's country, friends, and 
family ; which ability is, with the blessing of God, to 
be acquired or greatly increased by (rue learning; 
and should, indeed, be the great aim and end of all 
learning. 

THE KITE EXPERIMENT 

Philadhlphia, 19 October, 1752. 
Sir:* 

As frequent mention is made in publick papers 
from Europe of the success of the Philadelphia 
experiment for drawing the electric fire from the 
clouds by means of pointed rods of iron erected on 
high buildings, &c., it may be agreeable to the curi- 
ous to be informed that the same experiment has 
succeeded in Philadelphia, though made in a differ- 
ent and more easy manner, which is as follows. 

Make a small cross of two light strips of cedar, 
the arms so long as to reach to the four corners of a 
large thin silk handkerchief when extended ; tie the 
comers of the handkerchief to the extremities of the 
cross, so you have the body of a kite ; which, being 
properly accommodated with a tail, loop, and string, 
will rise in the air, like those made of paper ; but 
this being of silk is fitter to bear the wet and wind 

I Leltei to Pelec Collinson. Read before the Royal Sodcty. 
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of a thundergust without tearing. To the top of the 
upright stick of the cross is to be fixed a very sharp- 
pointed wire, rising a foot or more above the wood. 
To the end of the twine, next the hand, is to be tied 
a silk ribbon, and where the silk and twine join, a 
key may be fastened. This kite is to be raised 
when a thunder-gust appears to be coming on, and 
the person who holds the string must stand within 
a door or window, or under some cover, so that the 
silk ribbon may not be wet ; and care must be taken 
that the twine does not touch the frame of the door 
or window. As soon as any of the thunder-clouds 
come over the kite, the pointed wire will draw the 
electric fire from them, and the kite, with all the 
twine, will be electrified, and the loose hlaments 
of the twine will stand out every way, and be at- 
tracted by an approaching finger. And when the 
rain has wetted the kite and twine, so that it can 
conduct the electric fire freely, you will find it stream 
out plentifully from the key on the approach of your 
knuckle. At this key the phial may be cliarged ; 
and from electric fire thus obtained spirits may 
be kindled, and all the other electric experiments 
be performed which are usually done by the help 
of a rubbed glass globe or tube, and thereby the 
sameness of the electric matter with that of lightning 
completely demonstrated. 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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THE COURSE OF NORTHEAST STORMS 

12 May, 1760. 
Deak Sir : ' 

Agreeably to your request, I send you my reasons 
for thinking that our northeast storms in North 
America begin first, in point of time, in the south- 
west parts ; that is to say, the air in Georgia, the 
farthest of our colonies to the southwest, begins to 
move southwesterly before the air of Carolina, which 
is the next colony northeastward ; the air of Carolina 
has the same motion before the air of Virginia, which 
lies still more northeastward -, and so on northeast- 
erly through Pennsylvania, New York, New Eng- 
land, &c., quite to Newfoundland. 

These northeast storms are generally very violent, 
continue sometimes two or three days, and often 
do considerable damage in the harbours along the 
coast. They are attended with thick clouds and 
rain. 

What gave me this idea, was the following circum- 
stance. About twenty years ago, a few more or 
less, I cannot from my memory be certain, we were- 
to have an eclipse of the moon at Philadelphia, on 
a Friday evening, about nine o'clock. I intended 
to observe it, but was prevented by a northeast 
storm, which came on about seven, with thick clouds 
as usual, that quite obscured the whole hemisphere. 
Yet when the post brought us the Boston newspaper, 

1 Leiler (o Alexander Small , '.iKXjIc 
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giving an account ot the effects of the same storm 
in those parts, I found the beginning of the eclipse 
bad been well observed there, though Boston lies 
northeast of Philadelphia about four hundred miles. 
This puzzled me, because the storm began with us 
so soon as to prevent any observation, and being 
a northeast storm, I imagined it must have begun 
rather sooner in places farther to the northeastward 
than it did at Philadelphia. I therefore mentioned 
it in a letter to my brother, who lived at Boston ; 
and he informed me the storm did not begin with 
them till near eleven o'clock, so that they had a 
good observation of the eclipse ; and upon compar- 
ing all the other accounts I received from the sev- 
eral colonies, of the time of beginning of the same 
storm, and, since that, of other storms of the same 
kind, I found the beginning to be always later the 
farther northeastward. I have not my notes with 
me here in England, and cannot, from memory, say 
the proportion of time to distance, but I think it is 
about an hour to every hundred miles. 

From thence I formed an idea of the cause of 
these storms, which I would explain by a familiar 
instance or two. Suppose a long canal of water 
stopped at the end by a gate. The water is quite 
at rest till the gate is open, then it begins to move 
out through the gate ; the water next the gate is first 
in motion, and moves towards the gate ; the water 
next to that first water moves next, and so on suc- 
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cessively, till the water at the head of the canal is 
in motion, which is last of all. In this case, all the 
water moves indeed towards the gate, but the suc- 
cessive times of beginning motion are the contrary 
way, viz., from the gate backwards to the head of the 
canal. Again, suppose the air in a chamber at rest, 
no current through the room till you make a fire in 
the chimney. Immediately the air in the chimney, 
being rarefied by the fire, rises ; the air next the 
chimney flows in to supply its place, moving towards 
the chimney; and, in consequence, the rest of the 
air successively, quite back to the door. Thus to 
produce our northeast storms, I suppose some great 
heat and rarefaction of the air in or about the Gulf 
of Mexico ; the air thence rising has its place sup- 
plied by the next more northern, cooler, and there- 
fore denser and heavier air; that, being in motion, 
Is followed by the next more northern air, &c., &c., in 
a successive current, to which current our coast and 
inland ridge of mountains give the direction of 
northeast, as they lie northeast and southwest. 

This I oflfer only as an hypothesis to account for 
this particular fact ; and perhaps, on farther exam- 
ination, a better and truer may be found. I do not 
suppose all storms generated in the same manner. 
Our northwest thunder-gusts in America, I know 
are not; but of them I have written my opinion 
fully in a paper which you have seen. I am, &c., 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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ENGLISH IGNORANCE OF AMERICA 
Monday, ao May, 1765. 

In your paper of Wednesday last, an ingenious 
correspondent who calls himself The Spectator, 
and dates from IHmUco, under the guise of good-will 
to news-writers, whom he calls a "useful body of 
men in this great city," has, in my opinion, artfully 
attempted to turn them and their works into ridi- 
cule, wherein, if he could succeed, great injury 
might be done to the public as well as to these 
good people. 

Supposing, Sir, that the " itje hears " they give us 
of this or the other intended tour or voyage of this 
and the other great personage were mere inventions, 
yet they at least offer us an innocent amusement 
while we read, and useful matter for conversation 
■ wrhtn we are disposed to converse. 

Englishmen, Sir, are apt to be silent when they 
have nothing to say, and too apt to be sullen, when 
they are silent ; and, when they are sullen, to hang 
themselves. But, by these we hears, we are supplied 
with abundant funds for discourse. We discuss the 
motives for such voyages, the probability of their 
being undertaken, and the practicability of their 
execution. Here we display our judgment in poli- 
tics, our knowledge of the interests of princes, and 
our skill in geography, and (if we have it) show our 
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dexterity in argumentation. In the meantime, the 
tedious hour is killed, we go home pleased with the 
applause we have received from others, or at least 
with those we give to ourselves ; we sleep soundly, 
and live on, to the comfort of our families. But, 
Sir, I beg leave to say, that all the articles of 
news that seem improbable are not mere inven- 
tions. Some of them, I can assure you on the 
faith of a traveller, are serious truths. And here, 
quitting Mr. Spectator of Pimlico, give me leave to 
instance the various accounts the news-writers have 
given us, with so much honest zeal for the welfare 
of Poor Old England, of the establishing manufac- 
tures in the colonies to the prejudice of those of the 
kingdom. It is objected by superficial readers, who 
yet pretend to some knowledge of those countries, 
that such establishments are not only improbable, 
but impossible, for that their sheep have but little 
wool, not in the whole sufficient for a pair of stock- 
ings a year to each inhabitant ; that, from the uni- 
versal dearness of labor among them, the working 
of iron and other materials, except in a few coarse 
instances, is impracticable to any advantage. 

Dear Sir, do not let us suffer ourselves to be 
amused with such groundless objections. The very 
tails of the American sheep are so laden with wool, 
that each has a little car or wagon on four little 
wheels to support and keep it from trailing on the 
ground. Would they caulk their ships ; would they 
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even litter their horses with woo), if it were not both 
plenty and cheap ? And what signifies the dearness 
of labor, when an English shilling passes for five 
and 'twenty? Their engaging three hundred silk 
throwsters here in one week for New York was 
treated as a fable, because, forsooth, they have " no 
silk there to throw," Those who make this objec- 
tion perhaps do not know that at the same time the 
agents from the King of Spain were at Quebec to 
contract for one thousand pieces of cannon, to be 
made there for the fortification of Mexico, and 
at New York engaging the usual supply of woolen 
floor-carpets for their West India houses; other 
agents from the Emperor of China were at Boston 
treating about an exchange of raw silk for wool, to 
be carried in Chinese junks through the Straits of 
Magellan. 

And yet all this is as certainly true as the account, 
said to be from Quebec, in all the papers of last 
week, that the inhabitants of Canada are making 
preparations for a cod and whale fishery this " sum- 
mer in the upper Lakes." Ignorant people may 
object that the upper Lakes are fresh, and that cod 
and whales are salt water fish, but let them know, 
Sir, that cod, like other fish, when attacked by their 
enemies, fly into any water where they can be safest ; 
that whales, when they have a mind to eat cod, pur- 
sue them wherever they fly, and that the grand leap 
of the whale in the chase up the Falls of Niagara is 
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esteemed by all who have seen it as one of the finest 
spectacles in nature. Really, Sit, the world is grown 
too incredulous. It is like the pendulum ever swing- 
ing from one extreme to another. Formerly every- 
thing printed was believed because it was in print. 
Now things seem to be disbelieved for just the very 
same reason. Wise men wonder at the present 
growth of infidelity. They should have considered 
when they taught people to doubt the authority of 
newspapers and the truth of predictions in the alma- 
nacs, that the next step might be a disbelief of the 
welWouched accounts of ghosts and witches, and 
doubts even of the truths of the Creed. 

This much I thought it necessary to say in favor 
of an honest set of writers whose comfortable living 
depends on collecting and supplying the printers with 
news at the small price of sixpence an article, and 
who always show their regard to truth by contradict- 
ing in a subsequent article such as are wrong for 
another sixpence, to the great satisfaction and im- 
provement of us coffee-house students in history and 
politics, and all future Livys, Rapins, Robertsons, 
Humes, and Macaulays, who may be sincerely in- 
clined to furnish the world with that rara avis, a 
true history. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

A TRAVELLER. 
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POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF THE TIME' 

London, ii April, 1767. 
I received your obliging favor of January the rgth. 
You have kindly relieved me from the pain I had 
long been under. You are goodness itself. I ought 
to have answered yours of December 25th, 1765. 
I never received a letter that contained sentiments 
more suitable to my own. It found me under much 
agitation of mind on the very important subject it 
treated. It fortified me greatly in the judgment I 
was inclined to form, though contrary to the general 
vogue, on the then delicate and critical situation of 
affairs between Great Britain and the colonies, and 
on that weighty point, their union. You guessed 
aright in supposing that I would not be a muie in 
that play. I was extremely busy, attending members 
of both Houses, informing, explaining, consulting, 
disputing, in a continual hurry from morning till 
night, till the affair was happily ended. During the 
course of its being called before the House of Com- 
mons, I spoke my mind pretty freely. Enclosed I 
send you the imperfect account that was taken of that 
examination. You will there see how entirely we 
agree, except in a point of fact, of which you could 
not but be misinformed ; the papers at that time 
being full of mistaken assertions, that the colonies 
had been the cause of the war, and had ungrate- 
i Letter lo Lord Kames. nnolr 
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fully refused to bear any part of the expenses 
of it. 

I send it you now, because I apprehend some 
late accidents are_ likely to revive the contest 
between the two countries. I fear it will be a 
mischievous one. It becomes a matter of great 
importance, that clear ideas should be formed on 
solid principles, both in Britain and America, of 
the true political relation between them, and the 
mutual duties belonging to that relation. Till this 
is done, they will be often jarring. I know none 
whose knowledge, sagacity, and impartiality qualify 
him so thoroughly for suchaservice as yours do you. 
I wish, therefore, you would consider it. You may 
thereby be the happy instrument of great good to 
the nation, and of preventing much mischief and 
bloodshed. I am fully persuaded with you, that a 
consoHdaHng union, by a fair and equal representa- 
tion of all the parts of this empire in Parliament, is 
the only firm basis on which its political grandeur 
and prosperity can be founded, Ireland once 
wished it, but now rejects it. The time has been, 
when the colonies might have been pleased with it; 
they are now indifferent about it ; and, if it is much 
longer delayed, they too will refuse it. But the 
pride of this people cannot bear the thought of it, 
and therefore it will be delayed. Every man in 
England seems to consider himself as a piece of a 
sovereign over America ; seems to jostle himself 
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into the throne with the King, and talks of our 
subjects in the colonies. The Parliament cannot well 
and wisely make laws suited to the colonies, without 
being properly and truly informed of their circum- 
stances, abilities, temper, &c. Tfiis it cannot be with- 
out representatives from thence ; and yet it is fond of 
this power, and averse to the only means of acquir- 
ing the necessary knowledge for exercising it ; which 
is desiring to be omnipotent, without being omniscient. 

I have mentioned that the contest is likely to be 
revived. It is on this occasion. In the same ses- 
sion with the Stamp Act, an act was passed to 
regulate the quartering of soldiers in America ; when 
the bill was first brought in, it contained a clause, 
empowering the officers to quarter their sol- 
diers in private houses ; this we warmly opposed, 
and got it omitted. The bill passed, however, with 
a clause that empty houses, barns, &c., should be 
hired for them ; and that the respective provinces 
where they were should pay the expense and furnish 
firing, bedding, drink, and some other articles to the 
soldiers, gratis. There is no way for any province 
to do this but by the Assembly's making a law to 
raise the money. The Pennsylvania Assembly has 
made such a law ; the New York Assembly has 
refused to do it ; and now all the talk here is of 
sending a force to compel them. 

The reasons given by the Assembly to the gov- 
ernor for the refusal are, that they understand the 
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act to mean the furnishing such things to soldiers 
only while on their march through the country, and 
not to great bodies of soldiers, to be fixed, as at 
present, in the province, the burden in the latter 
case being greater than the inhabitants can bear; 
that it would put it in the power of the captain- 
general to oppress the province at pleasure, &c. 
But there is supposed to be another reason at 
bottom, which they intimate, though they do not 
plainly express it ; to wit, that it is of the nature of 
an internal tax laid on them by Parliament, which 
has no right so to do. Their refusal is here called 
rebellion, and punishment is thought of. 

Now waiving that point of right, and supposing 
the legislatures of America subordinate to the legis- 
lature of Great Britain, one might conceive, I think, 
a power in the superior legislature to forbid the 
inferior legislature making particular laws; but to 
enjoin it to make a particular law, contrary to its 
own judgment, seems improper ; an Assembly or 
Parliament not being an executive officer of govern- 
ment, whose duty is, in law-making, to obey orders, 
but a deliberative body, who are to consider what 
comes before them, its propriety, practicability, or 
possibility, and to determine accordingly. The very 
nature of a Parliament seems to be destroyed by 
supposing it may be bound and compelled, by a 
law of a superior Parliament, to make a law con- 
trary to its own judgment. 
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Indeed, the act of Parliament in question has not, 
as in other acts when a duty is enjoined, directed a 
penalty on neglect or refusal, and a mode of recov- 
ering that penalty. It seems, therefore, to the peo- 
ple in America, as a mere requisition, which they 
are at liberty to comply with or not, as it may suit 
or not suit the different circumstances of the dif- 
ferent provinces. Pennsylvania has therefore volun- 
tarily complied. New York, as I said before, has 
refused. The ministry that made the act, and all 
their adherents, call for vengeance. The present 
ministry are perplexed, and the measures they will 
finally take on the occasion are yet unknown. But 
sure am I, that, if force is used, great mischief will 
ensue ; the affections of the people of America to 
this country will be alienated ; your commerce will 
be diminished ; and a total separation of interests 
will be the final consequence. 

It is a common but mistaken notion here, that the 
colonies were planted at the expense of Parliament, 
and that therefore the Parliament has a right to tax 
them, &c. The truth Is, they were planted at the 
expense of private adventurers, who went over there 
to settle, with leave of the King, given by charter. 
On receiving this leave and those charters, the ad- 
venturers voluntarily engaged to remain the King's 
subjects, though in a foreign country; a country 
which had not been conquered by either King or 
Parliament, but was possessed by a free people. 
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When our planters arrived, they purchased the 
lands of the natives, without putting King or Par- 
liament to any expense. Parliament had no band 
in their settlement, was never so much as consulted 
about their constitution, and took no kind of notice 
of them till many years after they were estabhshed. 
I except only the two modem colonies, or rather 
attempts to make colonies (for they succeed but 
poorly, and as yet hardly deserve the name of 
colonies), I mean Georgia and Nova Scotia, which 
have hitherto been little better than Parliamentary 
jobs. Thus all the colonies acknowledge the King 
as their sovereign ; his governors there represent 
his person ; laws are made by their Assemblies or 
little parliaments, with the governor's assent, sub- 
ject still to the King's pleasure to affirm or annul 
them. Suits arising in the colonies, and between 
colony and colony, are determined by the King in 
Council. In this view, they seem so many little 
states, subject to the same prince. The sovereignty 
of the King is therefore easily understood. But 
nothing is more common here than to talk of the 
sovereignty of Parliament, and the sovereignty of 
this nation over the colonies ; a kind of sovereignty, 
the idea of which is not so clear, nor does it clearly 
appear on what foundation it is established. On 
the other hand, it seems necessary for the common 
good of the empire, that a power be lodged some- 
where, to regulate its general commerce i this can 
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be placed nowhere so properly as in the Parliament 
of Great Britain ; and therefore, though that power 
has in some instances been executed with great 
partiality to Britain and prejudice to the colonies, 
they have nevertheless always submitted to it. 
Custom-houses are established in all of them, by 
virtue of laws made here, and the duties instantly 
paid, except by a few smugglers, such as are here 
and in all countries ; but internal taxes laid on them 
by Parliament are still and ever will be objected to, 
for the reason that you will see in the mentioned 
examination. 

Upon the whole, I have lived so great a part of 
my life in Britain, and have formed so many friend- 
ships in it, that I love it, and sincerely wish it pros- 
perity ; and therefore wish to see that union, on 
which alone I think it can be secured and estab- 
lished. As to America, the advantages of such a 
union to her are not so apparent. She may suffer 
at present under the arbitrary power of this country ; 
she may suffer for a while in a separation from it ; 
but these are temporary evils which she will out- 
grow. Scotland and Ireland are differently circum- 
stanced. Confined by the sea, they can scarcely 
increase in numbers, wealth, and strength, so as to 
overbalance England. But America, an immense 
territory, favored by nature with all advantages of 
climate, soils, great navigable rivers, lakes, &c., 
must become a great country, populous and mighty ; 
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and will, in less time than is generally conceived, be 
able to shake off any shackles that may be imposed 
upon her, and perhaps place them on the imposers. 
In the meantime every act of oppression will sour 
their tempers, lessen greatly, if not annihilate, the 
profits of your commerce with them, and hasten 
their final revolt ; for the seeds of liberty are uni- 
versally found there, and nothing can eradicate 
them. And yet there remains among that people 
so much respect, veneration, and affection for 
Britain, that, if cultivated prudently, with a kind 
usage and tenderness for their privileges, they 
might be easily governed still for ages, without 
force or any considerable expense. But I do not 
see here a sufficient quantity of the wisdom that is 
necessary to produce such a conduct, and I lament 
the want of it. 

I borrowed at Millar's the new edition of your 
Principles of Equity, and have read with great pleas- 
ure the preliminary discourse on the principles of 
morality. I have never before met with any thing 
so satisfactory on the subject. While reading it, 
I made a few remarks as I went along. They 
are not of much importance, but I send you the 
paper. 

I know the lady you mention (Mrs. Montague), 
having, when in England before, met her once or 
twice at Lord Bath's. I remember I then enter- 
tained the same opinion of her that you express. 
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On the strength of your recommendation, I purpose 
soon to wait on her. 

This is unexpectedly grown a long letter. The 
visit to Scotland, and the Art of Virtue, we will talk of 
hereafter. It is now time to say that I am, with 
increasing esteem and affection, my dear friend, 
yours ever, . 

R FRANKLIN. 

PETITION OF THE LETTER Z 

From "The Tatler," No. 1778 

To THE Worshipful Isaac BicKERSTArr, Esquire, 

Censor- General. 

The petition of the letter Z, commonly called 
Ezzard, Zed, Izard, most humhly showeth : 

That your petitioner is of as high extraction, and 
has as good an estate, as any other letter of the 
Alphabet ; 

That there is therefore no reason why he should 
be treated as he is, with disrespect and dignity ; 

That he is not only actually placed at the tail of 
the Alphabet, when he had as much right as any 
other to be at the head ; but is by the injustice of 
his enemies totally excluded from the word Wise ; 
and his place injuriously filled by a little hissing, 
crooked, serpentine, venomous letter called S, when 
it must be evident to your worship, and to all the 
world, that W, I, S, E, do not spell Wist but Wise. 
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Your petitioner therefore prays that the Alphabet 
may by your censorial authority be reversed ; and 
that in consideration of his long suffering and 
patience he may be placed at the head of it ; that 
s may be turned out of the word SVise, and the peti- 
tioner employed instead of him. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray, &c. &c. 

Mr. Bickerstaff, having examined the allegations 
of the above petition, judges and determines that Z 
be admonished to be content with his station, for- 
bear reflections upon his brother letters, and' remem- 
ber his own small usefulness, and the little occasion 
there is for him in the Republic of Letters since S, 
whom he so despises, can so well serve instead of 
him. 

THE ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT 
DREAMS 



As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasant and sometimes 
painful dreams, it becomes of some consequence 
to obtain the one kind and avoid the other ; for, 
whether real or imaginary, pain is pain and pleas- 
ure is pleasure. If we can sleep without dreaming, 
it is well that painful dreams are avoided. If, while 
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we sleep, we can have any pleasing dream, it is, as 
the French say, autante de gagne, so much added to 
the pleasure of life. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to 
be careful in preserving health, by due exercise 
and great temperance; for, in sickness, the imagi- 
nation is disturbed, and disagreeable, sometimes 
terrible, ideas are apt to present themselves. Exer- 
cise should precede meals, not immediately follow 
them ; the first promotes, the latter, unless moder- 
ate, obstructs digestion. If, after exercise, we feed 
sparingly, the digestion will be easy and good, the 
body lightsome, the temper cheerful, and all the 
animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, when 
it follows, will be natural and undisturbed ; while 
indolence, with full feeding, occasions nightmares 
and horrors inexpressible ; we fall from precipices, 
are assaulted by wild beasts, murderers, and demons, 
and experience every variety of distress. Observe, 
however, that the quantities of food and exercise 
are relative things ; those who move much may, 
and indeed ought to, eat much more ; those who 
use little exercise should eat little. In general, man- 
kind, since the improvement of cookery, eat about 
twice as much as nature requires. Suppers are not 
bad, if we have not dined; but restless nights 
naturally follow hearty suppers after full dinners. 
Indeed, as there is a difference in constitutions, 
some rest well after these meals ; it costs them only 
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a frightful dream and an apoplexy, after which they 
sleep till doomsday. Nothing is more common in 
the newspapers than instances of people who, after 
eating a hearty supper, are found dead abed in the 
morning. 

Another means of preserving health to be attended 
to is the having a constant supply of fresh air in 
your bed-chamber. It has been a great mistake 
the sleeping in rooms exactly closed, and in beds 
surrounded by curtains. No outward air that may 
come in to you is so unwholesome as the unchanged 
air, often breathed, of a close chamber. As boiling 
water does not grow hotter by longer boiling, if the 
particles that receive greater heat can escape, so 
living bodies do not putrefy, if the particles, so fast 
as they become putrid, can be thrown off. Nature 
expels them by the pores of the skin and the lungs, 
and in a free, open air they are carried off; but in a 
close room we receive them again and again, though 
they become more and more corrupt. A number of 
persons crowded into a small room thus spoil the air 
in a few minutes, and even render it mortal, as in 
the Black Hole at Calcutta. A single person is said 
to spoil only a gallon of air per minute, and there- 
fore requires a longer time to spoil a chamber-full ; 
but it is done, however, in proportion, and many 
putrid disorders hence have their origin. It is re- 
corded of Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, 
may be supposed to have best preserved his health, 
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that he" slept always in the open air; for, when he 
had lived Ave hundred years, an angel said to him, 
" Arise, Methusalem, and build thee an house, for 
thou shalt live yet five hundred years longer." But 
Methusalem answered and said, "If I am to live 
but five hundred years longer, it is not worth while 
to build me an house ; I will sleep in the air, as I 
have been used to do." Physicians, after having for 
ages contended that the sick should not be indulged 
with fresh air, have at length discovered that it may 
do them good. It is therefore to be hoped that they 
may in time discover likewise that it is not hurtful 
to those who are in health, and that we may be then 
cured of the aerophobia that at present distresses 
weak minds, and makes them choose to be stifled 
and poisoned, rather than leave open the window 
of a bed-chamber, or put down the glass of a coach. 
Confined air, when saturated with perspirable mat- 
ter, will not receive more ; and that matter must re- 
main in our bodies, and occasion diseases; but it 
gives some previous notice of its being about to be 
hurtful, by producing certain uneasinesses, slight in- 
deed at first, such as with regard to the lungs is a 
trifling sensation, and to the pores of the skin a kind 
of restlessness, which is difficult to describe, and few 
that feel it know the cause of it. But we may recol- 
lect that sometimes, on waking in the night, we have, 
if warmly covered, found it difficult to get asleep 
again. We turn often, without finding repose in any 
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position. This fidgetiness (to use a vulgar ex- 
pression for want of a better) is occasioned wholly 
by an uneasiness in the skin, owing to the retention 
of the perspirable matter, the bed-clothes having re- 
ceived their quantity, and, being saturated, refusing 
to take any more. To become sensible of this by 
an experiment, let a person keep his position in the 
bed, but throw ofE the bed-clothes, and suffer fresh 
air to approach the part uncovered of his body ; he 
will then feel that part suddenly refreshed ; for the 
air will immediately relieve the skin, by receiving, 
licking up, and carrying off the load of perspirable 
matter that incommoded it. For every portion of 
cool, air that approaches the wann skin, in receiving 
its part of that vapor, receives therewith a degree of 
heat that rarefies and renders it lighter, when it will 
be pushed away with its burthen, by cooler and there- 
fore heavier fresh air, which for a moment supplies 
its place, and then, being likewise changed and 
warmed, gives way to a succeeding qoantity. This 
is the order of nature, to prevent animals being in- 
fected by their own perspiration. He will now be 
sensible of the difference between the part exposed 
to the air and that which, remaining sunk in the bed, 
denies the air access; for this part now manifests 
its uneasiness more distinctly by the comparison, 
and the seat of the uneasiness is more plainly per- 
ceived than when the whole surface of the body was 
effected by it, 
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Here then is one great and general cause of un- 
pleasing dreams. For when the body is uneasy the 
mind will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable Ideas 
of various kinds will in sleep be the natural conse- 
quences. The remedies, preventive and curative, 
follow. 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for 
health's sake), less perspirable matter is produced 
in a given time ; hence the bed-clothes receive it 
longer before they are saturated, and we may there- 
fore sleep longer before we are made uneasy by their 
refusing to receive any more, 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more easily 
to pass through them, we are less incommoded, such' 
being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, 
and find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of 
bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed- 
clothes well with at least twenty shakes, then throw 
the bed open and leave it to cool; in the meanwhile, 
continuing undressed, walk about your chamber till 
your skin has had time to discharge its load, which 
it will do sooner as the air may be drier and colder. 
When you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, 
then return to your bed, and you will soon fall asleep 
and your sleep will be sweet and pleasant. All the 
scenes presented to your fancy will be too of the 
pleasing kind. I am often as agreeably entertained 
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with them as by the scenery of an opera. If you 
happen to be too indolent to get out of bed, you may 
instead of it lift up your bed-clothes with one arm 
and leg, so as to draw in a good deal of fresh air, 
and by letting them fall force It out again. This, 
repeated twenty times, will so clear them of the 
perspirable matter they have imbibed, as to permit 
your sleeping well for some time afterwards. But 
this latter method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great luxury in rising, when 
they wake in a hot bed, and going into the cool one. 
Such shifting of beds would also be of great service 
to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes and fre- 
quently procures sleep. A very large bed that will 
admit a removal so distant from the iirst situation as 
to be cool and sweet, may, in a degree, answer the 
same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this 
little piece. Care must be taken when you lie down 
to dispose your pillow so as to suit your manner of 
placing your head, and to be perfectly easy; then 
place your limbs so as not to bear inconveniently 
hard upon one another, as, for instance, the joints 
of your ankles ; for, though a bad position may at 
first give but little pain and be hardly noticed, yet a 
continuance will render it less tolerable, and the un- 
easiness may come on while you are asleep, and dis- 
turb your imagination. These are the rules of the 
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art. But, though they will generally prove effectual 
in producing the end intended, there is a case in 
which the most punctual observance of them will 
be totally fruitless, I need not mention the case to 
you, my dear friend, but my account of the art would 
be imperfect without it. The case is, when the per- 
son who desires to have pleasant dreams has not 
taken care to preserve, what is necessary above all 
things, A Good Conscience. 



RULES FOR REDUCING A GREAT EMPIRE 
TO A SMALL ONE 



An ancient sage valued himself upon this, that, 
though he could not fiddle, he knew how to make 
a great city of a little one. The science that I, a 
modern simpleton, am about to communicate, is the 
very reverse. 

I address myself to all ministers who have the 
management of extensive dominions, which from 
their very greatness have become troublesome to 
govern, because the multiplicity of their affairs leaves 
no time for fiddling. 

I. In the first place, gentlemen, you are to con- 
sider that a great empire, like a great cake, is most 
easily diminished at the edges. Turn your attention, 
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therefore, first to your remotest provinces ; that, as 
you get rid of them, the next may follow in order. 

2. That the possibility of this separation may 
always exist, take special care the provinces are 
never incorporated with the mother country ; that they 
do not enjoy the same common rights, the same privi- 
leges in commerce ; and that they are governed hy 
severer laws, all of your enacting, without allowing 
them any share in the choice of the legislators. By 
carefully making and preserving such distinctions, 
you will (to keep to my simile of the cake) act like a 
wise ginger-bread baker, who, to facilitate a division, 
cuts his dough half through in those places where, 
when baked, he would have it broken to pieces. 

3. TJiose remote provinces have perhaps been 
acquired, purchased, or conquered, at the sole ex- 
pense of the settlers, or their ancestors, without the 
aid of the mother country. If this should happen 
to increase her strength, by their growing numbers 
ready to join in her wars ; her commerce, by their 
growing demand for her manufactures ; or her naval 
power, by greater employment for her ships and sea- 
men, they may probably suppose some merit in this, 
and that it entitles them to some favor ; you are 
therefore to forget it all, or resent it all, as if they had 
done you injury. If they happen to be zealous 
Whigs, friends of liberty, nurtured in revolution prin- 
ciples, remember all that to their prejudice, and 
contrive to punish it ; for such principles, after a 
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revolution is thoroughly established, are of no more 
use ; they are even odious and abominable. 

4. However peaceably your colonies have sub- 
mitted to your government, shown their aitection to 
your interests, and patiently home their grievances, 
you are to suppose them always inclined to revolt, 
and treat them accordingly. Quarter troops among 
them, who by their insolence may provoke the rising 
of mobs, and by their bullets and bayonets suppress 
them. By this means, like the husband who uses 
bis wife ill from suspicion, you may in time convert 
your suspicions into realities. 

J, Remote provinces must have governors and 
judges to represent the royal person and execute 
everywhere the delegated parts of his office and 
authority. You ministers know that much of the 
strength of government depends on the opinion of 
the people, and much of that opinion on the choice 
of rulers placed immediately over them. If you 
send them wise and good men for governors, who 
study the interests of the colonists, and advance 
their prosperity, they will think their king wise and 
good, and that he wishes the welfare of his sub- 
jects. If you send them learned and upright men 
for judges, they will think him a lover of justice. 
This may attach your provinces more to his govern- 
ment. You are therefore to be careful whom you 
recommend to those offices. If you can find prodi- 
gals who have ruined their fortunes, broken game- 
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sters or stockjobbers, these may do well as governors ; 
for they will probably be rapacious, and provoke the 
people by their extortions. Wrangling proctors and 
pettifogging lawyers, too, are not amiss; for they 
will be forever disputing and quarrelling with their 
little Parliaments. If withal they should be igno- 
rant, wrongheaded, and insolent, so much the better. 
Attorneys' clerks and Newgate solicitors will do for 
chief- justices, especially if they hold their places 
during your pleasure ; and all will contribute to im- 
press those ideas of your government that are 
proper for a people you would wish to renounce it. 

6. To confirm these impressions and strike them 
deeper, whenever the injured come to the capital 
with complaints of maladministration, oppression, 
or injustice, punish such suitors with long delay, 
enormous expense, and a final judgment in favor of 
the oppressor. This will have an admirable effect 
every way. The trouble of future complaints will 
be prevented, and governors and judges will be en- 
couraged to further acts of oppression and injustice ; 
and thence the people may become more disaffected, 
and at length desperate. 

7. When such governors have crammed their 
coffers and made themselves so odious to the people 
that they can no longer remain among them with 
safety to their persons, recall and reward them with 
pensions. Vou may make them baronets too, if that 
respectable order should not think fit to resent it. 
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All will contribute to encourage new govemors in 
the same practice, and make the supreme govern- 
ment detestable. 

8. If when you are engaged in war, your colonies 
should vie in liberal aids of men and money against 
the common enemy, upon your simple requisition, 
and give far beyond their abilities, reflect that a 
penny taken from them by your power is more hon- 
orable to you than a pound presented by their 
benevolence ; despise there/ore their voluntary grants, 
and resolve to harass them with novel taxes. They 
will probably complain to your Parliament, that they 
are taxed by a body in which they have no repre- 
sentative, and that this is contrary to common right. 
They will petition for redress. Let the Parliament 
flout their claims, reject their petitions, refuse even 
to suffer the reading of them, and treat the petition- 
ers with the utmost contempt. Nothing can have 
a better effect in producing the alienation proposed ; 
for, though many can forgive injuries, none ever for- 
gave contempt. 

g. In laying these taxes, never regard the heavy 
burdens those remote people already undergo, in 
defending their own frontiers, supporting their own 
provincial government, making new roads, building 
bridges, churches, and other public edifices ; which 
in old countries have been done to your hands by 
your ancestors, but which occasion constant calls 
and demands on the purses of a new people. For- 
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get the restraint you lay on their trade for your own 
benefit, and the advantage a monopoly of this trade 
gives your exacting merchants. Think nothing of 
the wealth those merchants and your manufacturers 
acquire by the colony commerce ; their increased 
ability thereby to pay taxes at home ; their accumu- 
lating, in the price of their commodities, most of 
those taxes, and so levying them from their consum- 
ing customers; all this, and the employment and 
support of thousands of your poor by the colonists, 
you are entirely to forget. But remember to make 
your arbitrary ■ tax more grievous to your provinces, 
by public declarations importing that your power of 
taxing them has we limits; so that, when you take 
from them without their consent a shilling in the 
pound, you have a clear right to the other nineteen. 
This will probably weaken every idea of security in 
their property, and convince them that under such 
a government they have nothing they can call their 
own; ^ich can scarce fail of producing the hap- 
piest consequences t 

10. Possibly, indeed, some of them might still 
comfort themselves, and say: "Though we have no 
property, we have yet something left that is valu- 
able ; we have constitutional liberty, both of person 
and of conscience. This King, these Lords, and these 
Commons, who it seems are too remote from us to 
know us, and feel for us, cannot take from us our 
Habeas Corpus right, or our right of trial by a jury 
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of our neighbors ; they cannot deprive lis of the ex- 
ercise of our religion, alter our ecclesiastical consti- 
tution, and compel us to be Papists, if they please, 
or Mahometans." To annihilate this comfort, begin 
by laws to perplex their commerce with infinite regu- 
lations, impossible to be remembered and observed ; 
ordain seizures of their property for every failure ; 
take away the trial of such property by jury, and give 
it to arbitrary judges of your own appointing, and of 
the lowest characters in the country, whose salaries 
and emoluments are to arise out of the duties or 
condemnations, and whose appointments are during 
pleasure. Then let there be a formal declaration of 
both Houses, that opposition to your edicts is treason, 
and that persons suspected of treason in the provinces 
may, according to some obsolete law, be seized and 
sent to the metropolis of the empire for trial ; and 
pass an act, that those there charged with certain 
other offences shall be sent away in chains from their 
friends and country to be tried in the same manner 
for felony. Then erect a new court of Inquisition 
among them, accompanied by an armed force, with 
instructions to transport all such suspected persons ; 
to be ruined by the expense, if they bring over evi- 
dences to prove their innocence, or be found guilty 
and hanged if they cannot alford it. And, lest the 
people should think you cannot possibly go any 
farther, pass another solemn declaratory act, " that 
King, Lords, Commons had, have, and of right ought 
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to have, full power and authority to make statutes 
of sufficient force and validity to bind the unrepre- 
sented provinces in all cases whatsoever." This will 
include spiritual with temporal, and, taken together, 
must operate wonderfully to your purpose ; by con- 
vincing them that they are at present under a power 
something like that spoken of in the Scriptures, which 
can not only kill their bodies, but damn their souls to 
all eternity, by compelling them^if it pleases, to wor- 
ship the Devil. 

II. To make your taxes more odious, and more 
likely to procure resistance, send from the capital 
a board ef officers to superintend the collection, com- 
posed of the most indiscreet, ill-bred, and insolent you 
can find. Let these have large salaries out of the 
extorted revenue, and live in open, grating luxury 
upon the sweat and blood of the industrious ; whom 
they are to worry continually with groundless and 
expensive prosecutions before the above-mentioned 
arbitrary revenue judges ; all at the cost of the 
party prosecuted, though acquitted, because the king 
is to pay no costs. Let these men, by your order, 
be exempted from all the common taxes and bur- 
dens of the province, though they and their prop- 
erty are protected by its laws. If any revenue 
officers are suspected of the least tenderness for 
the people, discard them. If others are justly com- 
plained of, protect and reward them. If any of the 
under officers behave so as to provoke the people 
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to drub them, promote those to better offices; this 
will encourage others to procure for themselves such 
profitable drubbings, by multiplying and enlarging 
such provocations, and all will work towards the 
end you aim at. 

12, Another way to make your tax odious, is to 
misapply the produce of it. If it was originally ap- 
propriated for the defence of the provinces, and 
the better support trf government, and the adminis- 
tration of justice, where it may be necessary, then 
apply none of it to that defence ; but bestow it where 
it is not necessary, in augmenting salaries or pen- 
sions to every governor who has distinguished him- 
self by his enmity to the people, and by calumniating 
them to their sovereign. This will make them pay 
it more unwillingly, and be more apt to quarrel with 
those that collect it and those that imposed it ; who 
will quarrel. again with them; and all shall contrib- 
ute to your own purpose, of making them weary of 
your government. 

13. If the people of any province -have been ac- 
customed to support their own governors and judges 
to satisfaction, you are to apprehend that such gov- 
ernors and judges may be thereby influenced to 
treat the people kindly and to do them justice. 
This is another reason for applying part of that 
revenue in larger salaries to such governors and 
judges, given, as their commissions are, during 
your pleasure only; forbidding them to take any 
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salaries from their provinces ; that thus the people 
may no longer hope any kindness from their gov- 
ernors, or (in crown cases) any justice from their 
judges. And, as the money thus misapplied in one 
province Is extorted from all, probably all will 
resent the misapphcation. 

14. If the Parliaments of your provinces should 
dare to claim rights, or complain of your administra- 
tion, order them to be harassed with repeated disso- 
lutions. If the same men are continually returned 
by new elections, adjourn their meetings to some 
country village, where they cannot be accommo- 
dated, and there keep them during pleasure ; for 
this, you know, is your prerogative ; and an excel- 
lent one it is, as you may manage it to promote dis- 
contents among the people, diminish their respect, 
and increase their disaffection. 

15. Convert the brave, honest officers of your 
navy into pimping tide-waiters and colony officers 
of the customs. Let those who in time of war fought 
gallantly in defence of the commerce of their coun- 
trymen, in peace be taught to prey upon it. Let them 
learn to be corrupted by great and real smugglers ; 
but (to show their diligence) scour with armed boats 
every bay, harbor, river, creek, cove, or nook through- 
out the coast of your colonies ; stop and detain every 
coaster, every wood-boat, every fisherman ; tumble 
their cargoes and even their ballast inside out and 
upside down ; and, if a pennyworth of pins is found 
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unentered, let the whole be seized and confiscated. 
Thus shall the trade of your colonists suffer more 
from their friends in time of peace, than it did from 
their enemies in war. Then let these boats' crews 
land upon every farm in their way, rob their orchards, 
steal their pigs and poultry, and insult the inhabit- 
ants. If the injured and exasperated farmers, unable 
to procure other justice, should attack the aggressors, 
drub them, and burn their boats ; you are to call this 
high treason and rebellion, order fleets and armies into 
their country, and threaten to carry all the offenders 
three thousand miles to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered. Oh, this will work admirably 1 

16. If you are told of discontents in your colonies, 
never believe that they are general, or that you have 
given occasion for them ; therefore do not think of 
applying any remedy, or of changing any offensive 
measure. Redress no grievance, lest they should 
be encouraged to demand the redress of some other 
grievance. Grant no request that is just and rea- 
sonable, lest they should make another that is un- 
reasonable. Take all your informations of the state 
of the colonies from your governors and officers in 
enmity with them. Encourage and reward these 
leasing-raakers ; secrete their lying accusations, lest 
they should be confuted ; but act upon them as the 
clearest evidence; and believe nothing you hear 
from the friends of the people. Suppose all their 
complaints to be invented and promoted by a few 
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factious demagogues, whom if you could catch and 
hang, all would be quiet. Catch and hang a few of 
them accordingly ; and the blood of the martyrs shall 
work miracles in favor of your purpose. 

17. If you see rival nations rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of your disunion with your provinces, and en- 
deavoring to promote it ; if they translate, publish, 
and applaud all the complaints of your discontented 
colonists, at the same time privately stimulating you 
to severer measures, let not that offend you. Why 
should it, since you all mean the same thing f 

18. If any colony should at t)uir own charge erect 
a fortress to secure their port against the fleets of a 
foreign enemy, get your governor to betray that for- 
tress into your hands. Never think of paying what 
it costs the country, for that would look at least like 
some regard for justice ; but turn it into a citadel to 
awe the inhabitants and curb their commerce. If 
they should have lodged in such fortress the very 
arms they bought and used to aid you in your con- 
quests, seize them all ; it will provoke, like ingrati- 
tude added to robbery. One admirable effect of 
these operations will be to discourage every other 
colony from erecting such defences, and so their 
and your enemies may more easily invade them, to 
the great disgrace of your government, and, of course, 
the furtherance of your project. 

19. Send armies into their country under pretence 
of protecting the inhabitants ; but, instead of garri- 
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soning the forts on their frontiers with those troops 
to prevent incursions, demolish those forts and order 
the troops into the heart of the country, that the 
savages may be encouraged to attack the frontiers, 
and that the troops may be protected by the inhab- 
itants. This will seem to proceed from your iil-wil/ 
or your ignorance, and contribute further to produce 
and strengthen an opinion among them that you are 
no longer fit to govern them. 

20. Lastly, invest the general of your army in the 
provinces with great and unconstitutional powers, and 
free him from the control of even your civil govern- 
ors. Let him have troops enough under his com- 
mand, with all the fortresses in his possession ; and 
who knows but (like some provincial generals in the 
Roman empire, and encouraged by the universal dis- 
content you have produced) he may take it into his 
head to set up for himself ? If he should, and you 
have carefully practised the few excellent rules of 
mine, take my word for it, all the provinces will im- 
mediately join him ; and you will that day (if you 
have not done it sooner) get rid of the trouble of 
governing them, and all the plagues attending their 
commerce and connection from thenceforth and for 
ever. 
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AN EDICT BY THE KING OF PRUSSIA 
Dantzig, 5 September, 1773. 

We have long wondered here at the supineness of 
the English nation, under the Prussian impositions 
upon its trade entering our port. We did not, till 
lately, know the claims, ancient and modern, that 
bang over that nation ; and therefore could not sus- 
pect that it might submit to those impositions from 
a sense of duty or from principles of equity. The 
following Edict, just made public, may, if serious, 
throw some light upon this matter. 

" Fredbric, by the grace of God, King of Prussia, 
&c. Sue. &c., to all present and to come (ti Aius pre- 
sens et i venir), health. The peace now enjoyed 
throughout our dominions, having afforded us lei- 
sure to apply ourselves to the regulation of com- 
merce, the improvement of our finances, and at the 
same time the easing our domestic subjects in their 
taxes; for these causes, and other good considera- 
tions us thereunto moving, we hereby make known 
that, after having deliberated these affairs in our 
council, present our dear brothers, and other great 
officers of the state, members of the same ; we, of our 
certain knowledge, full power, and authority royal, 
have made and issued this present Edict, viz ; 

" Whereas it is well known to all the world, that 
the first German settlements made in the island of 
Britain were by colonies of people subject to our 
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renowned ducal ancestors, and drawn from their 
dominions, under the conduct of Hengist, Horsa. 
Hella, Uffa, Cardicus, Ida, and others ; and that 
the said colonies have flourished under the protec- 
tion of our august house for ages past ; have never 
been emancipated therefrom ; and yet have hitherto 
yielded little profit to the same ; and whereas we our- 
selves have in the last war fought for and defended 
"the said colonies against the power of France, and 
thereby enabled them to make conquests for the 
said power in America, for which we have not yet 
received adequate compensation ; and whereas it is 
just and expedient that a revenue should be raised 
from the said colonies in Britain, towards our indem- 
nification ; and that those who are descendants of 
our ancient subjects, and thence still owe us due 
obedience, should contribute to the replenishing of 
our royal coffers (as they must have done, had their 
ancestors remained in the territories now to us 
appertaining); we do therefore hereby ordain and 
command that, from and after the date of these 
presents, there shall be levied and paid to our 
officers of the customs, on all goods, wares, and 
merchandises, and on all grain and other produce 
of the earth, exported from the said island of 
Britain, and on all goods of whatever kind im- 
ported into the same, a du^ of four and a half per 
cent, ad valorem, for the use of us and our succes- 
sors. And that the said duty may more effectually 
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be collected, we do hereby ordain that all ships or 
vessels bound from Great Britain to any other part 
of the world, or from any other part of the world to 
Great Britain, shall in their respective voyages touch 
at OUT port of Koningsberg, there to be unladen, 
searched, and charged with the said duties, 

" And whereas there hath been from time to time 
discovered in the said island of Great Britain, by our 
colonists there, many mines or beds of iron-stone ; 
and sundry subjects of our ancient dominion, skilful 
in converting the said Stone into metal, have in time 
past transported themselves thither, carrying with 
them and communicating that art; and the inhab- 
itants of the said island, presuming that they had a 
natural right to make the best use they could of the 
natural productions of their country for their own 
benefit, have not only built furnaces for smelting the 
said stone into iron, but have erected plating-forges, 
slitting-mills, and steel-furnaces, for the more con- 
venient manufacturing of the same ;' thereby endan- 
gering a diminution of the said manufacture in our 
ancient dominion ; we do therefore hereby further 
ordain that, from and after the date hereof, no mill 
or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, or any 
plating-forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any fur- 
nace for making steel, shall be erected or continued 
in the said island of Great Britain, And the lord- 
lieutenant of every county ia the said island is 
hereby commanded, on information of any such 
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erection within his county, to order, and by force 
to cause, the same to be abated and destroyed ; as 
he shall answer the neglect thereof to us at bis 
peril. But we are nevertheless graciously pleased 
to permit the inhahltants of the said island to trans- 
port their iron into Prussia, there to be manufactured, 
and to them returned ; they paying our Prussian 
subjects for the workmanship, with all the costs of 
commission, freight, and risk, coming and returning ; 
any thing herein contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

" We do not, however, think fit to extend this our 
indulgence to the article of wool; but, meaning to 
encourage, not only the manufacturing of woollen 
cloth, but also the raising of wool, in our ancient 
dominions, and to prevent both, as much as may be, 
in our said island, we do hereby absolutely forbid 
the transportation of wool from thence, even to the 
mother country, Prussia ; and, that those islanders 
may be further and more effectually restrained in 
making any advantage of their own wool in the way 
of manufacture, we command that none shall be 
carried out of one county into another ; nor shall 
any worsted, bay, or woollen yarn, cloth, says, bays, 
kerseys, serges, frizes, dru^ets, cloth-serges, shal- 
loons, or any other drapery stuffs, or woollen manu- 
factures whatsoever, made up or mixed with wool in 
any of the said counties, be carried into any other 
county, or be water-borne even across the smallest 
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river or creek, on penalty of forfeiture of the same, 
together with the boats, carriages, horses, etc., that 
shall be employed in removing them. Nevertheless, 
our loving subjects there are hereby permitted (if 
they think proper) to use all their wool as manure 
for the improvement of their lands, 

" And whereas the art and mystery of making hats 
hath arrived at great perfection in Prussia, and the 
making of hats by our remoter subjects ought to be 
as much as possible restrained ; and forasmuch as 
the islanders before mentioned, being in possession 
of wool, beaver, and other furs, have presumptuously 
conceived they had a right to make some advantage 
thereof, by manufacturing the same into hats, to the 
prejudice of our domestic manufacture ; we do there- 
fore hereby strictly command and ordain, that no 
hats or felts whatsoever, dyed or undyed, finished 
or unfinished, shall be loaded or put into or upon 
any vessel, cart, carriage, or horse, to be transported 
or conveyed out of one county in the said island into 
another county, or to any other place whatsoever, by 
any person or persons whatsoever ; on pain of for- 
feiting the same, with a penalty of five hundred 
pounds sterling for every offence. Nor shall any 
hat-maker, in any of the said counties, employ more 
than two apprentices, on penalty of five pounds ster- 
ling per month ; we intending hereby that such hat- 
makers, being so restrained, both in the production 
and sale of their commodity, may find no advantage 
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in continuing their business. But, lest the said is- 
landers should suffer inconveniency by the want of 
hats, we are further graciously pleased to permit 
them to send their beaver furs, to Prussia ; and we 
also permit hats made thereof to be eitported from 
Prussia to Britain ; the people thus favored to pay 
all costs and charges of manufacturing, interest, 
commission to our merchants, insurance and freight 
going and returning, as in the case of iron, 

"And, lastly, being willing further to favor our 
said colonies in Britain, we do hereby also ordain 
and command, that all the thieves, highway and street 
robbers, house-breakers, forgerers, murderers, s-d-tes, ■ 
and villains of every denomination, who have for- 
feited their lives to the law of Prussia, but whom we, 
in our great clemency, do not think fit here to hang, 
shall be emptied out of our gaols into the said island 
of Great Britain, for the better peopling of that 
country. 

" We flatter ourselves that these our royal regula- 
tions and commands will be thought /'hj/ and reason- 
able by our much favored colonists in England ; the 
said regulations being copied from their statutes 
of loth and nth William IIL c. lo, 5th George 11. 
c. 22, 23d George II, c. 26, 4th George 1. c. 11, and 
from other equitable laws made by their Parliaments ; 
or from instructions given by their princes ; or from 
resolutions of both Houses, entered into for the good 
government of their own colonies in Ireland and 
America. ,-. , 
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"And all persons in the said island are hereby 
cautioned not to oppose in any wise the execution of 
this our Edict, or any part thereof, such opposition 
being high treason ; of which all who are suspected 
shall be transported in fetters from Britain to Prussia, 
there to be tried and executed according to the 
Prussian law. 

" Such is our pleasure. 

" Given at Potsdam, this twenty-fifth day of the 
month of August, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-three, and in the thirty-third 
year of our reign. 
" By the King in his Council. 

" RECHTMAESSIG, Stc." 

Some take this edict to be merely one of the king's 
jgux d''esprit; others suppose it serious, and that he 
means a quarrel with England; but all here think 
the assertion it concludes with, " that these regula- 
tions are copied from acts of the English Parliament 
respecting their colonies," a very injurious one; it 
being impossible to believe that a people distin- 
guished for their love of liberty, a nation so wise, so 
liberal in its sentiments, so just and equitable towards 
its neighbors, should, from mean and injudicious 
views of petty immediate profit, treat its own children 
in a manner so arbitrary and tyrannical I 
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HOW THE EDICT WAS RECEIVED 

Dear Son;' London, 6 October, 1773. 

I wrote to you on the ist of last month, since 
which I have received yours of July zgth, from New 
York. I know not what letters of mine Governor 
Hutchinson could mean as advising the people to 
insist on their independency. But whatever they 
were, I suppose he has sent copies of them hither, 
having heard some whisperings about them. I 
shall, however, be able at any time to justify every 
thing I have written ; the purport being uniformly 
this, that they should carefully avoid all tumults and 
every violent measure, and content themselves with 
verbally keeping up their claims, and holding forth 
their rights whenever occasion requires ; secure that, 
from the growing importance of America, those 
claims will erelong be attended to and acknowledged. 

From a long and thorough consideration of the 
subject, I am indeed of opinion that the Parliament 
has no right to make any law whatever, binding on 
the colonies ; that the king, and not the king, Lords, 
and Commons collectively, is their sovereign; and 
that the king, with their respective Parliaments, is 
their only legislator. I know your sentiments differ 
from mine on these subjects. You are a thorough 
government man, which I do not wonder at, nor do 
I aim at converting you. I only wish you to act 
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uprightly and steadily, avoiding that duplicity which, 
in Hutchinson, adds contempt to indignation. If 
you can promote the prosperity of your people, and 
leave them happier than you found them, whatever 
your political principles are, your memory will be 
honored. 

I have written two pieces here lately for the Pub- 
lic Advertiser, on American affairs, designed to expose 
the conduct of this country toward the colonies in a 
short, comprehensive, and striking view, and stated, 
therefore, in out-of-the-way forms, as most likely to 
take the general attention. The first was called 
" Rules by Which a Great Empire may be Reduced 
to a Small One " ; the second, " An Edict of the 
King of Prussia." I sent you one of the first, but 
could not get enough of the second to spare you 
one, though my clerk went the next morning to the 
printer's and wherever they were sold. They were 
all gone but two. In my own mind I preferred the 
first, as a composition, for the quantity and variety 
of the matter contained, and a kind of spirited end- 
ing of each paragraph. But I find that others here 
generally prefer the second. 

I am not suspected as the author, except by one 
or two friends ; and have heard the latter spoken of 
in the highest terms, as the keenest and severest 
piece that has appeared here for a long time. Lord 
Mansfield, I hear, said of it, that it ivas very ABLE 
and very ARTFUL indeed; and would do mischief 
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by giving here a bad impression of the measures of 
government ; and in the colonies, by encouraging 
them in their contumacy. It is reprinted in the 
Chronicle, where you will see it, but stripped of 
all the capitalizing and italicizing, that intimate 
the allusions and mark the emphasis of written 
discourses, to bring them as near as possible to 
those spoken. Printing such a piece all in one even 
small character, seems to me like repeating one of 
Whitefield's sermons in the monotony of a schooU 
boy. 

What makes it the more noticed here, was that 
people in reading it were, as the phrase is, taken in, 
till they had got half through it, and imagined it a 
real edict, to which mistake I suppose the king of 
Prussia's character must have contributed. I was 
down at Lord le Despencer's when the post brought 
that day's papers. Mr. Whitehead was there, too, 
(Paul Whitehead, the author of " Manners,") who 
runs early through all the papers, and tells the com- 
pany what he finds remarkable. He had them in 
another room, and we were chatting in the breakfast 
parlor, when he came running in to us out of breath, 
with the paper in his hand. "Here I" says he, 
" here's news for ye I Here's the king of Prussia 
claiming a right to this kingdom I " All stared, and 
I as much as anybody ; and he went on to read it. 
When he had read two or three paragraphs, a gen- 
tleman present said : " Damn his impudence ; I dare 
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say we shall hear by next post, that he is upon his 
march with one hundred thousand men to back 
this." Whitehead, who is very shrewd, soon after 
began to smoke it, and looking in my face, said, 
" I'll be banged if this is nof some of your American 
jokes upon us." The reading went on, and ended 
with abundance of laughing, and a general verdict 
that it was a fair hit ; and the piece was cut out of 
the paper and preserved in my Lord's collection. 

I do not wonder that Hutchinson should be 
dejected. It must be an uncomfortable thing to 
live among people who, he is conscious, universally 
detest him. Yet I fancy he will not have leave to 
come home, both because they know not well what 
to do with him, and because they do not very well 
like his conduct I am ever your affectionate father, 
B. FRANKLIN. 

A PARABLE ON PERSECUTION 

1. And it came to pass after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent, about the going 
down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man, bowed with age, came from 
the way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said 
unto him ; " Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early on the 
morrow, and go on thy way." 
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4. But the man said : " Nay, for I will abide 
under this tree." 

S- And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he 
turned and, they went into the tent, and Abraham 
baked unleavened bread^ and they did eat. . 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he said unto him : " Wherefore dost thou 
not worship the most high God, Creator of heaven 
and earth ? " 

7. And the man answered and said: "I do not 
worship the God thou speakest of, neither do I call 
upon his name; for I have made to myself a god, 
which abideth alway in mine house, and provideth 
me with all things." 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose and fell upon him, and drove him 
forth with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, 
saying : " Abraham, where is the stranger ? " 

10. And Abraham answered and said: "Lord, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name; therefore have I driven him out from 
before my face into the wilderness." 

1 1 . And God said : " Have I borne with him these 
hundred and ninety and eight years, and nourished 
him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against me ; and couldst not thou, that art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one night ? " 

12. And Abraham said: "I«t not the anger of 
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the Lord wax hot against his servant ; lo, I have 
sinned ; lo, I have sinned ; forgive me, I pray thee." 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into the 
wilderness and sought diligently for the man, and 
found him, and returned with him to the tent ; and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him 
away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spake again unto Abraham, saying : 
" For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four 
hundred years in a strange land. 

15. " But for thy repentance will I deliver them ; 
and they shall come forth with power, and with glad- 
ness of heart, and with much substance." 



A PARABLE ON BROTHERLY LOVE 

1 , In those days there was no worker of iron in 
all the land. And the merchants of Midian passed 
by with their camels, bearing spices, and myrrh, and 
balm, and wares of iron, 

2. And Reuben bought an axe of the Ishmaelite 
merchants, which he prized highly, for there was 
none in his father's house. 

3, And Simeon said unto Reuben his brother, 
" Lend me, I pray thee, thine axe." But he refused, 
and would not. 

4. And Levi also said unto him ; " My brother, lend 
me, I pray, thine axe ; " and he refused him also. 
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5. Then came Judah unto Reuben, and entreated 
him, saying : " Lo, thou lovest me, and I have always 
loved thee ; do not refuse me the use of thine axe." 

6. But Reuben turned from him, and refused him 
hkewise. 

7. Now it came lo pass, that Reuben hewed timber 
on the bank of the river, and his axe fell therein, 
and he could by no means find it. 

8. But Simeon, Levi, and Judah had sent a mes- 
senger after the Ishmaelites, with money, and had 
bought for themselves each an axe. 

9. Then came Reuben unto Simeon, and said : 
" Lo, I have lost mine axe, and my work is unfin- 
ished ; lend me thine, I pray thee." 

10. And Simeon answered him, saying: "Thou 
wouldest not lend me thine axe, therefore will I not 
lend thee mine." 

ri. Then went he to Levi, and said unto him: 
" My brother, thou knowest my loss and my neces- 
sity ; lend me, I pray thee, thine axe." 

12. And Levi reproached him, saying: "Thou 
wouldest not lend me thine axe when I desired it, - 
but I will be better than thou, and will lend thee 
mine." 

13. And Reuben was grieved at the rebuke of 
Levi, and being ashamed, turned from him, and took 
not the axe, but sought his brother Judah. 

14. And as he drew near, Judah beheld his 
countenance as it were covered with grief and 
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shame ; and he prevented him, saying : " My 
brother, I know thy loss ; but why should it trouble 
thee ? Lo, have I not an axe that will serve both thee 
and me ? Take it, I pray thee, and use it as thine 

15. And Reuben fell on his neck, and kissed him, 
with tears, saying : " Thy kindness is great, but thy 
goodness in forgiving me is greater. Thou art 
indeed my brother, and whilst I live, will I surely 
love thee." 

16. And Judah said: "Let us also love our other 
brethren ; behold, are we not all of one blood ? " 

17. And Joseph saw these things, and reported 
them to his father Jacob. 

18. And Jadob said : " Reuben did wrong, but 
he repented. Simeon also did wrong; and Levi 
was not altogether blameless. 

19. " But the heart of Judah is princely. Judah 
bath the soul of a king. His father's children shall 
bow down before him, and he shall rule over his 
brethren," 

THE EPHEMERA » 

AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE 

You may remember, my dear friend, that when we 
lately spent that happy day in the delightful garden 
and sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I stopped a 
little in one of our walks, and stayed some time 
behind the company. We had been shown number- 

1 Addressed to Madame Brillon. ,;oi.)(;Ic 
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less skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an ephem- 
era, whose successive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within the day. I happened to 
see a living company of them on a leaf, who appeared 
to be engaged in conversation. You know I under- 
stand all the inferior animal tongues. My too great 
application to the study of them is the best excuse I 
can give for the little progress I have made in your 
charming language. I listened through curiosity to 
the discourse of these little creatures ; but as they, 
in their national vivacity, spoke three or four to- 
gether, I could make but little of their conversation. 
I found, however, by some broken expressions that I 
heard now and then, they were disputing warmly on 
the merit of two foreign musicians, one a cousin, the 
Other a moscketo ; in which dispute they spent their 
time, seemingly as regardless of the shortness of life 
as if they had been sure of living a month. Happy 
people ! thought I ; you are certainly under a wise, 
just, and mild government, since you have no public 
grievances to complain of, nor any subject of con- 
tention but the perfections and imperfections of 
foreign music. I turned my head from them to an 
old gray-headed one, who was single on another 
leaf, and talking to himself. Being amused with his 
soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it will 
likewise amuse her to whom I am so much indebted 
for the most pleasing of all amusements, her delicious 
company and heavenly harmony. 
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" It was," said he, " the opinion of learned philos- 
ophers of our race, who lived and flourished long 
before my time, that this vast world, the Moulin 
Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteen 
hours ; and I think there was some foundation for 
that opinion, since, by the apparent motion of the 
great luminary that gives life to all nature, and which 
in my time has evidently declined considerably 
towards the ocean at the end of our earth, it must 
then finish its course, be extinguished in the waters 
that surround us, and leave the world in cold and 
darkness, necessarily producing universal death and 
destruction. I have lived seven of those hours, 
a great age, being no less than four hundred and 
seventy minutes of time. How very few of us con- 
tinue so long I I have seen generations born, flour- 
ish, and expire. My present friends are the children 
and grandchildren of the friends of my youth, who 
are now, alas, no more I And I must soon follow 
them ; for, by the course of nature, though still in 
health, I cannot expect to live above seven or eight 
minutes longer. What now avails all my toil and 
labor in amassing honey-dew on this leaf, which 
I cannot live to enjoy ! What the political struggles 
I have been engaged in for the good of my com- 
patriot inhabitants of this bush, or my philosophical 
studies for the benefit of our race in general I for in 
politics what can laws do without morals? Our 
present race of ephemerae will in a course of minutes 
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become corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, 
and consequently as wretched. And in philosophy 
how small our progress I Alas I art is long, and life 
is short ! My friends would comfort me with the 
idea of a name they say I shall leave behind me ; 
and they tell me I have lived long enough to nature 
and to glory. But what will fame be to an ephemera 
who no longer exists ? And what will become of all 
history in the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, 
even the whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end 
and be buried in universal ruin ? " 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleas- 
ures now remain, but the reflection of a long life 
spent in meaning well, the sensible conversation of 
a few good lady ephemerae, and now and then a kind 
smile and a tune from the ever amiable Brillante. 
B. FRANKLIN. 



A PETITION OF THE LEFT HAND 

TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF 
EDUCATION 

I address myself to all the friends of youth, and 
conjure them to direct their compassionate regards 
to my unhappy fate, in order to remove the preju- 
dices of which I am the victim. There are twin 
sisters of us ; and the two eyes of man do not more 
resemble, nor are capable of being upon better terms 
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with, each other, than my sister and myself, were it 
not for the partiality of our parents, who make the 
most injurious distinctions between us. From my 
infancy, I have been led to consider my sister as a 
being of more elevated rank. I was suffered to grow 
up without the least instruction, while nothing was 
spared in her education. She had masters to teach 
her writing, drawing, music, and other accomplish- 
ments ; but if by chance I touched a pencil, a pen, 
or a needle, I was bitterly rebuked ; and more than 
once I have been beaten for being awkward, and 
wanting a graceful manner. It is true, my sister as- 
sociated me with her upon some occasions ; but she 
always made a point of taking the lead, calling upon 
me only from necessity, or to figure by her side. 

But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are 
instigated merely by vanity. No; my uneasiness 
is occasioned by an object much more serious. It 
is the practice in our family that the whole business 
of providing for its subsistence falls upon my sister 
and myself. If any indisposition should attack my 
sister, — and I mention it in confidence upon this 
occasion, that she is subject to the gout, the rheu- 
matism, and cramp, without making mention of 
other accidents, — what would be the fate of our 
poor family? Must not the regret of our parents 
be excessive, at having placed so great a difference 
between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? Alas I 
we must perish from distress ; for it would not be 
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in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for 
relief, having been obliged to employ the hand of 
another in transcribing the request which I have 
now the honor to prefer to you. 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of 
the injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the 
necessity of distributing their care and affection 
among all their children equally. I am, with a pro- 
found respect, sirs, your obedient servant, 

THE LEFT HAND. 

THE HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG 

There are two sorts of people in the world, who, 
with equal degrees of health and wealth, and the 
other comforts of life, become, the one happy, and 
the other miserable. This arises very much from the 
different views in which they consider things, per- 
sons, and events; and the effect of those different 
views upon their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they 
may find conveniences and inconveniences; in what- 
ever company, they may find persons and conversa- 
tions more or less pleasing ; at whatever table, they 
may meet with meats and drinks of better and worse 
taste, dishes better and worse dressed; in whatever 
climate, they will find good and bad weather ; under 
whatever government, they may find good and bad 
laws, and good and bad administration of those 
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laws ; in whatever poem, or work of genius, they 
may see faults and beauties ; in almost every face, 
and every person, they may discover fine features 
and defects, good and bad qualities. 

Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people 
above mentioned fix their attention : those who are 
disposed to be happy, on the conveniencies of things, 
the pleasant parts of conversation, the well-dressed 
dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine weather, 
&c., and enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those who are 
to be unhappy, think and speak only of the contraries. 
Hence they are continually discontented with them- 
selves, and, by their remarks, sour the pleasures of 
society, offend personally many people, and make 
themselves everywhere disagreeable. If this turn 
of mind was founded in nature, such unhappy per- 
sons would be the more to be pitied. But as the 
disposition to criticise and to be disgusted is per- 
haps taken up originally by imitation, and is un- 
awares grown into a habit which, though at present 
strong, may, nevertheless, be cured, when those who 
have it are convinced of its bad effects on their felic- 
ity, I hope this little admonition may be of service 
to them, and put them on changing a habit which, 
though in the exercise it is chiefiy an act of imagina- 
tion, yet has serious consequences in life, as it brings 
on real griefs and misfortunes. For, as many are 
offended by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, 
no one shows them more than the most common 
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civility and respect, and scarcely that ; and this fre- 
quently puts them out of humor, and draws them 
into disputes and contentions. If they aim at ob- 
taining some advantage in rank or fortune, nobody 
wishes them success, or will stir a step, or speak a 
word, to favor their pretensions. If they incur pub- 
lic censure or disgrace, no one will defend or excuse, 
and many join to aggravate, their misconduct and 
render them completely odious. If tkese people 
will not change this bad habit, and condescend to 
be pleased with what is pleasing, without fretting 
themselves and others about the contraries, it is 
good for others to avoid an acquaintance with them ; 
which is always disagreeable, and sometimes very 
inconvenient, especially when one finds one's self 
entangled in their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, 
from experience, very cautious in this particular, and 
carefully avoided an intimacy with such people. He 
had, like other philosophers, a thermometer to show 
him the heat of the weather, and a barometer to 
mark when it was likely to prove good or bad ; but 
there being no instrument invented to discover, at 
first sight, this unpteasing disposition in a person, 
he for that purpose made use of his legs, one of 
which was remarkably handsome, the other, by some 
accident, crooked and deformed. If a stranger, at 
the first interview, regarded his ugly leg more than 
his handsome one, he doubted him. If he spoke of 
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it, and took no notice of the handsome leg, that was 
sufficient to determine my philosopher to have no 
further acquaintance with him. Everybody has not 
this two-legged instrument; but every one, with a 
little attention, may observe signs of that carping, 
fault-finding disposition, and take the same resolu- 
tion of avoiding the acquaintance of those affected 
with it. I therefore advise those critical, querulous, 
discontented, unhappy people, that, if they wish to 
be respected and beloved by others, and happy in 
themselves, they should leave off looking at the ugly 
leg. 

THE WHISTLE* 

I received my dear friend's two letters, one for 
Wednesday and one for Saturday. This is again 
Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to-day, be- 
cause I have not answered the former. But, indo- 
lent as I am, and averse to writing, the fear of 
having no more of your pleasing epistles, if I do 
not contribute to the correspondence, obliges me 
to take up my pen ; and as Mr. B. has kindly sent 
me word that he sets out to-morrow to see you, 
instead of spending this Wednesday evening, as I 
have done its namesakes, in your delightful com- 
pany, I sit down to spend it in thinking of you, in 
writing to you, and in reading over and over again 
your letters. 

1 Addressed to Madume Brilion. , 
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I am charmed with your description of Paradise, 
and with your plan of living there ; and I approve 
much of your conclusion, that, in the meantime, we 
should draw all the good we can from this world. 
In my opinion we might all draw more good from it 
than we do, and suffer less evil, if we would take 
care not to give too much for whistles. For to me 
it seems that most of the unhappy people we meet 
with are become so by neglect of that caution. 

You ask what I mean? You love stories, and will 
excuse my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my pockets with coppers. I 
went directly to a shop where they sold toys for 
children ; and, being charmed with the sound of a 
whistle, that I met by the way in the hands of another 
boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my money for 
one. I then came home, and went whistling all over 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but dis- 
turbing all the family. My brothers and sisters and 
cousins understanding the bargain I had made, told 
me I had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth; put me in mind what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money ; and laughed 
at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexa- 
tion [ and the reflection gave me more chagrin than 
the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind ; so that often, 
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when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, 
I said to myself, Don't g^ve too much for the whistle: 
and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too much for the -whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious of court favor, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his re- 
pose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, 
to attain it, I have said to myself. This man gives too 
much for his whisUe. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting 
his own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect. 
He pays, indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to 
others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the 
joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of accum- 
ulating wealth, Poor man, said I, you fay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing 
every laudable improvement of the mind, or of his 
fortune to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his 
health in their pursuit. Mistaken man, said I, you are 
providing pain for yourself , instead of pleasure; you 
give loo much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, 
fine houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above 
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his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends 
his career in a prison, Alas ! say I, he has paid dear, 
very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl mar- 
ried to an ill-natured brute of a husband, What 
a pity, say I, that she should pay so much for a 
whistU ! 

In short, I conceive that great part of the miseries 
of mankind are brought upon them by the fabe es- 
timates they have made of the value of things, and 
by their giving too much far their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy 
people, when I consider that, with all this wisdom of 
which I am boasting, there are certain things in the 
world so tempting, for example, the apples of King 
John, which happily are not to be bought ; for if they 
were put to sale by auction, I might very easily be 
led to ruin myself in the purchase, and find that I 
had once more given too much for the whistle. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me ever yours 
very sincerely and with unalterable affection, 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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THE MORALS OF CHESS 

Fkying at chess is the most ancient and most 
universal game known among men; for its original 
is beyond the memory of history, and it has, for 
numberless ages, been the amusement of all the 
civilized nations of Asia — the Persians, the Indians, 
and the Chinese. Europe has had it above a thousand 
years ; the Spaniards have spread it over their part of 
America ; and it has lately begun to make its appear- 
ance in the United States. It is so interesting in itself 
as not to need the view of gain to induce engaging in 
it, and thence it is seldom played for money. Tfiose, 
therefore, who have leisure for such diversions, can- 
not find one that is more innocent ; and the follow- 
ing piece, written with a view to correct (among a 
few young friends) some little improprieties in the 
practice of it, shows at the same time that it may, 
in its effects on the mind, be not merely innocent, 
but advantageous, to the vanquished as well as the 
victor. 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amuse- 
ment. Several very valuable qualities of the mind, 
usefiil in the course of human life, are to be acquired 
or strengthened by it, so as to become habits, ready 
on all occasions. For hfe is a kind of chess, in which 
we have often points to gain, and competitors or 
adversaries to contend with, and in which there is 
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a vast variety of good and evil events that are in 
some degree the effects of prudence or the want of 
it. By playing at chess, then, we may learn : 

I. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity and 
considers the consequences that may attend an action ; 
for it is continually occurring to the player : " If I 
move this piece, what will be the advantage of my 
new situation? What use can my adversary make 
of it to annoy me? What other moves can I make 
to support it and to defend myself from his atUcks? " 

II. Circumspection, which surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action ; the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are respec- 
tively exposed to, the several possibilities of their 
aiding each other, the probabilities that the adver- 
sary may make this or that move, and attack this 
or the other piece, and what different means can be 
used to avoid his stroke, or turn its consequences 
against him. 

III. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
laws of the game, such as, " If you touch a piece, 
you must move it somewhere ; if you set it down, 
you must let it stand ; " and it is therefore best that 
these rales should be observed, as the game thereby 
becomes more the image of human life, and particu- 
larly of war, in which, if you have incautiously put 
yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you can- 
not obtain your enemy's leave to withdraw your troops 
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and place them more securely, but you must abide all 
the consequences of your rashness. 

And lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being 
discouraged by present appearances in the state of our 
affairs, the habit of hoping for a favourable change, 
and that oi persevering in the search of resources. The 
game is so full of events, there b such a variety of 
turns in it, the fortune of it is so subject to, sudden 
vicissitudes, and one so frequently, after long contem- 
plation, discovers the means of extricating one's self 
from a supposed insurmountable difficulty, that one is 
encouraged to continue the contest to the last in 
hopes of victory by our own skill, or at least of 
getting a stalemate by the negligence of our adver- 
sary. And whoever considers, what in cliess he often 
sees instances of, that particular pieces of success are 
apt to produce presumption and its consequent in- 
attention, by which the losses may be recovered, 
will learn not to be too much discouraged by the 
present success of his adversary, nor to despair of 
final good fortune upon every little check he receives 
in the pursuit of it. 

That we may therefore be induced more frequently 
to choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to 
others which are not attended with the same advan- 
tages, every circumstance which may increase the 
pleasures of it should be regarded, and every action 
or word that is unfair, disrespectful, or that in any 
way may give uneasiness, should be avoided as con- 
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trary to the immediate intention of both the players, 
which is to pass the time agreeably. 

Therefore, first, if it is agreed to play according to 
the strict rules, then those rules are to be exactly ob- 
served by both parties, and should not be insisted on 
for one side while deviated from by the other, for this 
is not equitable. 

Secondly, if it is agreed not to observe the rules 
exactly, but one party demands indulgences, he 
should then be as wilUng to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, no false move should ever be made to 
extricate yourself out of difficulty or to gain an 
advantage. There can be no pleasure in playing with 
a person once detected in such unfair practice. 

Fourthly, if your adversary is long in playing, you 
ought not to hurry him or express any uneasiness at 
his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle, nor look 
at your watch, nor take up a book to read, nor make 
a tapping with your feet on the floor, or with your 
fingers on the table, nor do anything that may disturb 
his attention. For all these things displease, and they 
do not show yonr skill in playing, but your craftiness 
or your rudeness. 

Fifthly, you ought not to endeavour to amuse and 
deceive your adversary by pretending to have made 
bad moves, and saying that you have now lost the 
game, in order to make him secure and careless, and 
inattentive to your schemes; for this is fraud and 
deceit, not skill in the game, 
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Sixthly, you must not, when you have gained a vic- 
toty, use any triumphing or insulting expression, nor 
show too much pleasure, but endeavor to console your 
adversary, and make him less dissatisfied with himself 
by every kind of civil expression that may be used 
with truth, such as : "You understand the game better 
than I, but you are a little inattentive;" or, "You 
play too fast;" or "You had the best of the game, 
but something happened to divert your thoughts, and 
that turned it in my favor." 

Seventhly, if you are a spectator while others 
play, observe the most perfect silence. For, if you 
give advice, you offend both parties: him against 
whom you give it, because it may cause the loss of his 
game ; him in whose favor you give it, because, though 
it be good, and he follows it, he loses the pleasure he 
might have had if you had permitted him to think 
until it had occurred to himself. Even after a move or 
moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, show how 
they might have been placed better ; for that displeases, 
and may occasion disputes and doubts about their true 
situation. All talking to the players lessens or diverts 
their attention, and is therefore unpleasing. Nor 
should you give the least hint to either party by any 
kind of noise or motion. If you do, you are unworthy 
to be a spectator. If you have a mind to exercise or 
show your judgment, do it in playing your own game 
when you have an opportunity, not in criticising, or 
meddling with, 01 counselling the play of others. 
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Lastly, if the game is not to be played rigorously, 
according to the rules above mentioned, then moder- 
ate your desire of victory over your adversary, and be 
pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not eagerly 
at every advantage offered by his unskilfulness or 
inattention ; but point out to him kindly, that by such 
a move he places or leaves a piece in danger and un- 
supported ; that by another he will put his king in a 
perilous situation, etc. By this generous civility (so 
opposite to the unfairness above forbidden) you may, 
indeed, happen to lose the game to your opponent; 
but you will win what is better, his esteem, his respect, 
and his affection, together with the silent approbation 
and good-will of impartial spectators. 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN FRANKUN AND THE 
GOUT 

Midnight, 23 October, 17S0. 

Franklin. Eh 1 oh ! eh ! What have I done to 
merit these cruel sufferings? 

Gout. Many things; you have ate and drank too 
freely, and too much indulged those legs of yours in 
their indolence. 

Franklin. Who is it that accuses me? 

Gout. It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin. What I my enemy in person? 

Gout. No, not your enemy. 
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Franklin. I repeat it, my enemy; for you would 
not only torment my body to death, but ruin my good 
name ; you reproach me as a glutton and a tippler ; 
now all the world, that knows me, will allow that I am 
neither the one nor the other. 

Geul. The world may think as it pleases ; it is always 
very complaisant to itself, and sometimes to its friends; 
but I very well know that the quantity of meat and drink 
proper for a man who takes a reasonable degree of 
exercise, would be too much for another, who never 
takes any. 

Franklin. I take — eh! oh! — as much exercise — 
eh ! — as I can, Madam Gout. You know my seden- 
tary state, and on that account, it would seem. Madam 
Gout, as if you might spare me a httle, seeing it is not 
altogether my own fault. 

Gout. Not a jot ; your rhetoric and your politeness 
are thrown away; your apol<^y avails nothing. If 
your situation in Ufe is a sedentary one, your amuse- 
ments, your recreation, at least, should be active. 
You ought to walk or ride ; or if the weather prevents 
that, play at billiards. But let us examine your course 
of life. While the mornings are long and you have 
leisure to go abroad, what do you do? Why, instead 
of gaining an appetite for breakfast, by salutary exer- 
cise, you amuse yourself with books, pamphlets, or 
newspapers, which commonly are not worth reading. 
Yet you eat an inordinate breakfast, four dishes of tea, 
with cream, and one or two buttered toasts, with slices 
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of hung beef, which I fancy are not things the most 
easily digested. Immediately afterwards you sit down 
to write at your desk, or converse with persons who 
apply to you on business. Thus the time passes till 
one, without any kind of bodily exercise. But all this 
I could pardon, in regard, as you say, to your seden- 
tary condition. But what is your practice after 
dinner? Walking in the beautiful gardens of those 
friends with whom you have dined would be the 
choice of men of sense ; yours is to be fixed down to 
chess, where you are found eng^^ed for two or three 
hours ! This is your perpetual recreation, which is 
the least eligible of any for a sedentary man, because, 
instead of accelerating the motion of the fluids, the 
rigid attention it requires helps to retard the circula- 
tion and obstruct internal secretions. Wrapt in the 
speculations of this wretched game, you destroy your 
constitution. What can be expected from such a course 
of living, but a body replete with stagnant humors, 
ready to fall a prey to all kinds of dangerous maladies, 
if I, the Gout, did not occasionally bring you relief by 
agitating those humors, and so purifying or dissipating 
them ? If it was in some nook or alley in Paris, de; 
prived of walks, that you played awhile at chess after 
dinner, this might be excusable ; but the same taste 
prevails with you in Passy, Auteuil, Montmartie, or 
Sanoy, places where there are the finest gardens and 
walks, a pure air, beautiful women, and most agreeable 
and instructive conversation ; all which you might enjoy 
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by frequenting the walks. But these are rejected for this 
abominable game of chess. Fie, then, Mr. Franklin ! 
But amidst my instructions, I had almost forgot to 
administer my wholesome corrections; so take that 
twinge, — and that. 

Franklin. Oh ! eh I oh 1 ohhh ! As much in- 
struction as you please, Madam Gout, and as many 
reproaches; but pray, Madam, a truce with your 
corrections ! 

Gout. No, Sir, no, — I will not abate a particle of 
what is so much for your good, — therefore — 

Franklin. Oh ! ehhh ! — It is not fair to say I take 
no exercise, when I do very often, going out to dine 
and returning in my carriage. 

Gout. That, of all imaginable exercises, is the most 
slight and insignificant, if you allude to the motion of 
a carriage suspended on springs. By observing the 
degree of heat obtained by different kinds of motion, 
we may form an estimate of the quantity of exercise 
given by each. Thus, for example, if you turn out 
to walk in winter with cold feet, in an hour's time 
you will be in a glow all over; ride on horseback, 
the same effect will scarcely be perceived by four 
hours' round trotting ; but if you loll in a carriage, 
such as you have mentioned, you may travel all day 
and gladly enter the last inn to warm your feet by 
a fire. Flatter yourself then no longer, that half an 
hour's airing in your carriage deserves the name of 
exercise. Providence has appointed few to roll in 
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carriages, while he has given to all a pair of legs, 
which are machines infinitely more commodious aod 
serviceable. Be grateful, then, and make a proper 
use of yours. Would you know how they forward 
the circulation of your fluids, in the very action of 
transporting you from place to place ; observe when 
you walk, that all your weight is alternately thrown 
from one leg to the other ; this occasions a great 
pressure on the vessels of the foot, and repels their 
contents ; when relieved, by the weight being thrown 
on the other foot, the vessels of the first are allowed 
to replenish, and, by a return of this weight, this re- 
pulsion again succeeds ; thus accelerating the circula- 
tion of the blood. The heat produced in any given 
time depends on the degree of this acceleration ; the 
fluids are shaken, the humors attenuated, the secre- 
tions facilitated, and all goes well; the cheeks are 
ruddy, and health is established. Behold your £iir 
friend at Auteuil; a lady who received from boun- 
teous nature more really useful science than half a 
dozen such pretenders to philosophy as you have 
been able to extract from all your books. When 
she honors you with a visit, it is on foot. She walks 
all hours of the day, and leaves indolence, and its con- 
comitant maladies, to be endured by her horses. In 
this, see at once the preservation of her health and 
personal charms. But when you go to Auteuil, you 
must have your carriage, though it is no farther from 
Passy to Auteuil than from Auteuil to Passy. 
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Frankhn. Your reasonings grow very tiresome. 

Gout. I stand corrected. I will be silent and 
continue my office ; take that, and that. 

Frankhn. Oh 1 Ohh I Talk on, I pray you. 

Gout. No, no ; I have a good number of twinges 
for you to-night, and you may be sure of some more 
to-morrow. 

Franklin. What, with such a fever I I shall go dis- 
tracted. Oh ! eh ! Can no one bear it for me ? 

Gout. Ask that of your horses j they have served 
you faithfully. 

Franklin. How can you so cruelly sport with my 
torments? 

Gout. Sport ! I am very serious. I have here a 
list of offences against your own health distinctly 
written, and can justify every stroke inflicted on 
you. 

Franklin. Read it then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail; but I will briefly 
mention some particulars. 

Franklin. Proceed. I am all attention. 

Gout. Do you remember how often you have 
promised yourself, the following morning, a walk in 
the grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la Muette, or 
in your own garden, and have violated your promise, 
alleging, at one time, it was too cold, at another too 
warm, too windy, too moist, or what else you pleased ; 
when in truth it was too nothing, but your insuperable 
love of ease ? 
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Franklin. That I confess may have happened 
occasionally, probably ten times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of the truth ; 
the gross amount is one hundred and ninety-nine times. 

Franklin. Is it possible? 

Gout. So possible, that it is fact ; you may rely on 
the accuracy of my statement You know M. Brillon's 
gardens, and what fine walks they contain ; you know 
the handsome flight of an hundred steps, which lead 
from the terrace above to the lawn below. You have 
been in the practice of visiting this amiable family 
twice a week, after dinner, and it is a maxim of your 
own, that " a man may take as much exercise in walk- 
ing a mile, up and down stairs, as in ten on level 
ground." What an opportunity was here for you to 
have bad exercise in both these ways I Did you 
embrace It, and how often? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately answer that 
question. 

Gout. I will do it for you ; not once. 

Franklin. Not once? 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you went 
there at six o'clock. You found the charming lady, 
with her lovely children and friends, eager to walk 
vrith you, and entertain you with their agreeable con- 
versation; and what has been your choice? Why, to 
sit on the terrace, satisfying yourself with the fine 
prospect, and passing your eye over the beauties of 
the garden below, without taking one step to descend 
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and walk about in them. On the contrary, you call 
for tea and the chess-board ; and lo ! you are occu- 
pied in your seat till nine o'clock, and that besides 
two hours' play after dinner ; and then, instead of 
walking home, which would have bestirred you a little, 
you step into your carriage. How absurd to suppose 
that all this carelessness can be reconcilable with 
health, without my interposition ! 

Franklin. I am convinced now of the justness of 
Poor Richard's remark, that " Our debts and our sins 
are always greater than we think for." 

Gout. So it is. You philosophers are sages in your 
maxims, and fools in your conduct. 

Franklin. But do you charge among my crimes, 
that I return in a carriage from M. Brillon's ? 

Gout. Certainly ; for having been seated all the 
while, you cannot object the fatigue of the day, and 
cannot want therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin. What then would you have me do with 
my carriage ? 

Gout. Bum it if you choose ; you would at least 
get heat out of it once in this way ; or, if you dislike 
that proposal, here's another for you ; observe the 
poor peasants, who work in the vineyards and grounds 
about the villages of Passy, Auteuil, Chaillot, etc. ; 
you may find every day among these deserving crea- 
tures, four or five old men and women, bent and per- 
haps crippled by weight of years, and too long and too 
great labor. After a most fatiguing day, these people 
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have to tnidge a mile or two to their smoky huts. 
Order your coachman to set them down. This is an 
act that will be good for your soul ; and, at the same 
time, after your visit to the Brillons, if yon return on 
foot, that will be good for your body. 

Franklin. Ah ! how tiresome you are ! 

Gout. Well, then, to my oiBce ; it should not be 
forgotten that I am your physician. There. 

Franklin. Ohhh ! what a devil of a physician ! 

Gout. How ungrateful you are to say so ! Is it not 
I who, in the character of your physician, have saved 
you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy? one or 
other of which would have done for you long ago, but 
for me. 

Franklin. I submit, and thank you for the past, but 
entreat the discontinuance of your visits for the future ; 
for, in my mind, one had better die than be cured so 
dolefully. Permit me just to hint, that I have also not 
been unfriendly to you. I never feed physician or 
quack of any kind, to enter the list against you ; if 
then you do not leave me to my repose, it may be 
said you are ungrateful too. 

Gout. I can scarcely acknowledge that as any 
objection. As to quacks, I despise them ; they may 
kill you indeed, but cannot injure me. And as to 
regular physicians, they are at last convinced that the 
gout, in such a subject as you are, is no disease, but a 
remedy; and wherefore cure a remedy? — but to our 
business, — there. 
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Franklin. Oh ! oh ! — for Heaven's sake leave me ! 
and I promise faithfully never more to play at chess, 
but to take exercise daily, and live temperately. 

Gout. I know you too well. You promise fair ; 
but, after a few months of good health, you will return 
to your old habits ; your fine promises will be for- 
gotten like the forms of the last year's clouds. Let us 
then finish the account, and I will go. But I leave 
you with an assurance of visiting you again at a proper 
time and place ; for my object is your good, and you 
are sensible now that I am your real friend. 



THE ORDER OF THE CINCINNATI 

Passv, 26 January, 1784. 
My Dear Child : ^ 

Your care in sending me the newspapers is very 
agreeable to me. I received by Captain Barney 
those relating to the Cincinnati. My opinion of the 
institution cannot be of much importance. I only 
wonder that, when the united wisdom of our nation 
had, in the Articles of Confederation, manifested 
their dislike of establishing ranks of nobility, by 
authority either of the Congress or of any particular 
State, a number of private persons should think proper 
to distinguish themselves and their posterity, from 
their fellow-citizens, and form an order of hereditary 
1 Letter 10 Mis, Sarah Bache. 
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knights, in direct opposition to the solemnly declared 
sense of their country ! I imagine it mast be like- 
wise contrary to the good sense of most of those 
drawn into it by the persuasion of its projectors, 
who have been too much struck with the ribands 
and crosses they have seen hanging to the button- 
holes of foreign officers. And I suppose those who 
disapprove of it have not hitherto given it much 
opposition, from a principle somewhat like that of 
your good mother, relating to punctilious persons, 
who are always exacting little observances of re- 
spect: that, "if people can be pleased with small 
matters, it is a pity but 'they should have them." 

In this view, perhaps, I should not myself, if my 
advice had been asked, have objected to their wear- 
ing their ribands and badges themselves according to 
their fancy, though I certainly should to the entail- 
ing it as an honor on their posterity. For honor, 
worthily obtained (as that, for example, of our 
officers), is in its nature a personal thing, and in- 
communicable to any but those who had some share 
in obtaining it. Thus among the Chinese, the most 
ancient, and from loi^ experience the wisest of 
nations, honor does not descend but ascends. If a 
roan, fi-om his learning, his wisdom, or his valor, is 
promoted by the emperor to the rank of Mandarin, 
his parents are immediately entitled to all the same 
ceremonies of respect from the people that are es- 
tablished as due to the Mandarin himself; on the 
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supposition that it must have been owing to the educa- 
tion, instruction, and good example afforded him by 
his parents, that he was rendered capable of serv- 
ing the public. 

This ascending honor is therefore useful to the state, 
as it encourages parents to give their children a good 
and virtuous education. But the descending honor, to 
a posterity who could have no share in obtaining it, 
is not only groundless and absurd, but often hurtful 
to that posterity, since it is apt to make them proud, 
disdaining to be employed in useful aits, and thence 
falling into poverty, and all the meannesses, servihty, 
and wretchedness attending it ; which is the present 
case with much of what is called the nobksse in 
Europe. Or If, to keep up the dignity of the family, 
estates are entailed entire on the eldest male heir, an- 
other pest to industry and improvement of the coun- 
try is introduced, which will be followed by all the 
odious mixture of pride, and beggary, and idleness, 
that have half depopulated and decultivated Spain ; 
occasioning continual extinction of families by the dis- 
cour^ements of marriage and neglect in the improve- 
ment of estates. 

I wish, therefore, that the Cincinnati, if they must 
go on with their project, would direct the badges of 
their order to be worn by their fathers and mothers, 
instead of handing them down to their children. It 
would be a good precedent, and might have good 
effect. It would also be a kind of obedience of the 
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fourth commandment, in which God enjoins us to 
honor our father and mother, but has nowhere directed 
us to honor our children. And certainly no mode of 
honoring those immediate authors of our being can be 
more effectual, than that of doing praiseworthy actions, 
which reflect honor on those who gave us our educa- 
tion ; or more becoming, than that of manifesting, by 
some public expression or token, that it is to their in- 
struction and example we ascribe the merit of those 

But the Si\ymrA\\.y ot rlescending honors is not a mere 
matter of philosophical opinion ; it is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. A man's son, for instance, is 
but half of his family, the other half belonging to the 
family of his wife. His son, too, marrying into another 
family, his share in the grandson is but a fourth ; in 
the great-grandson, by the same proeess, it is but an 
eighth ; in the next generation a sixteenth ; the next 
a thirty-second ; the next a sixty-fourth ; the next an 
hundred and twenty-eighth ; the next a two hundred 
and fifty-sixth ; and the next a five hundred and 
twelfth. Thus in nine generations, which will not 
require more than three hundred years (no very great 
antiquity for a family), our present Chevalier of the 
Order of Cincinnatus' share in the then existing knight 
will be but a five hundred and twelfth part, which, 
allowing the present certain fidelity of American wives 
to be insured down through all those nine generations, 
is so small a consideration that methinks no reasonable 
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man would hazard for the sake of it the disagreeable 
consequences of the jealousy, envy, and ill-will of his 
countrymen. 

Let us go back with our calculation from this young 
noble, the five hundred and twelfth part of the present 
knight, through his nine generations, till we return to 
the year of the institution. He must have had a 
father and a mother, they are two ; each of them had 
a father and a mother, they are four. Those of the 
next preceding generation will be eight, the next six- 
teen, the next thirty-two, the next sixty-four, the next 
one hundred and twenty-eight, the next two hundred 
and fifty-six, and the ninth in this retrocession five 
hundred and twelve, who must be now existing, and 
all contribute their proportion of this future Chevalier 
de Cineinnatus. These, with the rest, make together 
as follows : 



Total, 1022 
One thousand and twenty-two men and women, con- 
tributors to the formation of one knight. And if wc are 
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to have a thousand of these future knights, there must 
be now and hereafter existing one million and twenty- 
two thousand fathers and mothers who are to con- 
tribute to their production, unless a part of the 
number are employed in making more knights than 
one. Let us strike off, then, the twenty-two thousand, 
on the supposition of this double employ, and then 
consider whether, after a reasonable estimation of the 
number of rogues, and fools, and scoundrels, and pros- 
titutes that are mixed with, and help to make tip, 
necessarily their million of predecessors, posterity will 
have much reason to boast of the noble blood of the 
thep existing set of Chevaliers of Cincinnatus, The 
future genealogists, too, of these Chevaliers, in prov- 
ing the lineal descent of their honor through so many 
generations (even supposing honor capable in its 
nature of descending), will only prove the small share 
of this honor which can be justly claimed by any one 
of them, since the above simple process in arithmetic 
makes it quite plain and clear that, in proportion as 
the antiquity of the family shall augment, the right to 
the honor of the ancestor will diminish; and a few 
generations more would reduce it to something so 
small as to be very near an absolute nullity. I hope, 
therefore, that the Order will drop this part of their 
IDroject, and content themselves, as the Knights of the 
Garter, Bath, Thistle, St. Louis, and other Orders of 
Europe do, with a life enjoyment of their little badge 
and riband, and let the distinction die with those who 
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have merited it. This, I imagine, will give no offence. 
For my own part, I shall think it a convenience when 
I go into a company where there may be faces un- 
known to me, if I discover, by this badge, the persons 
who merit some particular expression of my respect; 
and it will save modest virtue the trouble of calUng for 
our regard by awkward roundabout intimations of hav- 
ing been heretofore employed as officers in the Con- 
tinental service. 

The gentleman who made the voyage to France to 
provide the ribands and medals, has executed his com- 
mission. To me they seem tolerably done; but all 
such things are criticised. Some lind fault with the 
Latin, as wanting classical elegance and correctness ; 
and, since our nine universities were not able to furnish 
better Latin, it was pity, they say, that the mottoes 
had not been in English. Others object- to the title, 
as not properly assumable by any but General Wash- 
ington, and a few others, who served without pay. 
Others object to the hald eagle as looking too much 
like a dindon, or turkey. For my own part, I wish the 
bald eagle had not been chosen as the representative 
of our country ; he is a bird of bad moral character ; 
he does not get his living honestly; you may have 
seen him perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy 
to fish for himself, he watches the labor of the fishing- 
hawk ; and when that diligent bird has at length taken 
a fish, and is bearing it to his nest for the support of 
his mate and young ones, the bald eagle pursues him 
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and takes it from him. With all this injustice he is 
never in good case; but, like those among men who 
live by sharping and robbing, he is generally poor, 
and often very lousy. Besides, he is a rank coward ; 
the little king-bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks 
him boldly and drives him out of the district. He is 
therefore by no means a proper emblem for the brave 
and honest Cincinnati of America, who have driven all 
the king-birds from our country, though exactly fit for 
that order of knights which the French call Chevaliers 
d' Indus trie. 

I am, on this account, not displeased that the figure 
is not known as a bald eagle, but looks more like a 
turkey. For in truth, the turkey is in comparison a 
much more respectable bird, and withal a true original 
native of America, Eagles have been found in all 
countries, but the turkey was peculiar -to ours ; the 
first of the species seen in Europe being brought to 
France by the Jesuits from Canada, and served up at 
the wedding table of Charles the Ninth. He is, besides, 
(though a little vain and silly, it is true, but not the 
worse emblem for that,) a bird of courage, and would 
not hesitate to attack a grenadier of the British Guards, 
who should presume to invade his farm-yard with a 
red coat on. 

I shall not enter into the criticisms made upon their 
Latin. The gallant officers of America may not have 
the merit of being great scholars, but they undoubtedly 
merit much, as brave soldiers, from their country, 
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which should therefore not leave them merely to fame 
for their " vir/utis premium," which is one of their 
Latin mottoes. Their " esto perpetua" another, is an 
excellent wish, if they meant it for their country ; bad, 
if intended for their Order. The States should not 
only restore to them the omnia of their first motto, 
which many of thera have left and lost, but pay them 
justly, and reward them generously. They should not 
be suffered to remain, with all their new-created 
chivalry, entirely in the situation of the gentleman in 
the story, which their omnia reliquil reminds me of. 
You know every thing makes me recollect some story. 
He had built a very fine house, and thereby much 
impaired his fortune. He had a pride, however, in 
showing it to his acquaintance. One of them, after 
viewing it all, remarked a motto over the door, " OIA 
VANITAS," " What," says he, " is the meaning of 
this OIA? It is a word I don't understand." " I will 
tell you," said the gentleman ; " I had a mind to have 
the motto cut on a piece of smooth marble, but there 
was not room for it between the ornaments, to be 
put in characters large enough to read. I therefore 
made use of a contraction anciently very common in 
Latin manuscripts, whereby the wi's and n's in words 
are omitted, and the omission noted by a line above, 
which you may see there ; so that the word is omnia. 
OMNIA VANITAS." "Oh," Said his friend, " I now com- 
prehend the meaning of your motto : it relates to your 
edifice ; and signifies that, if you have abridged your 
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omnia, you have, nevertheless, left the vanttas legible 
at full length." I am, as ever, your affectionate 
father, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULD 
REMOVE TO AMERICA 

Many persons in Europe having by letters expressed 
to the writer of this, who is well acquainted with North 
America, their desire of transporting and establishing 
themselves in that country, but who appear to have 
formed, through ignorance, mistaken ideas and expec- 
tations of what is to be obtained there, he thinks it 
may be useful, and prevent inconvenient, expensive, 
and fruitless removals and voyages of improper per- 
sons, if he gives some clearer and truer notions of 
that part of the world than appear to have hitherto 
prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers that the inhab- 
itants of North America are rich, capable of rewarding, 
and disposed to reward, all sorts of ingenuity; that 
they are at the same time ignorant of all the sciences, 
and, consequently, that strangers possessing talents in 
the belles-lettres, fine arts, etc., must be highly es- 
teemed, and so well paid as to become «asily rich 
themselves ; that there are also abundance of profi- 
table offices to be disposed of, which the natives are 
not qualified to fill; and that, having few persons of 
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family among them, strangers of birth must be greatly 
respected, arid of course easily obtain the best of those 
offices, which will make all their fortunes; that the 
governments too, to encourage emigration from Eu- 
rope, not only pay the expense of personal transpor- 
tation, but give lands gratis to strangers, with negroes 
to work for them, utensils of husbandry, and stocks 
of cattle. These are all wild imaginations; and those 
who go to America with expectations founded upon 
them will surely find themselves disappointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that country 
few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
are also very few that in Europe would be called rich ; 
it is rather a general happy mediocrity that prevails. 
There are a few great proprietors of the soil, and few 
tenants ; most people cultivate their own lands, or fol- 
low some handicraft or merchandise ; very few rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes, or to 
pay the highest prices given in Europe, for painting, 
statues, architecture, and the other works of art that 
are more curious than useful. Hence the natural 
geniuses that have arisen in America with such tal- 
ents, have uniformly quitted thai country for Europe, 
where they can be more suitably rewarded. It is 
true that letters and mathematical knowledge are in 
esteem there, but they are at the same time more 
common than is apprehended ; there being already 
existing nine colleges, or universities, viz., four in New 
England, and one in each of the provinces of New 
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York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, all furnished with learned professors ; besides a 
number of smaller academies. These educate many 
of their youth in the languages, and those sciences 
that qualify men for the professions of divinity, law, or 
physic. Strangers indeed are by no means excluded 
from exercising those professions i and the quick 
increase of inhabitants everywhere gives them a 
chance of employ, which they have in common with 
the natives. Of civil offices, or employments, there 
are few ; no superfluous ones, as in Europe ; and it is 
a rule established in some of the States, that no office 
should be so profitable as to make it desirable. The 
thirty-sixth article of the constitution of Pennsylvania 
runs expressly in these words : " As every freeman, to 
preserve his independence (if he has not sufficient 
estate), ought to have some profession, calling, trade, 
or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there can 
be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing offices of 
profit, the usual effects of which are dependence and 
servility unbecoming freemen, in the possessors and 
expectants ; faction, contention, corruption, and dis- 
order among the people. Wherefore, whenever an 
office, through increase of fees or otherwise, becomes 
so profitable, as to occasion many to apply for it, the 
profits ought to be lessened by the Legislature," 

These ideas, prevailing more or less in the United 
States, it cannot be worth any man's while, who has 
the means of hving at home, to expatriate himself in 
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hopes of obtaining a profitable civil office in Amer- 
ica; and, as to military offices, they are at an end 
with the war, the armies being disbanded. Much 
less is it advisable for a person to go thither who has 
no other quality to recommend him but his birth. In 
Europe it has indeed its value ; but it is a commodity 
that cannot be carried to a worse market than to that 
of America, where people do not inquire concerning a 
stranger. What (i ig ? but PfTiai can he do / If he 
has any useful art, he is welcome ; and if he exercises 
it, and behaves well, he will be respected by all that 
know him ; but a mere man of quality, who on that 
account wants to live upon the public by some office 
or salary, will be despised and disregarded. The hus- 
bandman is in honor there, and even the mechanic, 
because their employments are useful. The people 
have a saying, that God Almighty is himself a me- 
chanic, the greatest in the universe; and he is re- 
spected and admired more for the variety, ingenuity, 
and utility of his handiworks, than for the antiquity 
of his family. They are pleased with the observation 
of a negro, and frequently mention it, that Bocarrora 
(meaning the white man) make de black man worker, 
make de horse workee, make de ox worket, make ebery 
ting workee ; only de hog. He, de hog, no workee ; he 
eat, he drink, he walk about, he go to sleep when he 
please, he live Hie a gempleman. According to these 
opinions of the Americans, one of them would think 
himself more obliged to a genealogist, who could prove 
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for him that his ancestors and relations foT ten genera- 
tions had been ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, turners, 
weavers, tanners, or even shoemakers, and c< 
quently that they were useful members of society, 
than if he could only prove that they were gentlemen, 
doing nothing of value, but living idly on the labor 
of others, mere fruges consumere nati} and otherwise 
good for nothing, till by their death their estates, like 
the carcass of the negro's gentleman- bog, come to be 
cut up. 

With regard to encouragements for strangers from 
government, they are really only what are derived 
from good laws and liberty. Strangers are welcome, 
because there is room enough for them alt, and there- 
fore the old inhabitants are not jealous of them ; the 
laws protect them sufficiently, so that they have no 
need of the patronage of great men ; and every one 
will enjoy securely the profits of his industry. But if 
he does not bring a fortune with him, he must work 
and be industrious to live. One or two years' resi- 
dence gives him ail the rights of a citizen; but the 
government does not, at present, whatever it may have 
done in former times, hire people to become settlers, 
by paying their passages, giving land, negroes, utensils, 
stock, or any other kind of emolument whatsoever. 
In short, America is the land of labor, and by no 
means what the English call Lubberland, and the 

Merely to eal up oora,"— Watts, 
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French Pays tie Cocagne, where the streets are said to 
be paved with half-peck loaves, the houses tiled with 
pancakes, and where the fowls fly about ready roasted, 
crying, Come eat me f 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an 
emigration to America may be advantageous? And 
what are tRe advantages they may reasonably expect? 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast 
forests still void of inhabitants, and not likely to be 
occupied in an age to come, insomuch that the propri- 
ety of a hundred acres of fertile soil full of wood may 
be obtained near the frontiers, in many places, for 
eight or ten guineas, hearty young laboring men, who 
understand the husbandry of corn and cattle, which is 
nearly the same in that country as in Europe, may 
easily establish themselves there. A little money 
saved of the good wages they receive there, while they 
work for others, enables them to buy the land and 
begin their plantation, in which they are assisted by 
the good will of their neighbors, and some credit. 
Multitudes of poor people from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Germany, have, by this means, in a few 
years become wealthy farmers, who, in their own 
countries, where all the lands are fully occupied, and 
the wages of labor low, could never have emerged 
from the poor condition wherein they were born. 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of the 
climate, the plenty of good provisions, and the en- 
couragement to early marriages by the certainty of 
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subsistence in cultivatiDg the earth, the increase of 
inhabitants by natural generation is very rapid in 
America, and becomes stili more so by the accession 
of strangers ; hence there is a continual demand for 
more artisans of all the necessary and useful kinds, to 
supply those cultivators of the earth with houses, 
and with furniture and utensils of the grosser sorts, 
which cannot so well be brought from Europe. Tol- 
erably good workmen in any of those mechanic arts 
are sure to find employ, and to be well paid for their 
work, there being no restraints preventing strangers 
from exercising any art they understand, nor any 
permission necessary. If they are poor, they begin 
first as servants or journeymen ; and if they are sober, 
industrious, and frugal, they soon become masters, 
establish themselves in business, marry, raise families, 
and become respectable citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate fortunes and capitals, 
who, having a number of children to provide for, are 
desirous of bringing them up to industry, and to 
secure estates for their posterity, have opportunities 
of doing it in America, which Europe does not afford. 
There they may be taught and practise profitable 
mechanic arts, without incurring disgrace on that 
account, but, on the contrary, acquiring respect by 
such abihties. There small capitals laid out in lands, 
which daily become more valuable by the increase 
of people, afford a solid prospect of ample fortunes 
thereafter for those children. The writer of this has 
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known several instances of large tracts of land, bought 
on what was then the frontier of Pennsylvania, for 
ten pounds per hundred acres, which, when the settle- 
ments had been extended far beyond them, sold 
readily, without any improvement made upon them, 
for three pounds per acre. The acre of America 13 
the same with the English acre, or the acre of 
Normandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of gov- 
ernment in America, would do well to read the Con- 
stitutions of the several States, and the Articles of 
Confederation that bind the whole together for gen- 
eral purposes, under the direction of one assembly, 
called the Congress. These Constitutions have been 
printed, by order of Congress, In America ; two edi- 
tions of them have also been printed in London ; and 
a good translation of them into French has lately 
been published at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe, of late, from an 
opinion of advantage to arise by producing all commod- 
ities and manufactures within their own dominions, 
so as to diminish or render useless their importations, 
have endeavored to entice workmen from other coun- 
tries by high salaries, privileges, etc. Many persons, 
pretending to be skilled in various great manufactures, 
imagining that America must be in want of them, and 
that the Congress would probably be disposed to imi- 
tate the princes above mentioned, have proposed to 
go over, on condition of having their passages paid, 
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lands given, salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for 

terms of years, etc. Such persons, on reading the 
Articles of Confederation, will find that the Congress 
have no power committed to them, nor money put into 
their hands, for such purposes ; and that, if any such 
encouragement is given, it must be by the government 
of some separate State, This, however, has rarely 
been done in America ; and when it has been done, 
it has rarely succeeded, so as to establish a manufac- 
ture, which the country was not yet so ripe for as to 
encourage private persons to set it up ; labor being 
generally too dear there, and hands difficult to be 
kept together, every one desiring to be a master, and 
the cheapness of lands inclining many to leave trades 
for agriculture. Some, indeed, have met with success, 
and are carried on to advantage ; but they are gen- 
erally such as require only a few hands, or wherein 
great part of the work is performed by machines. 
Goods that are bulky, and of so small value as not 
well to bear the expense of fireight, may often be made 
cheaper in the country than they can be imported ; 
and the manufacture of such goods will be profitable 
wherever there is a sufficient demand. Tlie farmers in 
America produce, indeed, a good deal of wool and 
flax ; and none is exported, it is all worked up ; but 
it is in the way of domestic manufacture, for the use 
of the family. The buying up quantities of wool and 
flax, with the design to employ spinners, weavers, etc., 
and form great establishments, producing quantities 
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of linen and woollen goods for sale, has been several 
times attempted in different provinces; but those 
projects have generally failed, goods of equal value 
being imported cheaper. And when the governments 
have been solicited to support such schemes by 
encouragements in money, or by imposing duties on 
importation of such goods, it has been generally 
refused, on this principle, that if the country is ripe 
for the manufacture, it may be carried on by private 
persons to advantage ; and if not, it is folly to think 
of forcing nature. Great establishments of manufac- 
ture require great numbers of poor to do the work for 
small wages ; those poor arc to be found in Europe, 
but will not be found in America till the lands are 
all taken up and cultivated, and the excess of people, 
who cannot get land, want employment. The manu- 
facture of silk, they say, is natural to France, as that 
of doth in England, because each country produces 
in plenty the first material ; but if England will have a 
manufacture of silk as well as that of cloth, and France 
of cloth as well as that of silk, these unnatural opera- 
tions must be supported by mutual prohibitions, or 
high duties on the importation of each other's goods ; 
by which means the workmen are enabled to lax the 
home consumer by greater prices, while the higher 
wages they receive makes them neither happier nor 
richer, since they only drink more and work less. 
Therefore, the governments in America do nothing to 
encourage such projects. The people, by this means, are 
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not imposed on, either by the merchant or the mechanic. 
If the merchant demands too much profit on imported 
shoes, they buy of the shoemaker ; and if he ^ks too 
high a price, they take them of the merchant ; thus 
the two professions are checks on each other. The 
shoemaker, however, has, on the whole, a considerable 
profit upon his labor in America, beyond what he 
had in Europe, as he can add to his price a sum 
nearly equal to all the expenses of freight and com- 
mission, risk or insurance, etc., necessariiy charged by 
the merchant. And the case is the same with the 
workman in every other mechanic art. Hence it is 
that the artisans generally live better and more easily 
in America than in Europe; and such as are good 
economists make a comfortable provision for age, and 
for their children. Such may, therefore, remove with 
advantage to America. 

In the old long-settied countries of Europe, all arts, 
trades, professions, farms, etc., are so full that it is 
difficult for a poor man, who has children, to place 
them where they may gain, or learn to gain, a decent 
livelihood. The artisans, who fear creating future 
rivals in business, refuse to take apprentices, but upon 
conditions of money, maintenance, or the like, which 
the parents are unable to comply with. Hence the 
youth are dragged up in ignorance of every gainfiil 
art, and obliged to become soldiers, or servants, or 
thieves, for a subsistence. In America, the rapid in- 
crease of inhabitance takes away that fear of rivalship, 
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and artisans willingly receive apprentices from the 
hope of profit by their labor, during the remainder 
of the time stipulated, after they shall be instructed. 
Hence it is easy for poor families to get their children 
instructed ; for the artisans are so desirous of appren- 
tices, that many of them will even give money to the 
parents, to have boys from ten to fifteen years of age 
bound apprentices to them till the age of twenty-one ; 
and many poor parents have, by that means, on their 
arrival in the country, raised money enough to buy 
land sufficient to estabhsh themselves, and to subsist 
the rest of their family by agriculture. These contracts 
for apprentices are made before a magistrate, who 
regulates the agreement according to reason and jus- 
tice, and, having in view the formation of a future 
and useful citizen, obliges the master to engage by a 
written indenture, not only that, during the time of 
service stipulated, the apprentice shall be duly pro- 
vided with meat, drink, apparel, washing, and lodging, 
and at its expiration with a complete new suit of 
clothes, but also that he shall be taught to read, 
write, and cast accounts; and that he shall be welt 
instructed in the art or profession of his master, or 
some other, by which he may afterwards gain a liveli- 
hood, and be able in his turn to raise a family. A 
copy of this indenture is given to the apprentice or 
his friends, and the magistrate keeps a record of it, 
to which recourse may be had, in case of failure by 
the master in any point of performance. This desire 
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among the masters, to have more hands employed in 
working for them, induces them to pay the passages 
of young persons, of hoth sexes, who, on their arrival, 
agree to serve them one, two, three, or four years; 
those who have already learned a trade agreeing for a 
shorter term, in proportion to their skill and the con- 
sequent immediate value of their service ; and those 
who have none agreeing for a longer term, in con- 
sideration of being taught an art their poverty would 
not permit them to acquire in their own country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that pre- 
vails in America obliging its people to follow some 
business for subsistence, those vices that arise usually 
from idleness are in a great measure prevented. In- 
dustry and constant employment are great preserva- 
tives of the morals and virtue of a nation. Hence 
bad examples to youth are more rare in America, 
which must be a comfortable consideration to parents. 
To this may be truly added, that serious religion, 
under its various denominations,, is not only tolerated, 
but respected and practised. Atheism is unknown 
there ; infidelity rare and secret ; so that persons may 
live to a great age in that country, without having 
their piety shocked by meeting with either an atheist 
or an infidel. And the Divine Being seems to have 
manifested his approbation of the mutual forbearance 
and kindness with which the different sects treat each 
other, by the remarkable prosperity with which He has 
been pleased to favor the whole country. 
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AMERICAN HOSPITALITY, LUXURY, AND 
IDLENESS 

Passy, j6 July, 1784. 
Dear Friend : ^ 

I have received several letters from you lately, 
dated June i6th, June 30th, and July 13th. I thank 
you for the information respecting the proceedings of 
your West India merchants, or rather planters. The 
restraints, whatever they may be upon our commerce 
with your islands, will prejudice their inhabitants, I 
apprehend, more than us. 

I have received Cook's "Voyages" which you put 
Mr. Oswald in the way of sending to me. By some 
mistake the first volume was omitted, and instead of it 
a duplicate sent of the third. If there is a good print 
of Cook, I should be glad to have it, being personally 
acquainted with him. I thank you for the pamphlets 
by Mr. Estlin. Every thing you send me gives me 
pleasure ; to receive your account would give me more 
than all. 

I am told that the little pamphlet of " Advice to 
Such as would Remove to America " is reprinted in 
London, with my name to it, which I would rather 
had been omitted; but wish to see a copy, when you 
have an opportunity of sending it, 

Mr. Hartley has long continued here in expectation 



1 Letter to Beajaioin Vaughan. 
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of instructions for making a treaty of commerce, but 
they do not come, and I begin to suspect none are 
intended ; though perhaps the delay is only occasioned 
by the over-great burden of business at present on the 
shoulders of your ministers. We do not press the 
matter, but are content to wait till they can see their 
interest respecting America more clearly, being certain 
that we can shift as well as you without a treaty. 

The conjectures I sent you. concerning the cold of 
last winter still appear to me probable. The moder- 
ate season in Russia and Canada does not weaken 
them. I think our frost here began about the z4th of 
December J in America, the 12th of January. I thank 
you for recommending to me Mr. Arbuthnot ; I liave 
had pleasure in his conversation. I wish much to see 
the new pieces you had in hand. I congratulate you 
on the return of your wedding-day, and wish for your 
sake and Mrs. Vaughan's that you may see a great 
many of them, all as happy as the first. 

I like the young stranger very much. He seems 
sensible, ingenious, and modest, has a good deal of 
instruction, and makes judicious remarks. He will 
probably distinguish himself advantageously. I have 
not yet heard from Mr, Nairne, 

Dr. Price's pamphlet of advice to America is a 
good one and will do good. You ask " what remedy 
I have for the growing luxury of the country, which 
gives so much offence to all English travellers without 
exception." I answer that I think it exaggerated, and 
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that travellers are no good judges whether our luxury is 
growing or diminishing. Our people are hospitable, 
and have, indeed, too much pride in displaying upon 
their tables before strangers the plenty and variety 
that our country affords. They have the vanity, too, 
of sometimes borrowing one another's plate to enter- 
tain more splendidly. Strangers being invited from 
house to hoiise, and meeting every day with a feast, 
imagine what they see is the ordinary way of living of 
all the families where they dine ; when perhaps each 
family lives a week after upon the remains of the 
dinner given. It is, I own, a folly in our people to 
give such offence to English travellers. The first part 
of the proverb is thereby verified, that/ffi make feasts. 
I wish in this case the other were as true, and wise 
men eat them. These travellers might, one would 
think, find some fault they could more decently re- 
proach us with, than that of our excessive civility to 
them as strangers. 

I have not yet indeed thought of a remedy for 
luxury. I am not sure that in a great state it is 
capable of a remedy, nor that the evil is in itself 
always so great as it is represented. Suppose we 
include in the definition of luxury all unnecessary 
expense, and then let us consider whether laws to 
prevent such expense are possible to be executed in 
a great country, and whether, if they could be exe- 
cuted, our people generally would be happier, or 
even richer. Is not the hope of being one day able 
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to purchase and enjoy luxuries a great spur to labor 
and industry? May not luxury, therefore, produce 
more than it consumes, if without such a spur people 
would be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be, 
lazy and indolent? To this purpose I remember a 
circumstance. The skipper of a shallop, employed 
between Cape May and Philadelphia, had done us 
some small service, for which he refused to be paid. 
My wife, understanding that he had a daughter, sent 
her a present of a new-fashioned cap. Three years 
after, this skipper being at my house with an old 
farmer of Cape May, his passenger, he mentioned 
the cap, and how much his daughter had been pleased 
with it. " But," said he, " it proved a dear cap to our 
congregation." "How so?" "When my daughter 
appeafed with it at meeting, it was so much admired, 
that all the girls resolved to get such caps from 
Philadelphia ; and my wife and I computed that the 
whole could not have cost less than a hundred pounds," 
" True," said the farmer, " but you do not tell all the 
story. I think the cap was nevertheless an advantage 
to us, for it was the first thing that put our girls upon 
knitting worsted mittens for sale at Philadelphia, that 
they might have wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons ; 
and you know that industry has continued, and is 
likely to continue and increase to a much greater 
value, and answer better purposes." Upon the whole, 
I was more reconciled to this htde piece of luxury, 
since not only the girts were made happier by hav- 
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ing fine caps, but the Philadclphians by the supply 
of warm mitteas. 

In our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, for- 
tunes will occasionally be made. Some of those who 
grow rich will be prudent, live within bounds, and pre- 
serve what they have gained for their posterity; others, 
fond of showing their wealth, will be extravagant and 
ruin themselves. Law cannot prevent this ; and per- 
haps it is not always an evil to the public. A shilling 
spent idly by a fool may be picked up by a wiser 
person, who knows better what to do with it. It 
is therefore not lost. A vain, silly fellow builds a 
fine house, furnishes it richly, lives in it expensively, 
and in a few years ruins himself; but the masons, 
carpenters, smiths, and other honest tradesmen have 
been by his employ assisted in maintaining and raising 
their families ; the farmer has been paid for his labor, 
and encouraged, and the estate is now in better • 
hands. In some cases, indeed, certain modes of 
luxury may be a public evil, in the same manner as 
it is a private one. If there be a nation, for instance, 
that exports its beef and linen, to pay for the importa- 
tion of claret and porter, while a great part of its 
people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts, wherein 
does it differ from the sot, who lets his family starve, 
and sells his clothes to buy drink? Our American 
commerce is, I confess, a little in this way. We sell 
our victuals to the Islands for rum and sugar — the 
substantial necessaries of life for superfluities. But 
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we have plenty, and live well nevertheless, though, 
by being sober, we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to 
clear and put in order for cultivatiou will, for a long 
time, keep the body of our nation laborious and frugal. 

Forming an opinion of our people and their man- 
ners by what is seen among the inhabitants of the 
seaports, is judging from an improper sample. The 
people of the trading towns may be rich and luxurious, 
while the country possesses all the virtues that tend 
to promote happiness and public prosperity. Those 
towns are not regarded by the country, they are hardly 
considered as an essential part of the States ; and the 
experience of the last war has shown that their being 
in possession of the enemy did not necessarily draw 
on the subjection of the country, which bravely con- 
tinued to maintain its freedom and independence 
• notwithstanding. 

It has been computed by some political arithmetician, 
that if every man and woman would work for four 
hours each day on something useful, that labor would 
produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, want and misery would be banished 
out of the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours 
might be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery ? 
It is the employment of men and women in works 
that produce neither the necessaries nor conveniences 
of life, who, with those who do nothing, consume 
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necessaries raised by the laborious. To explain 
this. 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by labor, 
from the earth and waters. I have land, and raise 
com. With this, jf I feed a family that does nothing, 
my com will be consumed, and at the end of the year 
I shall be no richer than I was at the beginning. 
But if, while i feed them, I employ them, some in 
spinning, others in making bricks, etc., for building, 
the value of my com will be arrested and remain with 
me, and at the end of the year we may all be better 
clothed and better lodged. And if, instead of em- 
ploying a man I feed in making bricks, I employ him 
in fiddling for me, the corn he eats is gone, and no 
part of his manufacture remains to augment the wealth 
and convenience of the family; I shall therefore be 
the poorer for this fiddling man, unless the rest of my 
family work more, or eat less, to make up the defi- 
ciency he occasions. 

Ix)ok around the world and see the millions em- 
ployed in doing nothing, or in something that amounts 
to nothing, when the necessaries and conveniences of 
life are in question. What is the bulk of commerce, 
for which we fight and destroy each other, but the 
toil of miUions for superfluities, to the great hazard 
and loss of many lives by the constant dangers of the 
sea ? How much labor is spent in building and fitting 
great ships, to go to China and Arabia for tea and 
coffee, to the West Indies for sugar, to America for 
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tobacco ? These things cannot be called the neces- 
saries of life, for our ancestors ' lived very comfortably 
without them. 

A question may be asked : Could all these people 
now employed in raising, making, or carrying super- 
fluities be subsisted by raising necessaries ? I think 
they might. The world is large, and a great part of 
it still uncultivated. Many hundred mHlions of acres 
in Asia, Africa, and America are still in a forest and a 
great deal even in Europe. On a hundred acres of 
this forest a man might become a substantial farmer, 
and a hundred thousand men, employed in clearing 
each his hundred acres, would hardly brighten a spot 
big enough to be visible from the moon, unless with 
Herscfael's telescope ; so vast are the regions still in 
wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect that upon the 
whole the quantity of industry and prudence among 
mankind exceeds the quantity of idleness and folly. 
Hence the increase of good buildings, farms cultivated, 
and populous cities filled with wealth, all over Europe, 
which a few ages since were only to be found on the 
coast of the Mediterranean ; and this, notwithstand- 
ing the mad wars continually raging, by which are 
often destroyed in one year the works of many years' 
peace. So that we may hope the luxury of a few mer- 
chants on the coast will not be the rain of America. 

One reflection more and I will end this long, ram- 
bling letter. Almost all the parts of our bodies require 
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some expense. The feet demand shoes; the legs 
stockings; the rest of the body, clothing; and the 
belly, a good deal of victuals. Our eyes, though 
exceedingly useful, ask, when reasonable, only the 
cheap assistance of spectacles, which could not much 
impair our finances. But the eyes of other people 
are the eyes thai ruin us. If all but myself were blind, 
I should want neither fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine 
furniture. 

By the by^ here is just issued an arrlt of Council 
taking off all the duties upon the exportation of 
brandies, which, it is said, will render them cheaper 
in America than your rum ; in which case there is 
no doubt but they will be preferred, and we shall be 
better able to bear our restrictions on our commerce. 
There are views here, by augmenting their settlements, 
of being able to supply the growing people of America 
with the sugar that may be wanted there. On the 
whole, I believe England will get as little by the com- 
mercial war she has begun with us, as she did by the 
military. Adieu, my dear friend. I am yours ever, 
B. FRANKLIN. 

P.S. This will be delivered to you by my grand- 
son. I am persuaded you will afford him your civili- 
ties and counsels. Please to accept a httle present of 
books I send by him, curious for the beauty of the 
impression. 
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THE SAVAGES OF NORTH AMERICA 

Savages we call them, because their manners differ 
from ours, which we think the perfection of civility; 
they think the same of theirs. 

Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of differ- 
ent nations with impartiality, we should find no people 
so rude as to be without rules of politeness ; nor any 
so poHte as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and war- 
riors ; when old, counsellors, for a!l their government 
■ is by counsel of the sages ; there is no force, there are 
no prisons, no officers to compel obedience or inflict 
punishment. Hence they generally study oratory, 
the best speaker having the most influence. The 
Indian women till the ground, dress the food, nurse 
and bring up the children, and preserve and hand 
down to posterity the memory of public transactions. 
These employments of men and women are accounted 
natural and honorable. Having few artificial wants, 
they have abundance of leisure for improvement by 
conversation. Our laborious manner of life, com- 
pared with theirs, they esteem slavish and base ; and 
the learning, on which we value ourselves, they regard 
as frivolous and useless. An instance of this occurred 
at the treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, anno 1 744, 
between the government of Virginia and the Six Na- 
tions, After the principal business was settled, the 
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commissioners from Virginia acquainted the Indians 
by a speech that there was at Williamsburg a college, 
with a fimd for educating Indian youth ; and that, if 
the Six Nations would send down half a dozen of their 
young lads to that college, the government would take 
care thai they should be well provided for, and in- 
structed in all the learning of the white people. It is 
one of the Iqdian rules of politeness not to answer a 
public proposition the same day that it is made ; they 
think it would be treating it as a light matter, and 
that they show it respect by taking time to consider it, 
as of a matter important. They therefore deferred 
their answer till the day following ; when their speaker 
began by expressing their deep sense of the kindness 
of the Virginia government, in making them that offer ; 
" for we know," says he, " that you highly esteem the 
kind of learning taught in those colleges, and that the 
maintenance of our young men, while with you, would 
be very expensive to you. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that you mean to do us good by your proposal, 
and we thank you heartily. But you, who are wise, 
must know that different nations have different con- 
ceptions of things ; and you will therefore not take it 
amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education happen 
not to be the same with yours. We have had some 
experience of it ; several of our young people were 
formerly brought up at the colleges of the northern 
provinces ; they were instructed in all your sciences ; 
but when they came back to us they were bad runners, 
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ignoraDt of every means of livii^ in the woods, unable 
to bear cold or hunger, knew neither how to build a 
cabin, take a deer, nor kill an enemy, spoke our lan- 
guage imperfectly, were therefore neither fit for hunt- 
ers, warriors, nor counsellors ; they were totally good 
for nothing. We are however not the less obliged by 
your kind offer, though we decline accepting it; and 
to show our grateful sense of it, if the. gentlemen of 
Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will take 
great care of their education, instruct them in all we 
know, and make men of them." 

Having frequent occasions to hold public councils, 
they have acquired great order and decency in con- 
ducting them. The old men sit in the foremost 
ranks, the warriors in the next, and the women and 
children in the hindmost. The business of the women 
is to take exact notice of what passes, imprint it in 
their memories (for they have no writing), and com- 
municate it to their children. They are the records 
of the council, and they preserve the tradition of the 
stipulations in treaties a hundred years back ; which, 
when we compare with our writings, we always find 
exact. He that would speak, rises. The rest ob- 
serve a profound silence. When he has finished and 
sits down, they leave him five or six minutes to recol- 
lect that, if he has omitted any thing he intended to 
say, or has any thing to add, he may rise again and 
deliver it. To interrupt another, even in common 
conversation, is reckoned highly indecent How 
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different this is from the conduct of a polite British 
House of Commons, where scarce a day passes with- 
out some confusion, that makes the Speaker hoarse 
in calling to order; and how different from the mode 
of conversation in many polite companies in Europe, 
where, if you do not deliver your sentence with great 
rapidity, you are cut off in the middle of it by the 
impatient loquacity of those you converse with, and 
never suffered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is 
indeed carried to excess, since it does not permit 
them to contradict or deny the truth of what is as- 
serted in their presence. By this means they indeed 
avoid disputes ; but then it becomes difficult to know 
their minds, or what impression you made upon them. 
The missionaries who have attempted' to convert 
them to Christianity, all complain of this as one of the 
great difficulties of their mission. The Indians hear 
with patience the truth of the Gospel explained to 
them, and give their usual tokens of assent and ap- 
probation ; you would think they were convinced. 
No such matter. It is mere civility. 

A Swedish minister, having assembled the chiefs 
of the Susquehanna Indians, made a sermon to them, 
acquainting them with the principal historical facts 
on which our religion is founded ; such as the &11 of 
our first parents by eating an apple, the coming of 
Christ to repair the mischief, his miracles and suffer- 
ings, etc. When he had finished, an Indian orator 
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Stood up to thank him. "What you have told us," 
says he, " is all very good. It is indeed bad to eat 
apples. It is better to make them all into cider. We 
are much obliged by your kindness in coming so far, 
to tell us those things which you have heard from 
your mothers. In return, I will tell you some of those 
we have heard from ours : In the beginning, our 
fathers had only the flesh of animals to subsist on ; 
and if their hunting was unsuccessful, they were starv- 
ing. Two of our young hunters, having killed a deer, 
made a fire in the woods to broil some parts of it. 
When they were about to satisfy their hunger, they 
beheld a beautiful young woman descend from the 
clouds, and seat herself on that hill which you see 
yonder among the Blue Mountains. They said to 
each other, it is a spirit that perhaps has smelt our 
broiling venison and wishes to eat of it ; let us offer 
some to her. They presented her with the tongue ; 
she was pleased with the taste of it, and said : 'Your 
kindness shall be rewarded ; come to this place after 
thirteen moons, and you shall find something that will 
be of great benefit in nourishing you and your chil- 
dren to the latest generations.' They did so, and, to 
their surprise, found plants they had never seen 
before ; but which, from that ancient time, have been 
constantly cultivated among us, to our great advan- 
tage. Where her right hand had touched the ground, 
they found maize ; where her left hand had touched 
it, they found kidney-beans; and where her backside 
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had sat on it, they found tobacco." The good mis- 
sionary, disgusted with this idle tale, said: "What 
I delivered to you were sacred truths ; but what you 
tell me is mere fable,, fiction, and falsehood." The 
Indian, offended, replied : " My brother, it seems 
your friends have not done you justice in your educa- 
tion ; they have not well instructed you in the rules of 
common civility. You saw that we, who understand 
and practise those rales, believed all your stories ; 
why do you refuse to believe ours?" 

When any of them come into our towns, our people 
are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon them, and 
incommode them, where they desire to be private ; 
this they esteem great rudeness, and the effect of 
want of instruction in the rules of civility and good 
manners. " We have," say they, " as much curiosity 
as you, and when you come into our towns, we wish for 
opportunities of looking at you ; but for this purpose 
we hide ourselves behind bushes, where you are to 
pass, and never intrude ourselves into your company." 

Their manner of entering one another's village has 
likewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
strangers to enter a village abraptly, without giving 
notice of their approach. Therefore, as soon as 
they arrive within hearing, they stop and halloo, re- 
maining there till invited to enter. Two old men 
usually come out to them, and lead them in. There 
is in every village a vacant dwelling, called the 
strangers' house. Here they are placed, while the 
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old men go round from hut to hut, acquainting the 
inhabitanls that strangers are arrived who are prob- 
ably hungry and weary ; and every one sends them 
what he can spare of victualSj and skins to repose 
on. When the strangers are refreshed, pipes and 
tobacco are brought, and then, but not before, con- 
versation begins, with inquiries who they are, whither 
bound, what news, etc. ; and it usually ends with offers 
of service, if the strangers have occasion for guides, 
or any necessaries for continuing their journey ; and 
nothing is exacted for the entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a 
principal virtue, is practised by private persons; of 
which Conrad Weiser, our interpreter, gave me the 
following instance. He had. been naturalized among 
the Six Nations, and spoke well the Mohock language. 
In going through the Indian country, to carry a 
message from our governor to the council at Onon- 
daga, he called at the habitation of Canassetego, an 
old acquaintance, who embraced him, spread fiirs 
for him to sit on, and placed before him some 
boiled beans and venison, and mixed some rum and 
water for his drink. When he was well refreshed, and 
had lit his pipe, Canassetego began to converse with 
him ; asked how he had fared the many years since 
they had seen each other, whence he then came, what 
occasioned the journey, etc. Conrad answered all 
his questions ; and when the discourse began to flag, 
the Indian, to continue it, said ; " Conrad, you have 
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lived long among the white people, and know some- 
thing of their customs; I have been sometimes at 
Albany, and have observed that once in seven days 
they shut up their shops and assemble all in the 
great house ; tell me what it is for. What do they 
do there?" "They meet there," says Conrad, "to 
hear and learn good things." " I do not doubt," 
says the Indian, " that they tell you so ; they have 
told me the same ; but I doubt the truth of what 
they say, and I will tell you my reasons. I went 
lately to Albany to sell my skins and buy blankets, 
knives, powder, rum, etc. You know I used generally 
to deal with Hans Hanson ; but I was a little inclined 
this time to try some other merchants. However, I 
called first upon Hans, and asked what he would 
give for beaver. He said he could not give any 
more than four shillings a pound ; ' but,' says he, 
' I cannot talk on business now; this is the day 
when we meet together to learn gaed things, and I 
am going to meeting.' So I thought to myself; 
'Since I cannot do any business to-day, I may as 
well go to the meeting, too,' and I went with him. 
There stood up a man in black, and began to talk 
to the people very angrily. I did not understand 
what he said ; but, perceiving that he looked much 
at me and at Hanson, I imagined he was angry at 
seeing me there ; so I went out, sat down near the 
house, struck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till the 
meeting should break up. I thought, too, that the 
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man had mentioned something of beaver, and I sus- 
pected it might be the subject of their meeting. So 
when they came out I accosted my merchant. 'Well, 
Hans,' says I, ' I hope you have agreed to give more 
than four shillings a pound.' 'No,' says he, 'I can- 
not give so much; I cannot give more than three 
shillings and sixpence.' I then spoke to several other 
dealers, but they all sung the same song, — three 
and sixpence — three and sixpence. This made it 
clear to me that my suspicion was right; and that 
whatever they pretended of meetii^ to learn good 
things, the real purpose was to consult how to cheat 
Indians in the price of beaver. Consider but a little, 
Conrad, and you must be of my opinion. If they 
met so often to learn good things, they would cer- 
tainly have learned some before this time. But they 
are still ignorant. You'know our practice. If a white 
man, in travelling through our country, encounters one 
of our cabins, we all treat him as I treat you ; we dry 
him if he is wet, we warm hira if he is. cold, we give 
him meat and drink that he may allay his thirst and 
hunger, and spread soft furs for him to rest and sleep 
on ; we demand nothing in return. But if I go into 
a white man's house at Albany, and ask for victuals 
and drink, they say, 'Wiiere is your money?' and if I 
have none, they say, 'Get out, you Indian dog I' Vou 
see they have not yet learned those little good things, 
that we need no meetings to be instructed in, because 
our mothers taught them to us when we were chil- 
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dren; aad therefore it is impossible their meetings 
should be, as they say, for any such purpose, or have 
any such effect ; they are only to contrive the cheating 

of Indians in th^ price of beaver'' 



SPEECH IN THE CONVENTION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SALARIES 
Sir: 

It is with reluctance that I rise to express a disap- 
probation of any article of the plan, for which we are 
so much obliged to the honorable gentleman who laid 
it before us. From its first reading I have borne a 
good-will to it and, in general, wished it success. In 
this particular of salaries to the executive branch, I 
happen to differ ; and as my opinion may appear new 
and chimerical, it is only from a persuasion that it is 
right, and from a sense of duty, that I hazard it. The 
committee will judge of my reasons when they have 
heard them, and their judgment may possibly change 
mine. I think I see inconveniences in the appoint- 
ment of salaries ; I see none in refusing them, but on 
the contrary great advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have a powerful 
influence in the affairs of men. These are ambition 
and avarice; the love of power and the love of money. 
Separately, each of these has great force in prompting 
men to action ; but when united in view of the same 
object, they have in many minds the most violent 
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effects. Place before the eyes of such men a post of 
Aottor, that shall at the same time be a place ai profit, 
and they will move heaven and earth to obtain it. 
The vast number of such places it is that renders the 
British government so tempestuous. The struggles for 
them are the tnie source of all those factions which 
are perpetually dividing the nation, distracting its 
councils, hunying it sometimes into fruitless and mis- 
chievous wars, and often compelling a submission to 
dishonorable terms of peace. 

And of what kind are the men that will strive for 
this profitable preeminence through all the bustle of 
cabal, the heat of contention, the infinite mutual abuse 
of parties, tearing to pieces the best of characters? 
It will not be the wise and moderate, the lovers of 
peace and good order, the raen fittest for the trust 
It will be the bold and the violent, the men of strong 
passion and indefatigable activity in their selfish pur- 
suits. These will thrust themselves into your govern- 
ment, and be your rulers. And these, too, will be 
mistaken in the expected happiness of their situation ; 
for their vanquished competitors, of the same spirit, 
and from the same motives, will perpetually be en- 
deavoring to distress their administration, thwart their 
measures, and render them odious to the people. 

Besides these evils, sir, though we may set out in 
the beginning with moderate salaries, we shall find 
that such will not be of long continuance. Reasons 
will never be wanting for proposed augmentations ; 
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and there will always be a party for giving more to the 
rulers, that the rulers may be able in return to give 
more to them. Hence, as all history informs us, 
there has been in every state and kingdom a constant 
kind of warfare between the governing and the gov- 
erned ; the one striving to obtain more for its support, 
and the other to pay less. And. this has alone occa- 
sioned great convulsions, actual civil wars, ending 
either in dethroning of the princes or enslaving of the 
people. Generally, indeed, the ruling power carries 
its point, and we see the revenues of princes con- 
stantly increasing, and we see that they are never 
satisfied, but always in want of more. The more the 
people are discontented with the oppression of taxes, 
the greater need the prince has of money to distribute 
among his partisans, and pay the troops that are to 
suppress all resistance and enable him to plunder at 
pleasure. There is scarce a king in a hundred who 
would not, if he could, follow the example of Pharaoh, 
— get first all the people's money, then all their 
lands, and then make them and their children servants 
for ever. It will be said that we do not propose to 
establish kings. I know it. But there is a natural 
inclination in mankind to kingly government. It 
sometimes relieves them from aristocratic domination. 
They had rather have one tyrant than five hundred. 
It gives more of the appearance of equality among 
citizens ; and that they like, I am apprehensive, 
therefore, — perhaps too apprehensive, — that the 
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government of these States may in future times end 
in a monarchy. But this catastrophe, I think, may be 
long delayed, if in our proposed system we do not sow 
the seeds of contention, faction, and tumult, by mak- 
ing our posts of honor places of profit. If we do, I 
fear that, though we employ at first a number and not 
a single person, the number will in time be set aside ; 
it will only nourish the fcetusof a king (as the honor- 
able gentleman from Vii^inia very aptly expressed it), 
and a king will the sooner be set over as. 

It may be imagined by some that this is an Utopian 
idea, and that we can never find men to serve us in 
the executive department, without paying them well 
for their services. I conceive this to be a mistake. 
Some existing facts present themselves to me which 
incline me to a contrary opinion. The high sheriff of 
a county in England is an honorable office, but it is 
not a profitable one. It is rather expensive, and 
therefore not sought for. But yet it is executed, and 
well executed, and usually by some of the principal 
gentlemen of the county. In France the office of 
counsellor, or member of their judiciary parliaments, 
is more honorable. It is therefore purchased at a 
high price. There are indeed fees on the law pro- 
ceedings which are divided among them, but these 
fees do not amount to more than three per cent, on 
the sum paid for the place. Therefore, as legal inter- 
est is there at five per cent., they in fact pay two per 
cent, for being allowed to do the judiciary business of 
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the nation, which is at the same time entirely exempt 
from the burden of paying them any salaries for their 
services. I do not, however, mean to recommend this 
as an eligible mode for our judiciary department. I 
only bring the instance to show that the pleasure of 
doing good and serving their country, and the respect 
such conduct entitles them to, are sufficient motives 
with some minds to give up a great portion of their 
time to the public without the mean inducement of 
pecuniary satisfaction. 

Another instance is that of a respectable society, 
who have made the experiment, and practised it with 
success, now more than a hundred years. I mean the 
Quakers. It is an established rule with them that 
they arc not to go to law, but in their controversies 
they must apply to their- monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
meetings. Committees of these sit with patience to 
hear the parties; and spend much time in composing 
their differences. In doing this they are supported 
by a sense of duty and the respect paid to usefulness. 
It is honorable to be so employed, but it was never 
made profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites. And 
indeed in all cases of public service the less the profit 
the greater the honor. 

To bring the matter nearer home, have we not 
seen the greatest and most important of our officers, 
that of general of our armies, executed for eight years 
together, without the smallest salary, by a patriot 
whom I will not now ofiend by any other praise, and 
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this through fatigues and distresses in common with 
the other brave men, his military friends and com- 
panions, and the constant anxieties peculiar to his 
station? And shall we doubt finding three or four 
men in all the United States with public spirit enough 
to bear sitting in peaceful council for perhaps an equal 
term, merely to preside over our civil concerns, and 
see that our laws are duly executed ? Sir, I have a 
better opinion of our country. I think we shall never 
be without a sufficient number of wise and good men 
to undertake and execute well and faithfully the office 
in question. 

Sir, the saving of the salaries that may at first be 
proposed is not an object with me. The subsequent 
mischiefs of proposing them are what I apprehend. 
And therefore it is that I move the amendment. If 
it is not seconded or accepted, I must be contented 
with the satisfaction of having delivered my opinion 
frankly, and done my duty. 



MOTION FOR PRAYERS IN THE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Mr. President : 

The small progress we have made, after four or five 
weeks' close attendance, and continual reasonings with 
each other, our different sentiments on almost every 
question, several of the last producing as many noes 
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as ayes, is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the im- 
perfection of the human underetanding. We indeed 
seem to fee! our own want of political wisdom, since 
we have been running all about in search of it. We 
have gone back to ancient history for models of gov- 
ernment, and examined the different forms of those 
republics which, having been originally formed with 
the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer 
exist, and we have viewed modem States all round 
Europe, but find none of their constitutions suitable 
to our circumstances. 

In this situation of this assembly, groping, as it were, 
in the dark, to find political truth, and scarce able to 
distinguish it when presented to us, how has it hap- 
pened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of Lights to illuminate 
our understandings? In the beginning of the contest 
with Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayers in this room for the Divine protection. 
Our prayers, sir, were heard, — and they were gra- 
ciously answered. All of us who were engaged in the 
struggle must have observed frequent instances of a 
superintending Providence in our favor. To that kind 
Providence we owe this happy opportunity of consult- 
ing in peace on the means of establishing our future 
national felicity. And have we now forgotten that 
powerful Friend? or do we imagine we no longer 
need its assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time, 
and the longer 1 live the more convincing proofs I 
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see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of 
men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without his notice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without his aid? We have been assured, sir, in 
the sacred writings that " except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it." I firmly 
believe this, and I also believe that without his con- 
curring aid we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel; we shall be 
divided by our little, partial, local interests, our pro- 
jects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall be- 
come a reproach and a''byword down to future ages. 
And, what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this 
unfortunate instance, despair of establishing govern- 
ment by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, 
and conquest. 

I therefore beg leave to move — 

That henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance 
of Heaven and its blessing on our deliberations, be 
held in this assembly every morning before we pro- 
ceed to business ; and that one or more of the clergy _ 
of this city be requested to officiate in that service. 

SPEECH IN THE CONVENTION AT THE 
CONCLUSION OF ITS DELIBERATIONS 

Mr. President; 

I confess that I do not entirely approve' of this Con- 
stitution at present; but, sir, I am not sure I shall 
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never approve it ; for, having lived long, I have expe- 
rienced many instances of being obliged, by better 
information or fuller consideration, to change opinions 
even on important subjects, which I once thought 
right, but found to be otherwise. It is therefore that, 
the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own 
jut^ment of others. Most men, indeed, as well as 
most sects in religion, think themselves in possession of 
all truth, and that wherever others differ from them, it 
is so far error. Steele, a Protestant, in a dedication, 
tells the Pope that the only difference between our 
two churches in their opinions of the certainty of their 
doctrine is, the Romish Church is infallible, and the 
Church of England is ww'i;^ in the wrong. But though 
many private persons think almost as highly of their 
own infallibility as that of their sect, few express it so 
naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a little dis- 
pute with her sister, said ; " But I meet with nobody 
but myself that is always in the right." "_/<; tu trouve 
que mot qui aie toujours raison" 

In these sentiments, sir, I agree to this Constitution, 
with all its faults — if they are such ; — because I think 
a general government necessary for us, and there is no 
form of goveroment but what may be a blessing to the 
people, if well administered ; and I believe further, 
that this is likely to be well administered for a course 
of years, and can only end In despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the people shall be- 
come so corrupted as to need despotic government, 
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being incapable of any other. I doubt, too, whether 
any other convention we can obtain, may be able to 
make a better Constitution; for, when you assemble 
a number of men, to have the advantage of their joint 
wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men, all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of opinion, 
their local interests, and their selfish views. From 
such an assembly can a perfect production be ex- 
pected? It therefore astonishes me, sir, to find this 
system approaching so near to perfection as it does ; 
and I thinlc it will astonish our enemies, who are 
waiting with confidence to hear that our counsels are 
confounded lilce those of the builders of Babel, and 
that our States are on the point of separation, only to 
meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting one another's 
throats. Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitution, be- 
cause I expect no better, and because I am not sure 
that it is not the best. The opinions I have had of 
its errors I sacrifice to the public good. I have never 
whispered a syllabic of them abroad. Within these 
walls they were born, and here they shall die. If 
every one of us, in returning to our constituents, were 
to report the objections he has had to it, and endeavor 
to gain partisans in support of them, we might prevent 
its being generally received, and thereby lose all the 
salutary effects and great advantages resulting naturally 
in our favor among foreign nations, as well as among 
ourselves, from our real or apparent unanimity. Much 
of the strength and efficiency of any government in 
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procuring and securing happiness to the people, de- 
pends on opinion, on the general opinion, of the good- 
ness of that government, as well as of the wisdom 
and integrity of its governors. I hope, therefore, for 
our own sakes, as a part of the people, and for the 
sake of our posterity, that we shall act heartily and 
unanimously in recommending this Constitution, 
wherever our influence may extend, and turn our 
future thoughts and endeavors to the means of having 
it well administered. 

On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish 
that every member of the convention who may still 
have objections to it would with me on this occasion 
doubt a little of his own infallibility, and, to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to this 
instrument. 

[Then the motion was made for adding the last fonnula, 
viz.: "Done in convention \ij the unanimous consent," etc., 
which was agreed to and added according)}'.] 
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There is a tradition that, in the planting of New 
England, the first settlers met with many difficulties 
and hardships ; as is generally the case when a civilized 
people attempt establishing themselves in a wilderness 
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country. Being piously disposed, they sought relief 
from Heaven, by laying their wants and distresses 
before the Lord, in frequent set days of fasting and 
prayer. Constant meditation and discourse on these 
subjects kept their minds gloomy and discontented ; 
and like the children of Israel, there were many dis- 
posed to return to that Eygpt, which persecution had 
induced them to abandon. At length, when it was 
proposed in the Assembly to proclaim another fast, a 
farmer of plain sense rose, and remarked that the in- 
conveniences they suffered, and concerning which they 
had so often wearied Heaven with their complaints, 
were not so great as they might have expected, and 
were diminishing every day, as the colony strengthened ; 
that the earth began to reward their labor, and to 
furnish liberally for their subsistence; that the seas 
and rivers were found full of fish, the air sweet, the 
climate healthy ; and above all, that they were in full 
enjoyment of liberty, civil and religious. He therefore 
thought that reflecting and conversing on these sub- 
jects would be more comfortable, as tending more 
to make them contented with their situation; and 
that it would be more becoming the gratitude they 
owed to the Divine Being if, instead of a fast, they 
should proclaim a thanksgiving. His advice was taken ; 
and from that day to this they have, in every year, ob- 
served circumstances of public felicity sufficient to 
furnish employment for a thanksgiving day ; which is 
therefore constantly ordered and religiously observed. 
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I see in the public newspapers of different States 
frequent complaints of hard times, dulness of trade, 
scarcity of money, etc. It is not my intention to assert 
or maintain that these complaints are entirely without 
foundation. There can be no country or nation 
existing, in which there will not be some people so cir- 
cumstanced, as to And it hard to gain a livelihood ; 
people who are not in the way of any profitable trade, 
and with whom money is scarce, because they have 
nothing to give in exchange for it ; and it is always in 
the power of a small number to make a great clamor. 
But let us take a cool view of the general state of our 
affairs, and perhaps the prospect will appear less 
gloomy than has been imagined. 

The great business of the continent is agriculture. 
For one artisan, or merchant, I suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their own fertile lands, from whence 
many of them draw, not only the food necessary for 
■ their subsistence, but the materials of their clothing, 
so as to need very few foreign supplies; while they 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby 
wealth is gradually accumulated. Such has been the 
goodness of Divine Providence to these regions, and 
so favorable the climate, that, since the three or four 
years of hardship in the first settlement of our fathers 
here, a famine of scarcity has never been heard of 
amongst us ; on the contrary, though some years may 
have been more, and others less plentiful, there has 
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always been provision eoough for oureelves, and a 
quantity to spare for exportation. And although the 
crops of last year were generally good, never was the 
farmer better paid for the part he can spare commerce, 
as the published price-currents abundantly testify. 
The lands he possesses are also continually rising in 
value with the increase of population; and, on the 
whole, he is enabled to give such good wages to those 
who work for him, that all who are acquainted with 
the old world must agree, that in no part of it are the 
laboring poor so generally well fed, well clothed, well 
lodged, and well paid, as in the United States of 
America. 

If we enter the cities we find that since the 
Revolution the ownets of houses and lots of ground 
have had their interest vastly augmented in value ; 
rent% have risen to an astonishing height, and thence 
encouragement to increase building, which gives em- 
ployment to an abundance of workmen, as does also 
the increased luxury and splendor of living of the - 
inhabitants thus made richer. These worldngmen all 
demand and obtain much higher wages than any other 
part of the world would afford them, and are paid in 
ready money. This class of people therefore do not, 
or ought not, to complain of hard times, and they 
make a very considerable part of the city inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of certainty, 
but I have not heard that the labor of the valuable 
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race of men employed in them is worse paid, or that 
they meet with less success, than before the Revolution. 
The whalemen indeed have been deprived of one 
market for their oil ; bufanother, I hear, is opening 
for them, which it is hoped may be equally advanta- 
geous, and the demand is constantly increasing for 
their spermaceti candles, which therefore bear a much 
higher price than formerly. 

There remain the merchants and shop-keepers. 
Of these, though they make but a small part of the 
whole nation, the number is considerable, too great 
indeed for the business they are employed in; for 
the consumption of goods in every country has its 
limits ; the faculties of the people, that is, their ability 
to buy and pay, being equal only to a certain quantity 
of merchandise. If merchants calculate amiss on 
this proportion, and import too much, they will of 
course find the sale dull for the overplus, and some 
of them will say that trade languishes. They should, 
and doubtless will, grow wiser by experience, and im- 
port less. If too many artificers in towns, and farmers 
from the country, flattering themselves with the idea 
of leading easier lives, turn shop-keepers, the whole 
natural quantity of that business divided among them 
all may afford too small a share for each, and occasion 
complaints that trade is dead ; these may also sup- 
pose that it is owing to scarcity of money, while, in 
fact, it is not so much from the fewness of buyers as 
from the excessive number of sellers that the mischief 
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arises, and if every shop-keeping farmer and mechanic 
would return to the use of his plough and working- 
tools, there would remain of widows and other women 
shop-keepers sufficient for the business, which might 
then afTord them a comfortable maintenance. • 

Whoever has travelled through the various parts of 
Europe, and observed how small is the proportion of 
people in affluence or easy circumstances there, com- 
pared with those in poverty and misery ; the few rich 
and haughty landlords, the multitude of poor, abject, 
rack-rented, tithe-paying tenants, and half-paid and 
half-starved ragged laborers, and views here the happy 
mediocrity that so generally prevails throughout these 
States, where the cultivator works for himself, and 
supports his family in decent plenty, will, methinks, 
see abundant reason to bless Divine Providence for 
the evident and great difiTerence in otir favor, and be 
convinced that no nation known to us enjoys a greater 
share of human felicity. 

It is true that in some of the States there are parties 
and discords ; but let us look back, and ask if we were 
ever without them. Such will exist wherever there is 
liberty, and perhaps they help to preserve it. By the 
collision of different sentiments, sparks of truth are 
struck out, and political light is obtained. The dif- 
ferent factions which at present divide us aim all at 
the public good ; the differences are only about the 
various modes of promoting it. Things, actions, 
measures, and objects of all kinds present themselves 
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to the minds of men in such a variety of lights that 
it is not possible we should all think alike at the same 
time on every subject, when hardly the same man re- 
tains at all times the same ideas of it. Parties are 
therefore the common lot of humanity, and ours are 
by no means more mischievous 01 less beneficial than 
those of other countries, nations, and ages, enjoying 
in the same degree the great blessing of political 
liberty. 

Some indeed among us are not so much grieved for 
the present state of our affairs as apprehensive for the 
future. The growth of luxury alarms them, and they 
think we are from that alone in the high road to ruin. 
They observe that no revenue is sufficient without 
economy, and that the most plentibl income of a 
whole people from the natural productions of their 
country may be dissipated in vain and needless ex- 
penses, and poverty be introduced in the place of 
affluence. This may be possible. It, however, rarely 
happens; for there seems to be in every nation a 
greater proportion of industry and frugality, which 
tend to enrich, than of idleness and prodigality, which 
occasion poverty; so that upon the whole there is a 
continual accumulation. Reflect what Spain, Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain were in the time of the Romans, 
inhabited by people a little richer than our savages, 
and consider the wealth they at present possess, in 
numerous well-built cities, improved farms, rich mova- 
bles, magazines stocked with valuable manufactures, to 
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say nothing of plate, jewels, and coined money ; and 
all this, notwithstanding their bad, wasteful, plundering 
governments, and their mad, destructive wars ; and 
yet luxury and extravagant living have never suffered 
much restraint in those countries. Then consider the 
great proportion of industrious frugal farmers inhabit- 
ing the interior parts of these American States, and of 
whom the body of our nation consists, and judge 
whether it is possible that the luxury of our seaports 
can be sufficient to ruin such a country. If the im- 
portation of foreign luxuries could ruin a people, we 
should probably have been ruined long ago ; for the 
British nation claimed a right, and practised it, of 
importing among us not only the superfluities of theic 
own production, but those of every nation under 
heaven ; we bought and consumed them, and yet we 
flourished and grew rich. At present our independent 
governments may do what we could not then do, dis- 
courage by heavy duties or prevent by heavy pro- 
hibitions such importations, and thereby grow richer ; 
if indeed, which may admit of dispute, the desire of 
adorning ourselves with line clothes, possessing fine 
furniture, with elegant houses, etc., is not, by strongly 
inciting to labor and industry, the occasion of produc- 
ing a greater value than is consumed in the gratifica- 
tion of that desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States 
are the great sources of our increasing wealth. He 
that puts a seed into the earth is recompensed 
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perhaps by receiving forty out of it, and he who 
draws a fish out of our water draws up a piece of 
silver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be 
attentive to these, and then the power of rivals, with 
all their restraining and prohibiting acts, cannot much 
hurt us. We are sons of the earth and seas, and, like 
Antxus in the fable, if in wrestling with a Hercules 
we now and then receive a fall, the touch of our 
parents will communicate to us fresh strength and 
vigor to renew the contest. 

ON SENDING FELONS TO AMERICA' 

We may all remember the time when our mother 
country, as a mark of her parental tenderness, emp- 
tied her gaols into our habitations, "for the better 
peopling" as she expressed it, " of the colonies" It 
is certain that no due returns have yet been made 
for these valuable consignments. We are therefore 
much in her debt on that account ; and as she is of 
late clamorous for the payment of all we owe her, and 
some of our debts are of a kind not so easily dis- 
charged, I am for doing however what is in our power. 
It will show our good-will as to the rest. The felons 
she planted among us have produced such an amaz- 
ing increase, that we are now enabled to make ample 

1 From the Ptnitsylvaoia GmitU/or ijSi). 
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remittances in the same commodity. And since the 
wheelbarrow law is not found effectually to reform 
them, and many of our vessels are idle through her 
restraints on our trade, why should we not employ 
those vessels in transporting the felons to Britain? 
I was led into this thought by perusing the copy of 
a petition to Parliament, which fell lately by accident 
into my hands. It has no date, but I conjecture 
from some circumstances, that it must have been 
about the year 1 767 or r 768. (It seems, if presented, 
it had no effect, since the act passed.) I imagine it 
may not be unacceptable to your readers, and there- 
fore transcribe it for your paper, viz. ; 

To the Honorable thi Kni^ls, Cititins and Burgessa of Great 

Britain, in Parliament assembled. 

The Petition of B,F.,Agent foe the Province of Pennsylvania, 
Most humbly showeth; 

That the transporting of felons from England to the plan- 
tations in America, is, and hath long been, a great grievance to 
the said plantations in general. 

That the said felons, being landed in America, not only con- 
tinue their evil practices to the annoyance of his Majesty's good 
subjects there, but contribute greatly to corrupt the morab of 
the servants and" poorer people among whom they are mixed. 

That many of the said felons escape from the servitude to 
which they were destined into other colonies, where (heir 
condition is not known, and, wandering at large from one 
populous (own to another, commit many burglaries, robberies, 
and murders, to the great terror of the people, and occasioning 
heavy charges for apprehending and securing such felons, and 
bringing them to justice. 
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That yoai petitioner humbly conceives the easing one part 
of the Britiah dominions of their felons by burthening another 
part with the same felons cannot increase the common happi- 
ness of bis Majesty's subjects, and that therefore the trouble and 
expense of transporting them is upon the whole altogether 

That your petitioner, nevertheless, observes with extreme 
concern in the votes of Friday last, that leave is given to bring 
in a bill for extending to Scotland, the act made in the fourth 
year of the reign of King George the First, whereby the afore- 
said grievances are, as he understands, to he greatly in- 
creased by allowing Scotland also to transport its felons to 



Your petitioner therefore hnmbly prays, in behalf of Penn- 
sylvania, and the other plantations in America, that the House 
would take the premises into consideration, and in their great 
wisdom and goodness repeal all acts, and clauses of acts, for 
transporting of felons ; or, if this may not at present be done, 
that they would at least reject the proposed bill for extending 
the said acts to Scotland ; or, if it be thought fit to allow of 
such extension, that then the said extension may be carried 
further, and the plantations be also, by an equitable clause in 
the same bill, permitted to transport their felons to Scotland. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall pray, etc. 

The petition, I am informed, was not received by 
the House, and the act passed. 

On second thoughts, I am of opinion, that besides 
employing our own vessels, as above proposed, every 
English ship arriving in our ports with goods for sale, 
should be obliged to give bond, before she is per- 
mitted to trade, engaging that she will carry back 
to Britain at least one felon for every fifty tons of 
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her burthen. Thus we shall not only discharge sooner 
our debts, but furnish our old friends with the means 
of " better peopling" and with more expedition, their 
promising new colony of Botany Bay. I am yours, 



OBSERVATIONS 

RELATIVE TO THE INTENTIONS OF THE ORIGINAL 
FOUNDERS OF THE ACADEMY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
JUNE, 17S9 

As the English school in the Academy has been, 
and still continues to be, a subject of dispute and dis- 
cussion among the trustees since the restitution of the 
charter, and it has been proposed that we should 
have some regard to the original intention of the 
founders in establishing that school, I beg leave, for 
your information, to lay before you what I know of 
that matter originally, and what I find on the minutes 
relating to it, by which it will appear how far the de- 
sign of that school has been adhered to or neglected, 

Having acquired some little reputation among my 
fellow- citizens, by projecting the public library in 
1732, and obtaining the subscriptions by which it was 
established, and by proposing and promoting, with 
success, sundry other schemes of utility in 1749, I 
was encouraged to hazard another project, that of a 
public education for onr youth. As in the scheme 
of the library I had provided only for English books. 
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SO in this new scheme my ideas went no further than 
to procure the means of a good English education. A 
number of my friends, to whom I communicated the 
proposal, concurred with me in their ideas ; but Mr. 
Allen, Mr, Francis, Mr. Peters, and some other per- 
sons of wealth and learning, whose subscriptions and 
countenance we should need, being of opinion that it 
ought to include the learned languages, I submitted 
my judgment to theirs, retaining, however, a strong 
prepossession in favor of my first plan, and resolving 
to preserve as much of it as I could, and to nourish 
the English school by every means in my power. 

Before I went about to procure subscriptions, I 
thought it proper to prepare the minds of the people 
by a pamphlet, which I wrote, and printed, and dis- 
tributed with my newspapers gratis. The title was, 
" Proposals relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania." I happen to have preserved one of 
them ; and, by reading a few passages, it will appear 
how much the English learning was insisted upon in it ; 
and I had good reasons to know that this was a pre- 
vailing part of the motives for subscribing with most 
of the original benefactors. I met with but few re- 
fusals in soliciting the subscriptions ; and the sum was 
the more considerable, as I had put the contribution 
on this footing, that it was not to be immediate, and 
the whole paid at once, but in parts, a fifth annually 
during five years. To put the machine in motion, 
twenty- four of the principal subscribers agreed to take 
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upon themselves the trust; and a set of constitutions 
for their government and for the regulation of the 
schools, neie drawn up by Mr. Francis and myself, 
which were signed by ua all, and printed, that the 
public might know what was to be expected. I wrote 
also a paper, entitled " Idea of an English School," 
which was printed, and afterwards annexed to Mr. 
Peters' sermon, preached at the opening of the 
Academy. Tliis paper was said to be for the consid- 
eration of the trustees ; and the expectation of the 
public that the idea might in a great measure be car- , 
ried into execution, contributed to render the snl>- 
scriptions more liberal as well as more generaL I 
mention my concern in these transactions, to show the 
opportunity I had of being well informed in the points 
I am relating. 

ITiese constitutions are upon record in your min- 
utes ; and, although the Latin and Greek are by them 
to be taught, the original idea of a complete English 
—education was not forgotten, as will appear by the 
following extracts : 

Page I. "The English tongue is to be taught gram- 
matically, and as a language," 

Page 4, In reciting the qualification of the person 
to be appointed rector, it is said, " that great regard 
is to be had to \i\% polite speaking, writing, and under- 
standing the English tongueV 

"The rector was to have two hundred .pounds a 
year, for which he was to be obliged to teach twenty 
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boys, without any assistance (and twenty-five more for 
every usher provided for him), the Latin and Greek 
languages; and at the same time instruct them in 
history, geography, chronology, logic, rhetoric, and 
the Mnglish tongue." 

"The rector was also, on all occasions consistent 
with his duty in the Latin school, to assist the Engiish 
master in improving the youth under his care." 

Page 5. " The trustees shall, with all convenient 
speed, contract with any person that offers, whom they 
shall judge most capable of teaching the English tongue 
grammatically and as a language, history, geography, 
chronology, logic, and oratory ; which person shall be 
styled the English master" 

The English master was to have one hundred 
pounds a year, for which he was to teach, without any 
assistance, forty scholars the English tongue grammati- 
cally; and at the same time instruct them in history, 
geography, chronology, logic, and oratory ; and sixty 
scholars more for every usher provided for him. 

It is to be observed in this place, that here are two 
distinct courses in the same study, that is, of the same 
branches of science, viz., history, geography, chronol- 
ogy, logic, and oratory, to be carried on at the same 
time, but not by the same tutor or master. The 
English Master is to teach his scholars all those 
branches of science, and also the English tongue 
grammatically as a language. The Latin master is to 
teach the same sciences to his boys, besides the Greek 
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and Latin. He was also to assist the English master 
occasionally, without which, and his general care in 
the government of the schools, the giving him double 
salary seems not well accounted for. But here are 
plainly two distinct schools or courses of education 
provided for. The Latin master was not to teach the 
English scholars logic, rhetoric, etc. ; that was the 
duty of the English master ; but he was to teach those 
sciences to the Latin scholars. We shall see, here- 
after, how easily this original plan was defeated and 
departed from. 

[Here follow a number of pages showing, by quotations 
from the records of the trustees, and by facta in the history of 
the Academy, that unwarranted partiality had been shown to the 
Latin school. As a consequence of this mismanagement the 
English school had rapidly declined, and the public rightly 
protested against the perversion of the original purpose, in 
accordance with which the endowments had been secured. 
Franklin's Observations then conclude as follows:] 

I flatter myself, gentlemen, that it appears by this 
time pretty clearly from our own minutes, that the 
original plan of the English school has been departed 
from ; that the subscribers to it have been disappointed 
and deceived, and the faith of the trustees not kept 
with them ; that the public have been frequently dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the trustees, and cooi- 
plained of it ; and by the ni^ardly treatment of good 
masters, they have been driven out of the school, and 
the scholarshavefoUowed, while a great lossof revenue 
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has beeQ suffered by the Academy ; so that the nu- 
merous schools now in the city owe their rise to our 
Tnisraanagement, and that we might as well have had 
the best part of the tuition-money paid into our 
treasury, that now goes into private pockets; that 
there has been a constant disposition to depress the 
English school in favor of the Latin ; and that every 
means to procure a more equitable treatment has been 
rendered ineffectuai; so that no more hope remains 
while they continue to have any connexion. It is, 
therefore, that, wishing as much good to the Latinists 
as their system can honestly procure for them, we now 
demand a separation, and without desiring to injure 
them ; but claiming an equitable partition of our 
joint stock, we wish to execute the plan they have so 
long defeated, and afford the pubUc the means of a 
complete English education. 

I am the only one of the original trustees now living, 
and I am just stepping into the grave myself. I am 
afraid that some part of the blame incurred by the 
trustees may be laid on me, for having too easily sub- 
mitted to the deviations from the constitution, and not 
opposing them with sufiicient zeal and earnestness; 
though indeed my absence in foreign countries at dif- 
ferent times for near thirty years, tended much to 
weaken my influence. To make what amends are 
yet in my power, I seize this opportunity, the last I 
may possibly have, of bearing testimony against those 
deviations. I seem here to be surrounded by the 
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ghosts of my dear departed friends, beckoning and 
urging me to use the only tongue now left us, in de- 
manding that justice to our grandchildren, that to our 
children has been denied. And I hope they will not 
be sent away discontented. 

The origin of Latin and Greek schools among the 
different nations of Europe is known to have been 
this : that until between three and four hundred years 
past there were no books in any other language ; alt 
the knowledge then contained in books, viz., the 
theology, the jurisprudence, the physic, the art-mili- 
tary, the politics, the mathematics and mechanics, the 
natural and moral philosophy, the logic and rhetoric, 
the chemistry, the pharmacy, the architecture, and 
every other branch of science, being in those lan- 
guages, it was of course necessary to leam them, as 
the gates through which men must pass to get at that 
knowledge. 

The books then existing were manuscript, and these 
consequently so dear that only the few wealthy in- 
clined to learning could afford to purchase them. 
The common people were not even at the pains of 
learning to read, because, after taking that pains, they 
would have nothing to read that they could under- 
stand without learning the ancient's languages, nor 
then without money to purchase manuscripts. And 
so few were the learned readers sixty years after the 
invention of printing, that it appears by letters still 
extant between the printers in 1499, that they could 
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not throughout Europe find purchasers for more than 
three hundred copies of any ancient authors. But, 
printing beginning now to make books cheap, the 
readers increased so much as to make it worth while 
to write and print books in the vulgar tongues. At 
first these were chiefly books of devotion and httle 
histories. Gradually several branches of science 
began to appear in the common languages, and at 
this day the whole body of science, consisting not 
only of translations from all the valuable ancients, but 
of all the new modern discoveries, is to be met with in 
those languages ; so that learning the ancient for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge is become absolutely 
unnecessary. 

But there is in mankind an unaccountable preju- 
dice in favor of ancient customs and habitudes, 
which inclines to a continuance of them after the cir- 
cumstances which formerly made them useful, cease 
to exist. A multitude of instances might be given, 
but it may suflice to mention one. Hats were once 
thought a useful part of dress ; they kept the head 
warm and screened it from the violent impression of 
the sun's rays, and from the rain, snow, hail, etc. 
Though, by the way, this was not the more ancient 
opinion or practice ; for among all the remains of an- 
tiquity, the bustos, statues, basso-relievos, medals, etc., 
which are infinite, there is no representation of a 
human figure with a cap or hat on, nor any covering for 
the head, unless it be the bead of a soldier, who has 
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a helmet ; but that is evidently not a part of dress for 
health, but as a protection from the strokes of a weapon. 

At what time hats were first introduced we know 
not, but in the last century they were universally worn 
throughout Europe, Gradually, however, as the wear- 
ing of wigs, and hair nicely dressed prevailed, the put- 
ting on of hats was disused by genteel people, lest the 
curious arrangements of the curls and powdering 
should be disordered, and umbrellas began to supply 
their place ; yet stiU our considering the hat as a part 
of dress continues so far to prevail, that a man of 
fashion is not thought dressed without having one, or 
something like one, about him, which he carries under 
his arm. So that there are a multitude of the politer 
people in all the courts and capital cities of Europe, 
who have never, nor their fathers before, worn a hat 
otherwise than as a chapeau bras, though the utility of 
such a mode of wearing it is by no means apparent, 
and it is attended not only with some expense, but 
with a dogree of constant trouble. 

The still prevailing custom of having schools for 
teaching generally our children, in these days, the 
Latin and Greek languages, I consider therefore, in 
no other light than as the chapeau bras of modern 
literature. 

Thus the time spent in that study might, it seems, 
be much better employed in the education for such 
a country as ours ; and this was, indeed, the opinion 
of most of the original trustees. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUPREMEST COURT 
OF JUDICATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA, VIZ., 
THE COURT OF THE PRESS' 

POWER OF THIS COURT 

It may receive and promulgate accusations of all 
kinds against all persons and characters among the 
citizens of the State, and even against all inferior 
courts, and may judge, sentence, and condemn to 
infamy, not only private individuals, but public bodies, 
etc., with or without inquiry or hearing at ike court's 
discretion. 

In whose Favor and for whose Emolument this 
Court is Established. 

In favor of about one' citizen in five hundred, who, 
by education or practice in scribbling, has acquired a 
tolerable style as to grammar and construction, so as 
to bear printing, or who is possessed of a press and a 
few types. This five hundredth part of the citizens 
have the privilege of accusing and abusing the other 
four hundred and ninety-nine parts at their pleasure; 
or they may hire out their pens and press to Others for 
that purpose. ' 

PRACTICE OF THE COURT 

It is not governed by any of the rules of the com- 
mon courts of law. The accused is allowed no grand 

1 From the Ftdcral Gatitit for Seplember la, 1789. 
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jury to judge of the truth of the accusation before it 
is publicly made, nor is the name of the accuser made 
known to him, nor has he an opportunity of confront- 
ing the witnesses against him ; for they are kept in the 
dark, as in the Spanish court of Inquisition. Nor is 
there any petty jury of his peers, sworn to try the 
truth of the charges. The proceedings are also some- 
times so rapid that an honest, good citizen may find 
himself suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and in 
the same morning judged and condemned, and sen- 
tence pronounced against him, that he is a rogue and 
a villain. Yet if an officer of this court receives the 
slightest check for misconduct in this his ofiice, he 
claims immediately the rights of a free citizen by the 
constitution, and demands to know his accuser, to con- 
front the witnesses, and have a fair trial by the jury of 
bis peers. 

THE FOUNDATION OF FTS AUTHORrPY 

It is said to be founded on an article in the State 
constitution, which establishes the liberty of the press, 
a liberty which every Pennsylvanian will fight and die 
for, though few of us, I believe, have distinct ideas of 
its nature and extent. It seems, indeed, somewhat 
like the liberty of the press that felons have, by the 
common law of England, before conviction, that 
is, to be pressed to death or hanged. If by the lib- 
erty of the press were understood merely the liberty 
of discussing the propriety of public measures and 
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political opinions, let us have as much of it as you 
please ; but if it means the liberty of affronting, ca- 
lumniating, and defaming one another, I for my part, 
own myself willing to part with my share of it when- 
ever our legislators shall please so to alter the law, and 
shall cheerfully consent to exchange my Uberty of 
abusing others for the privilege of not being abused 
myself. 



BY WHOM THIS COURT IS COMMISSIONED OR CONSTrFUTED 

It is not by any commission from the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council, who might previously judge of the 
abilities, integrity, knowledge, etc., of the persons to 
be appointed to this great trust, of deciding upon the 
characters and good fame of the citizens ; for this court 
is above that council, and may accuse, judge, and con- 
demn it at pleasure. Nor is it hereditary, as in the 
court of dernier resort, in the peerage of England, 
But any man who can procure pen, ink, and paper, 
with a press, a few types, and a huge pair of blacking 
balls, may commissionate himself; and his court is 
immediately established in the plenary possession and 
exercise of its rights. For if you make the least com- 
plaint of the judge's conduct, he daubs his blacking 
balls in your face wherever he meets you; and besides 
tearing your private character to flitters, marks you 
out for the odium of the public, as an enemy to the 
liberty of the press. 
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OF THE NATURAL SOPPOBT OF THESE COUKTS 

Their support is founded in the depravity of such 
minds, as have not been mended by religion, nor 
improved by good education : 

" Tbeie is a, lust in oian no chum ca.ii tame. 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame." 

Hence ; 

" On eagle's winga immortal acaadals fly. 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die." — Dryden. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of 
his neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the reverse. And 
of those who, despairing to rise into distinction by their 
virtues, are happy if others can be depressed to a level 
with themselves, there are a number sufficient in every 
great town to maintain one of these courts by sub- 
scription. A shrewd observer once said, that, in walk- 
ing the streets of a slippery morning, one might see 
where the good natured people lived by the ashes 
thrown on the ice before their doors; probably he 
would have formed a ditferent conjecture of the tem- 
per of those whom he might find engaged in such a 
subscription. 

OF THE CHECKS PROPER TO BE ESTABLISHED AGAINST 
THE ABUSE OF POWER IN THESE COURTS 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has 
been written and published on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and the necessity of checks in all other parts of 
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good government has been so clearly and learnedly 
explained, I find myself so far enlightened as to sus- 
pect some check may be proper in this part also ; but 
I have been at a loss to imagine any that may not be 
construed an infringement of the sacred liberty of the 
press. At length, however, I think I have found one 
that, instead of diminishing general liberty, shall aug- 
ment it; which is, by restoring to the people a 
species of liberty, of which they have been deprived 
by our laws, I mean the liberty of the cudgel. In 
the rude state of society prior to the existence of 
laws, if one man gave another ill language, the affronted 
person would return it by a box on the ear, and, if re- 
peated, by a good drubbing ; and this without offend- 
ing against any law. But now the right of making 
such returns is denied, and they are punished as 
breaches of the peace ; while the right of abusing 
seems to remain in full force, the la\vs made against 
it being rendered ineffectual by the liberty of the press. 
My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the press 
untouched, to be exercised in its full extent, force, and 
vigor ; but to permit the liberty of the cudgelio go with 
\\,par passu. Thus, ray fellow- citizens, if an impudent 
writer attacks your reputation, dearer to you perhaps 
than your life, and puts his name to the chaise, you may 
go to him as openly and break his head. If he conceals 
himself behind the printer, and you can nevertheless 
discover who he is, you may in like manner waylay 
him in the night, attack him behind, and give him a 
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good drubbing. Thus far goes my project as to pri- 
vate reseDtraent and retribution. But if the public 
should ever happen to be affronted, as it ought to be, 
with the conduct of such writers, I would not advise 
proceeding immediately to these extremities; but that 
we should in moderation content ourselves with tar- 
ring and feathering, and tossing them in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought that this proposal 
of mine may disturb the public peace, I would then 
humbly recommend to our legislators to take up the 
consideration of both liberties, that of the press, and 
that of the cudgel, and by an explicit law mark their 
extent and limits ; and, at the same time that they 
secure the person of a citizen from assaults, they 
would likewise provide for the security of bis 
reputation. 

AN ADDRESS 

TO THE PUBLIC FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA SO- 
CIETY FOR THE PROMOTING THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY, AND THE RELIEF OF FREE NEGROES 
UNLAWFULLY HELD IN BONDAGE 

PHllADELFHlA, 9 November, 1789. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction we assure the friends 
of humanity, that, in prosecuting the design of our 
association, our endeavors have proved successful far 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. 

Encouraged by this success, and by the daily prog- 
ress of that luminous and benign spirit of liberty, 
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which is diffusing itself throughout the worid, and 
humbly hoping for the continuance of the divine bless- 
ing on our labors, we have ventured to make an im- 
portant addition to our original plan, and do therefore 
earnestly solicit the support and assistance of all who 
can feel the tender emotions of sympathy and compas- 
sion, or relbh the exalted pleasure of beneficence. 

Slavery is such an atrocious debasement of human 
nature, that its very extirpation, if not performed with 
solicitous care, may sometimes open a source of seri- 
ous evils. 

The unhappy man, who has long been treated as a 
brute animal, too frequendy sinks beneath the com- 
mon standard of the human speeies. The galling 
chains, that bind his body, do also fetter his intel- 
lectual faculties, and impair the social affections of his 
heart. Accustomed to move like a mere machine, by 
the will of a master, reflection is suspended ; he has 
not the power of choice ; and reason and conscience 
have but little influence over his conduct, because he 
is chiefly governed by the passion of fear. He is poor 
and friendless ; perhaps worn out by extreme labor, 
age, and disease. 

Under such circumstances, freedom may often prove 
a misfortune to himself, and prejudicial to society. 

Attention to emancipated black people, it is there- 
fore to be hoped, will become a branch of our national 
policy ; but, as far as we contribute to promote this 
emancipation, so far that attention is evidently a seri- 
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ous duty incumbent on us, and which we mean to 
discharge to the best of our judgment and abilities. 

To instruct, to advise, to quahfy those who have 
been restored to freedom, for the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty, to promote in them habits of in- 
dustry, to furnish them with employments suited to 
their age, sex, talents, and other circumstances, and 
to procure their children an education calculated for 
their future situation in life ; these are the great out- 
lines of the annexed plan, which we have adopted, 
and which we conceive will essentially promote the 
public good, and the happiness of these our hitherto 
too much neglected fellow-creatures. 

A plan so extensive cannot be carried into execution 
without considerable pecuniary resources, beyond the 
present ordinary funds of the Society. We hope much 
from the generosity of enlightened and benevolent 
freemen, and will gratefully receive any donations or 
subscriptions for this purpose, which may be made to 
our treasurer, James Stare, or to James Pemberton, 
chairman of our committee of correspondence. 
Signed, by order of the Society, 

B. FRANKLIN, Prmdml. 
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ON MODERN INNOVATIONS 

IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND IN PRINTING 

Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 17S9. 
Dear Sir : ' 

I received some lime since your " Dissertations on 
the English Language." The book was not accom- 
panied by any letter or message, informing me to 
whom I am obliged for it, but I suppose it 15 to your- 
self. , It is an excellent work, and will be greatly 
useful in turning the thoughts of our countrymen to 
correct writing. Please to accept my thanks for the 
great honor you have done me in its dedication. I 
ought to have made this acknowledgment sooner, but 
much indisposition prevented me. 

I can not but applaud your zeal for preserving the 
purity of our language, both in its expressions and pro- 
nunciation, and in correcting the popular errors several 
of our states are continually falling into with respect 
to both. Give me leave to mention some of them, 
thouigh possibly they may have already occurred to 
you. I wish, however, in some future publication of 
yours, you would set a discountenancing mark upon 
them. The first I remember is the word improved. 
When I left New England, in the year 1723, this word 
had never been used among us, as far as I know, but 
in the sense of ameliorated or made better, except 

1 To Noah Webster, Jun., Esq., at Hartford. 
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once in a very old book of Dr. Mather's, entitled 
"RcmaTkable Providences." As that eminent man 
wrote a very obscure hand, I remember that when I 
read that word in his book, used instead of the word 
imployed, I conjectured that it was an error of the 
printer, who had mistaken a too shprt / in the writing 
for an r, and a y with too short a tail for a v ; whereby 
imployed was converted into improved. 

But when I returned to Boston in 1733, I found 
this change had obtained favor, and was then become 
common, for I met with it often in {>erusing the news- 
papers, where it frequently made an appearance rather 
ridiculous. Such, for instance, as the advertisement of 
a country house to be sold, which bad been many 
years improiied as a tavern ; and, in the character of a 
deceased country gentleman, that be had been for 
more than thirty years improved as a justice of the 
peace. This use of the word improved is peculiar to 
New England, and not to be met with among any other 
speakers of English, either on this or the other side of 
the water. 

During my late absence in France, I find that sev- 
eral other words have been introduced into our parlia- 
mentary language; for example, I find a verb fonned 
from the substantive notice : I should not have NOTICED 
this, were it not that the gentleman, etc. Also, another 
verb from the substantive advocate: The gentleman 
who ADVOCATES or has advocated that motion, etc. 
Another from the substantive progress, the most awk- 
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ward and abominable of the three: 7^ eommiliee, 
havitig PROGRESSED, resolved to adjourn. The word 
opposed, though not 3 new word, I find used in a new 
manner, as ; The gentlemen who are opposed to this 
measure ; to which I have also myself ahvays been op- 
posed. If you should happen to be of my opinion 
with respect to these innovations, you will use your 
authority in reprobating them. 

The Latin language, long the vehicle used in dis- 
tributing knowledge among the different nations of 
Europe, is daily more and more neglected ; and one 
of the modem tongues, viz., the French, seems in 
point of universality to have supplied its place. It is 
spoken in all the courts of Europe ; and most of the 
literati, those even who do not speak it, have acquired 
knowledge enough of it, to enable them easily to read 
the books that are written in it. This gives a consider- 
able advantage to that nation; it enables its authors 
to inculcate and spread throughout other nations such 
sentiments and opinions on important points, as are 
most conducive to its interests, or which may con- 
tribute to its reputation by promoting the common 
interests of mankind. It is perhaps owing to its 
being written in French, that Voltaire's Treatise on 
" Toleration " has had so sudden and so great an effect 
upon the bigotry of Europe, as almost entirely to disarm 
it. The general use of the French language has like- 
wise a very advantageous effect on the profits of the 
bookseUing branch of commerce, it being well known 
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that .the more copies can be sold that are struck off 
from one composition of types, the profits increase 
in a much greater proportion than they do in mak- 
ing a great number of pieces in any other kind of 
manufacture. And at present there is no capital 
town in Europe without a French bookseller's shop 
corresponding with Paris. 

Our English bids fair to obtain the second place. 
The great body of excellent printed sermons in our 
language, and the freedom of our writings on poUtical 
subjects, have induced a number of divines of dif- 
ferent sects and nations, as well as gentlemen con- 
cerned in public affairs, to study it; so tar at least as 
to read it. And if we were to endeavor the faciUtatiDg 
its progress, the study of our tongue might become 
much more general. Those who have employed some 
parts of their time in learning a new language have 
frequently observed that, while their acquaintance 
with it was imperfect, difficulties small in themselves 
operated as great ones in obstructing their progress. 
A book, for eicample, ill printed, or a pronunciation 
in speaking, not well articulated, would render a 
sentence unintelligible ; which, from a clear print or 
a distinct speaker, would have been immediately com- 
prehended. If therefore we would have the benefit 
of seeing our language more generally known among 
mankind, we should endeavor to remove all the dif- 
ficulties, however small, that discourage the learning 
of it. 
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But I am sorry to observe that of late years, those 
difficulties, instead of being diminished, have been 
augmented. In examining the English books that 
were printed between the Restoration and the acces- 
sion of George the Second, we may observe that all 
substantives were begun with a capital, in which we 
imitated our mother tongue, the German. This was 
more particularly useful to those who were not well 
acquainted with the English j there being such a 
prodigious number of our words that are both verbs 
and substantives, and spelled in the same manner, 
though often accented differently in pronunciation. 

This method has, by the fancy of printers, of late 
years been laid aside, from an idea that suppressing 
the capitals shows the character to greater advantage ; 
those letters prominent above the line disturbing its 
even, regular appearance. The effect of this change 
is so considerable, that a learned man of France, who 
used to read our books, though not perfectly ac- 
quainted with our language, in conversation with me 
on the subject of our authors, attributed the greater 
obscurity he found in our modern books, compared 
with those of the period above mentioned, to change 
of style for the worse in out writers ; of which mistake 
I convinced him, by marking for him each substan- 
tive with a capital in a paragraph, which he then 
easily understood, though before he could not com- 
prehend it. This shows the incoDveoience of that 
pretended improvement. 
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From the same fondness for a uniform and even 
appearance of characters in a Une, the printers have 
of late banished also the italic types, in which words 
of importance to be attended to in the sense of the 
sentence, and words on which an emphasis should be 
put in reading, used to be printed. And lately another 
fancy has induced some printers to use the short round 
s, instead of the long one, which formerly served well 
to distinguish a word readily by its varied appearance. 
Certainly the omitting this prominent letter makes the 
line appear more even, but renders it less immediately 
legible ; as the paring all men's noses might smooth 
and level their faces, but would render their physiog- 
nomies less distinguishable. 

Add to all these improvements backivards, another 
modern fancy, that gray printing is more beautiful 
than black ; hence the English new books are printed 
in so dim a character as to be read with difficulty by 
old eyes, unless in a very strong light and with good 
glasses. Whoever compares a volume of the Gentle- 
maris Magazine, printed between the years 1731 and 
1740, with one of those printed in the last ten years, 
will be convinced of the much greater degree of 
perspicuity given by the black ink than by the gray. 
Lord Chesterfield pleasantly remarked this difference 
to Faulkener, the printer of the Dublin Journal, who 
was vainly making encomiums on his own paper, as 
the most complete of any in the world. " But, Mr. 
Faulkener," said my Lord, " don't you think it might 
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be still further improved by using paper and ink not 
quite so near of a color?" For all these reasons I 
can not but wish our American printers would, in 
their editions, avoid these fancied improvements, and 
thereby render their works more agreeable to foreigners 
in Europe, to the great advantage of our bookselling 
commerce. 

Further, to be more sensible of the advantage of 
clear and distinct printing, let us consider the assist- 
ance it affords to reading well aloud to an auditory. 
In so doing the eye generally slides forward three or 
four words before the voice. If the sight clearly dis- 
tinguishes what the coming words are, it gives time 
to order the modulation of the voice to express them 
properly. But if they are obscurely printed, or dis- 
tinguished by omitting the capitals and long s's, or 
otherwise, the reader is apt to modulate wrong ; and, 
finding he has done so, he is obliged to go back and 
begin the sentence again, which lessens the pleasure 
of the hearers. 

This leads me to mention an old error in our mode 
of printing. We are sensible that, when a question is 
met with in the reading, there is a proper variation to 
be used in the management of the voice. We have 
therefore a point called an interrogation affixed to the 
question in order to distinguish it. But this is absurdly 
placed at its end ; so that the reader does not discover 
it till he finds that he has wrongly modulated his voice, 
and is therefore obliged to begin again the sentence. To 
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prevent this, the Spanish printers, more sensibly, place 
an interrogation at the beginning as well as at the end 
of the question. We have another error of the same 
kind in printing plays, where something often occurs 
that is marked as spoken aside. But the word asi<fe 
is placed at the end of the speech, when it ought to 
precede it, as a direction to the reader, that he raay 
govern his voice accordingly. The practice of our 
ladies in meeting five or six together to form a litlle 
busy party, where each is employed in some usefiil 
work while one reads to them, is so commendable in 
itself that it deserves the attention of authors and 
printers to make it as pleasing as possible, both to the 
reader and hearers. 

After these general observations, permit me to make 
one that I imagine may regard your interest. It is 
that your Spdiing Book is miserably printed here, so 
as in many places to be scarcely legible, and on 
wretched paper. If this is not attended to, and the 
new one lately advertised as coming out should be 
preferable in these respects, it may hurt the future 
sale of yours. 

I congratulate you on your marriage, of which the 
newspapers inform me. My best wishes attend you, 
being with sincere esteem, sir, etc., 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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March 23, 1790. 
Sir:» 

Reading last night in your excellent paper the 
speech of Mr. Jackson in Congress against their med- 
dling with the affairs of slavery, or attempting to mend 
the condition of the slaves, it put me in mind of a 
similar one made about one hundred years since by 
Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, a member of the Divan of 
Algiers, which may be seen in Martin's Account 
of his Consulship, anno 1687. It was against grant- 
ing the petition of the sect called Erika, or Purists, 
who prayed for the abolition of piracy and slavery as 
being unjust, Mr. Jackson does not quote it; per- 
haps he has not seen it. If, therefore, some of its 
reasonings are to be found in his eloquent speech, it 
may only show that men's interests and intellects 
operate and are operated on with surprising similarity 
in all countries and climates, whenever they are under 
similar circumstances. The African's speech, as trans- 
lated, is as follows : 

Allah BismilloA, etc. God is great, and Mahomet is his 
Prophet. 

Have theu Erita considered the consequeiiceB of granting 
their petition? If we cease onr cruises against the Christians, 
how shall we be furnished with the commodities their coiuitries 

1 To the Editor of llie Federal Gateltt. 
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produce, and which are so necessary for us? If we forbear to 
make slaves of their people, who in this hot climate are to cul- 
tivate OUT lands? Who are to perfoTio the common labors of 
our city, and in our families? Must we not then be our own 
slaves? And is there not more compassion and more favor doe 
Co U3 as Mussulmen than to these Christian dog9? We have 
now above fifty thousand slaves in and near Algiers. This 
number, if not kept up by fresh supplies, will soon diminish, 
and be gradually annihilated. If we then cease taking and 
plundering the inhdel ships, and making slaves of the seamen 
and passengers, our lands will become of no value for want of 
cultivation; the rents of houses in the city will sink one half; 
and the revenue of government arising from its share of prizes 
be totally destroyed ! And for what? To gratify the whims of 
a whimsical sect, who would have us not only forbear making 
more slaves, but even manumit those we have. 

But who is to indemni^ their masters for the loss? Will 
the state do it? Is our treasury sufficient? WiU (he Eriia do 
it? Can they do tt? Or would they, to do what they think 
justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to the owners? And 
if we set our slaves free, what is to be done with them? Few 
of them will return to their countries; they know too well the 
greater hardships they must there be subject to; they will not 
embrace our holy religion; they will not adopt our manners; 
our people will not pollute themselves by uitermarrying with 
them. Must we maintain them as beggars in our streets, or 
suffer our properties to be the prey of their pillage? For men 
accustomed to slavery will not work for a livelihood when not 
compelled. And what is there so pitiable in their present con- 
dition? Were they not slaves in their own countries? 

Are not Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian states gov- 
erned by despots, who hold all their subjects In slavery, without 
exception? Even England treats its sailors as slaves; for they 
are, whenever the government pleases, seized, and confined in 
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ships of war, coodemned not only to wock, but to fight, for 
small wagM, or a mere iubuslence, not better than our slaves 
are allowed by us. I« their condition then made worse by 
their falling into our hands? No; they have only exchanged 
one slavery for another, and I may say a better; lor bere Ihey 
are brought into a land where the sun of lalamism gives forth 
its light, and shines in full splendor, and they have an oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted with the true doctrine, 
and thereby saving their immortal Souls. Those who remain a.t 
home have not that happiness. Sending the slaves home then 
would be sending them out of light into darkness. 

I repeat the question. What is to be done with them? I 
have heard it suggested that they may be planted in the wilder- 
ness, where there is plenty of land for them to subsist on, and 
where they may flourish as a free state; but they are, I doubt, 
too little disposed to labor without compulsion, as well as too 
ignorant to establish a good government, and the wild Arabs 
would soon molest and destroy or again enslave them. While 
serving us, we take care to provide them with every thing, and 
they are treated with humanity. The laborers in their own 
COnntiy are, as I am well informed, worse fed, lodged, and 
clothed. The condition of most of them is therefore already 
mended, and requires no further improvement. Here their 
lives are in safety. They are not liable to be impressed for 
soldiers, and forced to cut one another's Christian throats, as in 
the wars of their own countries. If some of the religious mad 
bigots, who now tease us with their silly petitions, have in a lit 
of blind ;eal freed their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not 
humanity, that moved them to the action ; it was the conscious 
burthen of a load of sins, and a hope, from the supposed merits 
of so good a work, to be excused from damnation. 

How grossly are they mistaken to suppose slavery to be dis- 
allowed by the Alcoran ! Are not the two precepts, to quote 
no more, " Master, treat yoar slaves with kindness ; SUves, 
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lervi your mailers with 'chterfulms! and fidility," cleai proofs 
to the contrary? Nor can the plundering of infideU be tn that 
sacred book forbidden, since it is well known from it, that God 
has given the world, and all that it contains, to his faithfal 
MusSulmen, who are to enjoy it of right as fast as they conquer 
it. Let us then hear no more of this detestable proposition, 
the manumission of Chiistian slaves, the adoption of which 
would, by depreciating our Untb and houses, and thereby de- 
priving so many good citizens of their properties, create univei- 
sal discontent, and provoke insurrections, to the endangering of 
government and producing general confusion. J have therefore 
no doubt but this wise council will prefer the comfort and hap- 
piness of a whole nation of true believers to the whim of a few 
Erika, and dismiss their petitiom 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan 
came to this resolution : " The doctrine that plunder- 
ing and enslaving the Christians is unjust, is at best 
problematical; but that it is the interest of this state 
to continue the practice, is clear; therefore let the 
petition be rejected." 

And it was rejected accordingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce in the 
minds of men like opinions and resolutions, may we 
not, Mr. Brown, venture to predict, from this account, 
that the petitions to the Parliament of England for 
abolishing the slave-trade, to say nothing of other 
legislatures, and the debates upon them, will have a 
similar conclusion? I am, sir, your constant reader 
and humble servant, 

HISTORICUS. 
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TO SAMUEL JOHNSON 

PfULADELFHtA, 33 AdgUlt, I75O. 

Dear Sir: 

We received your favor of the i6th instant Mr. 
Peters will hardly have time to write to you by this 
post, and I must be short. Mr. Francis spent the last 
evening with me, and we were all glad to hear that you 
seriously meditate a visit after the middle of next 
month, and that you will inform us by a line when to 
expect you. We drank your health and Mrs. Johnson's, 
remembering your kind entertainment of us at Stratford. 

I think with you, that nothing is of more importance 
for the public weal, than to form and train up youth 
in wisdom and virtue. Wise and good men are, in 
my opinion, the strength of a state ; much more so 
than riches or arms, which, under the management of 
ignorance and wickedness, often draw on destruction, 
instead of providing for the safety of the people. And 
though the culture bestowed on many should be suc- 
cessfiil only with 3./eui, yet the influence of those few 
and the service in their power may be very great 
Even a single woman, that was wise, by her wisdom 
saved the city. 

I think also that general virtue is more probably 

to be expected and obtained from the education of 

==33 
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youth, than from the exhortation of adult persons ; 
bad habits and vices of the mind being, hke diseases 
of the body, more easily prevented than cured. I 
think, moreover, that talents for the education of youth 
are the gift of God; and that he on whom they are 
bestowed, whenever a way is opened for the use of 
them, is as strongly caffeti as if he heard a voice from 
heaven ; nothing more surely pointing out duty in a 
public service, than ability and opportunity of per- 
forming it. 

I have not yet discoursed with !>, Jcnney concern- 
ing your removal hither. . You have reason, I own, 
to doubt whether your coming on the foot I proposed 
would not be disagreeable to him, though I think it 
ought not; for, should his particular interest be 
somewhat affected by it, that ought not to stand in 
competition with the genera/ good; especially as it 
cannot be much affected, he being old, and rich, and 
without children. I will, however, learn his senti- 
ments before the next post. But whatever infhience 
they might have on your determination about remov- 
ing, they need have none on your intention of visiting; 
and if you favor us with the visit, it is not necessary 
that you should previously write to him to leam his 
disposition about your removal, since you will see him, 
and when we are all together those things may be better 
settled in conversation than by letters at a distance. 

Your tenderness of the Church's peace is truly 
laudable; but methinks to build a new church in 
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a growing place is not properly dividing but mulHply- 
ing; and will really be the means of increasing the 
number of those who worship God in that way. Many 
who cannot now be accommodated in the church go 
to other places or stay at home ; and if we had an- 
other church, many who go to other places or stay 
at home would go to church. I suppose the inter- 
est of the church has been far from suffering in 
Boston by the building of two churches there in my 
memory. I had for several years nailed against the 
wall of my house a pigeon-box that would hold six 
pair ; and though they bred as fast as my neighbours' 
pigeons, I never had more than six pair, the old and 
strong driving out the young and weak, and obligii^ 
them to seek new habitations. At length 1 put up 
an additional box with apartments for entertaining 
twelve pair more, and it was soon filled with inhabit- 
ants by the overflowing of my first box and of others 
in the neighbourhood. This I take to be a parallel 
case with the building a new church here. 

Your years I think are not so many as to be an 
objection of any weight, especially considering the 
vigor of your constitution. For the small-pox, if it 
should spread here, you might inoculate with great 
probabiUty and safety ; and I think that distemper 
generally more favorable here than farther northward. 
Your objection about the politeness of Philadelphia 
and your imagined rusticity is mere compliment, and 
your diffidence of yourself absolutely groundless. 
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My humble respects, if you please, to your brethren 
at the Coniinencenient, I hope they will advise you 
to what is most for the good of the whole, and then I 
think they will advise you to remove hither. Please 
to tender my best respects and service to Mrs. Johnson 
and your son. I am, dear Sir, your obliged and 
atfectionate humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO MRS. JANE MECOM 

New York, 19 April, 1757. 
Dear Sister: 

I wrote a few lines to you yesterday, but omitted to 
answer yours relating to sister Dowse. As having 
their own way is one of the greatest comforts of life 
to old people, I think their friends should endeavor 
to accommodate them in that, as well as in anything 
else. When they have long lived in a house, it be- 
comes natural to them ; they are almost as closely 
connected with it as the tortoise with his shell ; they 
die, if you tear them out of it ; old folks and old trees, 
if you remove them, it is ten to one that you kill them ; 
so let our good old sister be no more importuned on 
that head. We are growing old fast ourselves, and shall 
expect the same kind of indulgences ; if we give them, 
we shall have a right to receive them in our turn. 

And as to her few fine things, I think she is in the 
right not to sell them, and for the reason she gives, 
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that they will fetch but little ; when that little is spent, 
they would be of no fiirther use to her ; but perhaps the 
expectation of possessing them at her death may make 
that person tender and careful of her, and helpful to 
her to the amount of ten times their value. If so, 
they are put to the best use they possibly can be. 

I hope you visit sister as often as your affairs will 
permit, and afford her what assistance and comfort 
you can in her present situation. Old age, infirmities, 
and poverty, joined, are afflictions enough. The neg- 
kcl and slights of Jiiends and near relations should 
never be added. People in her circumstances are apt 
to suspect this sometimes without cause ; appear- 
ances should therefore be attended to, in our conduct 
towards them, as well as rialities. I write by this post 
to cousin Williams, to continue his care, which I doubt 
not he will do. 

We expect to sail in about a week, so that I can 
hardly hear from you again on this side the water; 
but let me have a line from you now and then, while I 
am in London. I expect to stay there at least a 
twelvemonth. Direct your letters to be left for me at 
the Pennsylvania Coffee-house, in Birchin Lane, Lon- 
don. My love to all, from, dear sister, your affectionate 
''^°*'^"' B. FRANKLIN. 

P.S. April 2Sth. We arc still here, and perhaps 
may be here a week longer. Once more adieu, my 
dear sister. 
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TO MRS. DEBORAH FRANKLIN 

London, xg Febniary, 1:758. 
My Dear Child : 

I have wrote you several long letters lately ; the 
last was by Mr. Ralph, and at the same time I wrote 
to my dear Sally, Last night I received yours of the 
ist and 6th of January, which gave me the great 
pleasure of hearing that you and my Uttle family were 
well. I hope you continue so, and that I shall have 
the happiness to lind you so. The letter you mention 
to have sent me by Captain Robinson is not come to 
hand ; but that by Mr. ffunt I received and answered. 

I regret the loss of my friend Parsons. Death be- 
gins to make breaches in the little junto of old friends 
. that he had long forborne, and it must be expected he 
will now soon pick us all off one after another. 

Your kind advice about getting a chariot, I had 
taken some time before ; for I found that every time 
I walked out I got a fresh cold ; and the hackney 
coaches at this end of the town, where most people 
keep their own, are the worst in the whole city, mis- 
erable, dirty, broken, shabby things, unfit to go into 
when dressed clean, and such as one would be ashamed 
to get out of at any gentleman's door. As to burning 
wood, it would answer no end, unless one would fur- 
nish all one's neighbors and the whole city with the 
same. The whole town is one great smoky house, and 
every street a chimney, the air full of floating seacoal 
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soot, and you never get a sweet breath of what is pure, 
without riding some miles for it into the country. 

I am sorry to hear that a storm has damaged a 
house of my good friend Mi. Baitram. Acquaint 
him that I have received the seeds, and shall write to 
him shortly. I hope the Speaker is recovered of the 
iUness you mention. 

Give my thanks to Dr. Bond for the care he takes 
of you. I have wrote to him by this vessel. Mr. 
Hunter and Polly talk of returning this spring. He 
is wonderfully recruited. They both desire to be 
remembered to you. She received your letter and 
answered it. Her answer I enclosed in one of mine 
to you. Her daughter Rachel, who plays on the harp- 
sichord and sings prettily, sends Sally one of her songs 
that 1 fancied. 

I send you by Captain Budden a large case and a 
small box. In the large case is another small box, 
containing some English China, viz. : melons and 
leaves for a desert of fruit and cream, or the like ; a 
bowl remarkable for the neatness of the figures, made 
at Bow, near this city ; some coffee cups of the same ; 
a Worcester bowl, ordinary. To show the difference 
of workmanship, there is something from all the china 
works in England; and one old true china basin 
mended, of an odd color. The same box contains 
four silver salt ladles, newest, but ugliest, fashion ; a 
little instrument to core apples; another to make 
little turnips out of great ones; six coarse diaper 
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breakfast cloths ; they are to spread on the tea table, 
for nobody breakfosts here on the naked table, but on 
the cloth they set a large tea board with the cups. 
There is also a little basket, a present from Mrs. 
Stevenson to Sally, and a pair of garters for you, which 
were knit by the young lady, her daughter, who favored 
me with a pair of the same kind, the only ones I have 
been able to wear, as they need not be bound tight, 
the ridges in them preventing their slipping. We send 
them therefore as a curiosity for the form, more than 
for the value. Goody Smith may, if she pleases, 
make such for me hereafter. My love to her. 

In the great case, besides the little box, is contained 
some carpeting for a best room floor. There is enough 
for one large or two Small ones; it is to be sewed 
together, the edges being first felled down, and care 
taken to make the figures meet exactly; there is 
bordering for the same. This was my foncy. Also 
two large Flanders bcdticks, and two pair of large 
superfine blankets, two fine damask tablecloths and 
napkins, and forty-three ells of Ghentish sheeting 
Holland. These you ordered. There are also fifty- 
six yards of cotton, printed curiously from copper 
plates, a new invention, to make bed and window 
curtains ; and seven yards of chair bottoms, printed 
in the same way, very neat. These were my fancy ; 
but Mrs. Stevenson tells me I did wrong not to buy 
both of the same color. Also seven yards of printed 
cotton, blue ground, to make you a gown. I bought 
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it by candlelight, and liked it then, but not so well 

afterwards. If you do not fancy it, send it as a pres- 
ent from me to sister Jenny. There is a better gown 
for you, of flowered tissue, sixteen yards, of Mrs. 
Stevenson's fancy, cost nine guineas ; and I think it a 
great beauty. There was no more of the sort, or you 
should have had enough for a negligee or suit. 

There are also snuffers, a snuff-stand, and extin- 
guisher, of steel, which I send for the beauty of the 
work. The extinguisher is for spermaceti candles 
only, and is of a new contrivance, to preserve the 
snuff upon the candle. There is some music Billy 
bought for his sister, and some pamphlets for the 
Speaker and for Susy Wright. A mahogany and a 
little shagreen box, with microscopes and other opti- 
cal instruments loose, are for Mr. Alison, if he likes 
them ; if not, put them in my room tilt I return. I 
send the invoice of them, and I wrote to him formerly 
the reason of my exceeding his orders. There are 
also two sets of books, a present from me to Sally, 
The World and The Connoisseur. My love to her. 

I forgot to mention another of my fancyings, viz., a 
pair of silk blankets, very fine. They are of a new 
kind, were just taken in a French prize, and such 
were never seen in England before. They are 
called blankets, but I think they will be very neat 
to cover a summer bed, instead of a quilt or counter- 
pane. I had no choice, so you will excuse the soil 
on some of the folds; your neighbor Foster can get 
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it off. I also forgot, among ihe china, to mention a 
large fine jug for beer, to stand in the cooler. I fell 
in love with it at first sight ; for i thought it looked 
like a fat jolly dame clean and tidy, with a neat blue 
and white calico gown on, good natured and lovely, 

and put me in mind of somebody. It has the 

coffee cups in it, packed in best crystal salt, of a 
peculiar nice flavor, for the table, not to be pow- 
dered, 

I hope Sally applies herself closely to her French 
and music, and that I shall find she has made- great 
proficiency. The harpsichord I was about, and which 
was to have cost me forty guineas, Mr. Stanley ad- 
vised me not to buy; and we are looking out for 
another, one that has been some time in use, and is 
a tried good one, there being not so much depend- 
ence on a new one, though made by the best hands. 
Sally's last letter to her brother is the best wrote that 
of late I have seen of hers. I only wish she was a 
little more careful of her spelling. I hope she con- 
tinues to love going to church, and would have her 
read over and over again TAe Whole Duty of Man, 
and The Lady's Library. 

Look at the figures on the china bowl and coffee 
cups, with your spectacles on ; they will bear examin- 
ing. 

I have made your compliments to Mrs. Stevenson. 
She is indeed very obliging, takes great care of my 
health, and is very diligent when I am any way 
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indisposed ; but yet I have a thousand times wished 
you with me, and my little Sally with her ready hands 
and feet to do, and go, and come, and get what I 
wanted. There is a great difTerence in sickness 
between being nursed with that tender attention 
which proceeds from sincere love, and ' 



TO GEORGE WHITEFIELD 

Philadelphia, 19 June, 1764. 
Dear Friend: 

I received your iavors of the aist past and of the 
3d instant, and immediately sent the enclosed as 
directed. 

Your frequently repeated wishes for my eternal as 
well as my temporal happiness are very obliging, and 
I can only thank you for them and offer you mine in 
return. I have myself no doubt, that I shall enjoy as 
much of both as is proper for me. That Being, who 
gave me existence, and through almost three-score 
years has been continually showering his favors upon 
me, whose very chastisements have been blessings to 
me; can I doubt that he loves me? And if he loves 
me, can I doubt that he will go on to take care of me, 
not only here but hereafter? This to some may seem 
presumption ; to me it appears the best grounded 
hope ; hope of the future built on experience of the 
past. 

1 The remainder of litis lener Is lost 
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By the accounts I have of your late labors, I con- 
clude your health is mended by your journey, which 
gives me pleasure. Mrs. Franklin presents her cor- 
dial respects, with, dear Sir, your affectionate humble 
servant, 

B. FRANKUN. 

P.S. We hope you will not be deterred from visit- 
ing your friends here, by the bugbear Boston account 
of the unhealthiness of Philadelphia. 

TO MISS MARY STEVENSON 

Paws, 14 September, 1767. 
Dear Polly : 

I am always pleased with a letter from you, and I 
flatter myself you may be sometimes pleased in receiv- 
ing one from me, though it should be of little impor- 
tance, such as this, which is to consist of a few 
occasional remarks made here, and in my journey 
hither. 

Soon after I lefl you in that agreeable society at 
Bromley, I took the resolution of making a trip with 
Sir John Pringte into France. We set out on the 
28th past. All the way to Dover we were furnished 
with post-chaises, hung so as to lean forward, the top 
coming down over one's eyes, like a hood, as if to 
prevent one's seeing the country, which being one of 
my great pleasures, I was engaged in perpetual dis- 
putes with the innkeepers, ostlers, and postilions, 
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about getting the straps taken up a hole 01 two 
before, aad let down as much behind, they insisting 
that the chaise leaning forward was an ease to the 
horses, and that the contrary would kilt them. I sup- 
pose the chaise leaning forward looks to them like a 
willingness to go forward, and that its hanging back 
shows reluctance. They added other reasons, that 
were no reasons at all, and made me, as upon a hun- 
dred other occasions, almost wish that mankind had 
never been endowed with a reasoning faculty, since 
they know so little how to make use of it, and so often 
mislead themselves by it, and that they had been fur- 
nished with a good sensible instinct instead of it. 

At Dover the next morning we embarked for Calais 
with a number of passengers who had never before 
been at sea. They would previously make a hearty 
breakfast, because if the wind should fait we might not 
get over till supper time. Doubtless they thought 
that when they had paid for their breakfast they had 
a right to it, and that when they had swallowed it they 
were sure of it. But they had scarce been out half 
an hour before the sea laid claim to it, and they were 
obliged to deliver it up. So that it seems there are 
uncertainties, even beyond those between the cup and 
the lip. If ever you go to sea, take my advice, and 
live sparingly a day or two beforehand. The sickness, 
if any, will be lighter and sooner over. We got to 
Calais that evening. 

Various impositions we suffered from boatmen, por- 
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ters, and the like on both sides of the water. I know 
not which are most rapacious, the English or French ; 
but the latter have, with their knavery, most politeness. 

The roads we found equally good with ouis in Eng- 
land, in some places paved with smooth stones, like 
our new streets, for many miles together, and rows of 
trees on each side, and yet there are no turnpikes. 
But then the poor peasants complained to us griev- 
ously that they were obliged to work upon the roads 
full two months in the year without being paid for 
their labor. Whether this is true, or whether, like 
Englishmen, they grumble, cause or no cause, I have 
not yet been able fully to inform myself. 

The women we saw in Calais, on the road, at Bou- 
logne, and in the inns and villages, were generally of 
dark complexions ; but arriving at Abbeville we found 
a sudden change, a multitude of both women and men 
in that place appearing remarkably fair. Whether 
this is owing to a small colony of spinners, wool- 
cotnbers, and weavers, brought hither from Holland 
with the woolen manufactory about sixty years ago, or 
to their being less exposed to the sun than in other 
places, their business keeping them much within doors, 
I know not. Perhaps, as in some other cases, diiferent 
causes may club in producing the effect ; but the effect 
itself is certain. Never was I in a place of greater 
industry, wheels and looms going in every house. 

As soon as we left Abbeville the swarthiness re- 
turned. I speak generally; for here are some fair 
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women at Paris, who, I think, are not whitened by art. 
As to rouge, they don't pretend to imitate nature in 
laying it on. There is no gradual diminution of the 
color from the full bloom in the middle of the cheek 
to the faint tint near the sides ; nor does it show itself 
differently in different faces. I have not had the 
honor of being at any lady's toilette to see how it is 
laid on ; but I fancy I can tell you how it is or may be 
done. Cut a hole of three inches diameter in a piece 
of paper ; place it upon the side of your face in such a 
manner as that the top of the hole may be just under 
the eye ; then, with a brush dipped in the color, paint 
face and paper together ; so when the paper is taken 
off there will remain a round patch of red exactly the 
form of the hole. This is the mode, from the actresses 
on the stage upwards through all ranks of ladies to 
the princesses of the blood ; but it stops there, the 
Queen not using it, having in the serenity, compla- 
cence, and benignity that shine so eminently in, or 
rather through, her countenance, sufficient beauty, 
though BOW an old woman, to do extremely well with- 
out it. 

You see, I speak of the Queen as if I had seen her ; 
and so I have, for you must know I have been at court. 
We went to Versailles last Sunday, and had the honor 
of being presented to the King. He spoke to both 
of us very graciously and very cheerfiilly, is a hand- 
some man, has a very lively look, and appears younger 
than he is. In the evening we were at the Grand 
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works are out of repair, and so is great part of the 
front next the town, looking with its shabby, hatf-brick 
walls and broken windows, not much better than the 
houses in Durham Yard. There is, in short, both at 
Versailles and Paris, a prodigious mixture of magniti- 
cence and negligence, with every kind of elegance 
except that of cleanliness, and what we call tidiness. 
Though I must do Paris the justice to say, that in two 
points of cleanliness they exceed us. The water they 
drink, though from the river, they render as pure as 
that from the best spring by filtering it through cisterns 
filled with sand ; and the streets with constant sweep- 
ing are fit to walk in, though there is no paved foot- 
path. Accordingly, many well-dressed people are con- 
stantly seen walking in them. The crowd of coaches 
and chairs for this reason is not so great. Men, as 
well as women, carry umbrellas in their hands, which 
they extend in case of rain or too much sun; and a 
man with an umbrella not taking up more than three 
foot square, or nine square feet of the street, when, if 
in a coach, he would take up two hundred and forty 
square feet, you can easily conceive that, though the 
streets here are narrow, they may be much less en- 
cumbered. They are extremely well paved, and the 
stones, being generally cubes, when worn on one side, 
may be turned and become new. 

The civilities we everywhere receive give us the 
strongest impressions of the French politeness. It 
seems to be a point settled here universally, that 
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strangers are to be treated with respect ; and one has 

just the same deference shown one here by being a 
stranger, as in England by being a lady. The custom- 
house officers at Port St, Denis, as we entered Paris, 
were about to seize two dozen of excellent Bordeaux 
wine given us at Boulogne, and which we brought 
with us ; but as soon as they found we were strangers, 
it was immediately remitted on that account. At the 
Cliurch of Notre Dame, where we went to see a mag- 
nificent illumination, with figures, etc., for the deceased 
Dauphiness, we found an immense crowd, who were 
kept out by guards ; but the officer being told that 
we were strangers from England, he immediately 
admitted us, accompanied and showed us everything. 
Why don't we practice this urbanity to Frenchmen ? 
Why should they be allowed to outdo us in anything? 

Here is an exhibition of painting, like ours in 
London, to which multitudes flock daily. I am not 
connoisseur enough to judge which has most merit. 
Every night, Sundays not excepted, here are plays or 
operas ; and, though the weather has been hot, and 
the houses full, one is not incommoded by the heat so 
much as with us in winter. They must have some 
way of changing the air, that we are not acquainted 
with. I shall inquire into it. 

Travelling is one way of lengthening life, at least in 
appearance. It is but about a fortnight since we left 
London, but the variety of scenes we have gone through 
makes it seem equal to six months living in one place. 
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Perhaps I have suffered a greater change, too, in my 
own person, than I could have done in six years at 
home. I had not been here six days, before my tailor 
and perruquier had transformed me into a Frenchman, 
Only think what a figure I make in a little bag-wig 
and with naked ears ! They told me I was become 
twenty years younger, and looked very gallant. 

This letter shall cost you a shilling, and you may 
consider it cheap, when you reflect that it has cost 
me at least fifty guineas to get into the situation that 
enables me to write it. Besides, I might, if I had 
stayed at home, have won perhaps two shillings of you 
at cribbage. By the way, now I mention cards, let 
me tell you that quadrille is now out of fashion here, 
and English whist all the mode at Paris and the court. 

And pray look upon it as no small matter, that, sur- 
rounded as I am by the glories of the world, and 
amusements of all sorts, I remember you, and Dolly, 
and all the dear good folks at Bromley. It is true, I 
cannot help it, but must and ever shall remember you 
all with pleasure. 

Need I add that I am particularly, my dear good 
friend, yours most affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 

TO JOHN ROSS 
Dear Sir : London, 14 M»y, 1768. 

I received your favor of March 13th, and am ex- 
tremely concerned at the disorders on our frontiers, 
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and at the debility or wicked connivance of our gov- 
ernment and magistrates, which must make property 
and even life more and more insecure among us, if 
some effectual remedy is not speedily applied. I have 
laid all the accounts before the ministry here, I wish 
I could procure more attention to them. I have urged 
over and over the necessity of the change we desire j 
but this country itself being at present in a situation 
very little better, weakens our argument that a royal 
government would be better managed, and safer to live 
under, than that of a proprietary. Even this capital, 
the residence of the King, is now a daily scene of law- 
less riot and confusion. Mobs patrolling the streets at 
noonday, some knociting all down that will not roar 
for Wilkes and liberty; courts of justice afraid to 
give judgment against him ; coal-heavers and porters 
pulling down the houses of coal merchants that refuse 
to give them more wages ; sawyers destroying saw- 
mills; sailors unrigging alt the outward-bound ships, 
and suffering none to sail till merchants agree to 
raise their pay ; watermen destroying private boats 
and threatening bridges ; soldiers firing among the 
mobs and killing men, women, and children, which 
seems only to have produced a universal sullenness, 
that looks like a great black cloud coming on, ready 
to burst in a general tempest. 

What the event will be, God only knows. But 
some punishment seems preparing for a people who 
are ungratefully abusing the best constitution and 
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the best King any nation was ever blessed with, intent 
on nothing but luxury, licentiousness, power, places, 
pensions, and plunder ; while the ministry, divided in 
their counsels, with little regard for each other, worried 
by perpetual oppositions, in continual apprehension 
of changes. Intent on securing popularity in case they 
should lose favor, have for some years past had lit- 
tle time or inclination to attend to our small affairs, 
whose remoteness makes them appear still smaller. 

The bishops here are very desirous of securing the 
Church of England in America, and promoting its 
interests and enlargement by sending one of their 
order thither ; but though they have long solicited 
this point with government here, they have not as 
yet been able to obtain it, so apprehensive are 
ministers of engaging in any novel measure. 

I hof>e soon to have an opportunity of conferring 
with you, and therefore say no more at present on 
this subject. I am, my dear friend, yours affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 



TO JOSEPH GALLOWAY 

London, 14 May, 1768. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your favor of March 31st. It is now, 
with the messages, in the handsof the minister, so 
that I cannot be more particular at present in answer- 
ing it than to say I should have a melancholy prospect 
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in going home to sucti public confusion, if I did not 
leave greater confusion behind me. The newspapers, 
and my letter of this day to Mr, Ross, will inform you 
of the miserable situation this country is in. While I 
am writing, a great mob of coal porters fills the street, 
carrying a wretch of their business upon poles, to be 
ducked and otherwise punished at their pleasure for 
working at the old wages. AH respect to law and 
government seems to be lost among the common 
people, who are moreover continually inflamed by 
seditious scribblers, to trample on authority and every- 
thing that used to keep them in order. 

The Parliament is now sitting, but will not con- 
tinue long together, nor undertake any material busi- 
ness. The court of King's Bench postponed giving 
sentence against Wilkes on his outlawry till the next 
term, intimidated, as some say, by his popularity, and 
willing to get rid of the aifair for a time, till it should 
be seen what the Parliament would conclude as to bis 
membership. The Commons, at least some of them, 
resent that conduct, which has thrown a burthen on 
them it might have eased them of, by pillorying or 
punishing him in some infamous manner, that would 
have given better ground for expelling him the House. 
His friends complain of it as a delay of justice, say the 
court knew the outlawry to be defective, and that they 
must finally pronounce it void, but would punish him 
by long confinement. Great mobs of his adherents 
have assembled before the prison, the guards have 
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liied on them ; it is said five or six are killed, and 
sixteen or seventeen wounded ; and some circum- 
stances have attended this military execution, such as 
its being done by the Scotch regiment, the pursuing 
a lad, and killing him at his father's house, etc., etc., 
that exasperate people exceedingly, and more mis- 
chief seems brewing. Several of the soldiers are 
imprisoned. If they are not hanged, it is feared there 
will be more and greater mobs ; and, if they are, that 
no soldier will assist in suppressing any mob hereafter. 
The prospect either way is gloomy. It is said the 
English soldiers cannot be confided in to act against 
these mobs, being suspected as rather inclined to favor 
and join them. 

I am preparing for my return, and hope for the 
pleasure of finding you well, when I shall have an op- 
portunity of communicating to you more particularly 
the state of things here relating to our American 
affaire, which I cannot so well do by letter. I en- 
close for you a report of Sir M L , counsel to 

the Board of Trade, on one of your late acts. I sup- 
pose it has had its effect, so that the repeal will be 
of little consequence. In the meantime, I am with 
sincere esteem and affection, Sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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TO JOHN ALLEYNE 

Craven Street, 9 August, 1768. 
Dear Jack: 

You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an early marriage, by way of answer to the 
numberless objections that have been made by nu- 
merous persons to your own. You may remem- 
ber, when you consulted me on the occasion, that I 
thought youth on both sides to be no objection. 
Indeed, from the marriages that have fallen under my 
observation, I am rather inclined to Ihink that early 
ones stand the best chance of happiness. The tem- 
.per and habits of the young are not yet become so 
stiff and uncomplying as when more advanced in life ; 
they fonn more easily to each other, and hence many 
occasions of disgust are removed. And if youth has 
less of that prudence which is necessary to manage a 
family, yet the parents and elder friends of young 
married persons are generally at hand to afford their 
advice, which amply supplies that defect; and by 
early marriage youth is sooner formed to regular and 
useful life ; and possibly some of those accidents or 
connexions that might have injured the constitution, 
or reputation, or both, arc thereby happily prevented. 
Particular circumstances of particular persons may 
possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay entering 
into that state ; but in general, when nature has rcn- 
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dered our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in 
nature's favor, that she has not judged amiss in making 
us desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, 
with this ftirthet inconvenience, that there is not the 
same chance that the parents shall live to see their 
offspring educated. " Late children" says the Spanish 
proverb, " are early orphans'' A melancholy reflec- 
tion to those whose case it may be ! With us in 
America, marriages are generally in the morning of 
life : our children are therefore educated and settled 
in the world by noon ; and thus, our business being 
done, we have an afternoon and evening of cheerful 
leisure to ourselves, such as our friend 'at present 
enjoys. By these early marriages we are blessed with 
more children ; and from the mode among us, founded 
by nature, every mother suckling and nursing her own 
child, more of them are raised. Thence the swift prog- 
ress of population among us, unparalleled in Europe. 

In fine, I am glad you are married, and con- 
gratulate you most cordially upon it. You are now 
in the way of becoming a useM citizen; and you 
have escaped the unnatural state of celibacy for life, 
the fate of many here, who never intended it, but who, 
having too long postponed the change of their con- 
dition, find at length that it is too late to think of it, 
and BO live all their lives in a situation that greatly 
lessens a man's value. An odd volume of a set of 
books bears not the value of its proportion to the set. 
What think you of the odd half of a pair of scissors? 
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It cannot well cut anything ; it may possibly serve to 
scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes accept- 
able to your bride. I am old and heavy, or I should 
ere this have presented them in person. I shall make 
but small use of the old man's privilege, that of giving 
advice to younger friends. Treat your wife always 
with respect ; it will procure respect to you, not only 
from her, but from all that observe it. Never use a 
slighting expression to her even in jest, for slights in 
jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in angry 
earnest. Be studious in your profession, and you 
will be leaAied. Be industrious and frugal, and you 
will be rich. Be sober and temperate, and you will 
be healthy. Be in general virtuous, and you will be 
happy. At least you will, by such conduct, stand the 
best chance for such consequences. I pray God to 
bless you both ; being ever your affectionate friend, 
B. FRANKLIN. 



TO MISS MARY STEVENSON 

London, October, 1768. 
I see very clearly the unhappiness of your situation, 
and that it does not arise from any (ault in you. i 
pity you most sincerely. I should not, however, have 
thought of giving you advice on this occasion, if you 
had not requested it, believing, as I do, that your own 
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good sense is more than sufficient to direct you in 
every point of duty to others and yourself. If, then, 
I should advise you to anything that may be contrary 
to your own opinion, do not imagine that I shall con- 
demn yon if you do not follow such advice. I shall 
only think that, from a better acquaintance with the 
circumstances, you form a better judgment of what is 
fit for you to do. 

Now, I conceive with you, that , both from her 

affection to you, and flrom the long habit of having 
you with her, would really be miserable without you. 
Her temper, perhaps, was never of the best ; and, when 
that is the case, age seldom mends it Much of her 
unhappiness must arise from thence ; and since wrong 
turns of mind, when confirmed by time, are almost as 
little in our power to cure as those of the body, I think 
with you that her case is a compassionable one. 

If she had, though by her own imprudence, brought 
on herself any grievous sickness, I know you would 
think it your duty to attend and nurse her with filial 
tenderness, even were your own health to be en- 
dangered by it, Vour apprehension, therefore, is right, 
that it may be your duty to live with her, though in- 
consistent with your happiness and your interest ; but 
this can only mean present interest and present happi- 
ness ; for I think your future, greater, and more lasting 
interest and happiness will arise from the reflection 
that you have done your duty, and from the high rank 
you will ever hold in the esteem of all that know 
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you, for having persevered in doing that duty under 
so many and great discouragements. 

My advice, then, must be, that you return to her as 
soon as the time proposed for your visit is expired ; and 
that you continue, by every means in your power, 
to make the remainder of her days as comfortable to 
her as possible. Invent amusements for her ; be 
pleased when she accepts of them, and patient when 
she perhaps peevishly rejects them. I know this is 
hard, but I think you are equal to it; not from any 
servility of temper, but from abundant goodness. In 
the mean time, all your friends, sensible of your pres- 
ent uncomfortable situation, should endeavor to ease 
your burden, by acting in concert with you, and to 
give her as many opportunities as possible of enjoying 
the pleasures of society, for your sake. 

Nothing is more apt to sour the temper of aged 
people, than the apprehension that they are neglected ; 
and they are extremely apt to entertain such suspi- 
cions. It was therefore that I proposed asking her to 
be of our late party ; but, your mother disliking it, the 
motion was dropped, as some others have been, by 
my too great easiness, contrary to my judgment. Not 
but that I was sensible her being with us might have 
lessened our pleasure, but 1 hoped it might have 
prevented you some pain. • 

In fine, nothing can contribute to true happiness, 
that is inconsistent with duty ; nor can a course of 
action, conformable to it, be finally without an ample 
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reward. For God governs ; and he is good. I pray 
him lo direct you ; and, indeed, you will never be with- 
out his direction, if you humbly ask it, aud show yourself 
always ready to obey it. Farewell, my dear friend, and 
believe me ever sincerely and affectionately _vc«rj, 
B. FRANKUN. 



TO JOSEPH PRlEffTLY 

London, 19 September, 1772. 
Dear Sir: 

In the affair of so much importance to you, wherein 
you ask my advice, I cannot, for want of sufficient 
premises, advise you what to determine ; but, if you 
please, I will tell you how. When these difficult cases 
occur, they are difficult, chiefly because, while we 
have them under consideration, all the reasons pro 
and ^on are not present to the mind at the same time ; 
but sometimes one set present themselves, and at 
other times another, the first being out of sight. Hence 
the various purposes or inclinations that alternately 
prevail, and the uncertainty that perplexes us. 

To get over this, my way is, to divide half a sheet 
of paper by a line into two columns ; writing over the 
one fro, and over the other con; then during three or 
four days' consideration, I put down under the differ- 
ent heads short hints of the different motives, that at 
different times occur to Tae,/or or against the measure. 
When I have thus got them all together in one view. 
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I endeavor to estimate their respective weights ; and, 
where I find two (one on each side) that seem equa), 
I strike them both out. If I find a reason pro equal 
to some two reasons con, I strike out the three. If I 
judge some two reasons con, equal to some three 
reasons pro, I strike out the five ; and thus proceeding 
I find at length where the balance lies ; and if, after a 
day or two of farther consideration, nothing new that 
is of importance occurs on either side, I come to a 
determination accordingly. And though the weight 
of reasons cannot be taken with the precision of 
algebraic quantities, yet, when each is thus considered 
separately and comparatively, and the whole lies before 
me, I think I can judge better, and am less likely to 
make a rash step ; and in fact I have found great advan- 
tage from this kind of equation, in what maybe called 
moral or prudential algebra. 

Wishing sincerely that you may determine for the 
best, I am ever, my dear friend, yours most affec- 
tionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO SAMUEL MATHER 

Reverend Sir: I^ndon. 7 July, .„3- 

By a line of the 4th past, I acknowledged the receipt 
of your favor of March i8th, and sent you with it two 
pamphlets. I now add another, a spirited address to 
the bishops who opposed the Dissenters' petition. It 
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is written by a dissenting minister at York. There is 
preserved at the end of it a little fugitive piece of 
mine, written on the same occasion. 

I perused your tracts with pleasure, I see you 
inherit all the various learning of your famous ancestors, 
Cotton and Increase Mather, both of whom I remem- 
ber. The father. Increase, I once, when a boy, heard 
preach at the Old South for Mr. Pemberton, and 
remember his mentioning the death of " that wicked 
old persecutor of God's people, Louis XIV.," of 
which news had just been received, but which proved 
premature. I was, some years afterwards, at his house 
at the North End, on some errand to him, and re- 
member him sitting in an easy chair, apparently very 
old and feeble. But Cotton I remember in the vigor 
of his preaching and usefulness. 

You have made the most of your argument to 
prove that America might be known to the ancients. 
There is another discovery of ' by the Nor- 
wegians, which you have not mentioned, unless it 
be under the words " of old viewed and observed," 
page 7. About twenty-five years since. Professor 
Kalm, a learned Swede, was with us in Pennsyl- 
vania. He contended that America was discovered 
by their northern people long before the time of 
Columbus, which I doubting, he drew up and gave 
me, some time after, a note of those discoveries, which 
I send you enclosed. It is his own handwriting, and 
1 Word mutjlalcd. 
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his own English, very intelligible for the time he had 
been among us. The circumstances give the account 
a great appearance of authenticity. And if one may 
judge by the description of the winter, the country 
they visited should be southward of New England, 
supposing no change since that time of the climate. 
But if it be true, as Krantz, I think, and other his- 
torians tell us, that old Greenland, once inhabited and 
populous, is now rendered uninhabited by ice, it 
should seem that the almost perpetual northern winter 
had gained ground to the southward, and if so, perhaps 
more northern countries might anciently have had 
vines than can bear them in these days. 

The remarks you have added, on the late proceed- 
ings against America, are very just and judicious ; and 
I cannot at all see any impropriety in your making 
them, though a minister of the gospel. This kingdom 
is a good deal indebted for its liberties to the public 
spirit of its ancient clergy, who joined with the barons 
in obtaining Magna Charta, and joined heartily in 
forming the curses of excommunication against the 
infringers of it. There is no doubt but the claim of 
Parliament, of authority to make laws binding on the 
colonists in all cases whatsoever, includes an authority 
to change our religious constitution, and establish 
Popery or Mahometaniam, if they please, in its stead ; 
but, as you mWxaaXt, fower does not infer right; and 
as the right is nothing, and the power, by our increase, 
continually diminishing, the one will soon be as 
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insignificant as the other. You seem only to have 
made a small mistake in supposing they modestly 
avoided to declare they had a right, the words of the 
act being, " that they have and of right ought to have 
full power," etc. 

Your suspicion " that sundry others besides, Gov- 
ernor Bernard, had written hither their opinions and 
counsels, encouraging the late measures to the preju- 
dice of our country, which have been too much heeded 
and followed," is, I apprehend, but too well founded. 
You call them "traitorous individuals," whence I 
collect that you suppose them of our own country. 
There was among the twelve Apostles one traitor who 
betrayed with a kiss. It should be no wonder, there- 
fore, if among so many thousand true patriots as New 
England contains, there should be found even twelve 
Judases ready to betray their country for a few paltry 
pieces of silver. Their ends, as well as their views, 
ought to be similar. But all these oppressions evidently 
work for our good. Providence seems by every means 
intent on making us a great people. May our virtues 
public and private grow with us, and be durable, that 
liberty, civil and religious, may be secured to our pos- 
terity, and to all from every part of the Old World 
that take refuge among us. 

With great esteem, and my best wishes for a long 
continuance of your usefulness, I am, reverend sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN, 
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TO WILLIAM STRAHAN 

FKtLiLDELFHiA, 5 July, 1775. 
Mr. Strahan : 

You are a member of Parliament, and one of that 
majority which has doomed my country to destruc- 
tion. You have begun to bum our towns, and murder 
our people. Look upon your hands ; they are stained 
with Ihc blood of your relations ! You and I were 
long friends; you are now my enemy, and I am, 
Yours, 

B. FRANKLIN, 

TO JOSEPH PRIESTLY 

Paris, 37 January, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your very kind letter of February last 
Some time in September. Major Carlelon, who was 
so kind as to forward it to me, had not an opportunity 
of doing it sooner, I rejoice to hear of your continual 
progress in those useful discoveries. I find that you 
have set all the philosophers of Europe at work upon 
fixed air; and it is with great pleasure I observe how 
high you stand in their opinion ; for I enjoy my friends' 
fame as my own. 

The hint you gave me jocularly, that you did not 

quite despair of Xhe fhilosopkfr's stone, draws from me 

a request that, when you have found it, you will take 

care to lose it again ; for I believe, in my conscience, 
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that mankind ate wicked enough to continue slaughter- 
ing one another as long as they can find money to pay 
the butchers. But of all the wars in my time, this on 
the part of England appears to me the wickedest, 
having no cause but malice against liberty, and the 
jealousy of commerce. And I think the crime seems 
likely to meet with its proper punishment — a total 
loss of her own liberty, and the destruction of her own 
commerce. 

I suppose you would like to know something of the 
state of affairs in America. In all probability we shall 
be much stronger the next campaign than we were in 
the last; better armed, better disciplined, and with 
more ammunition. When I was at the camp before 
Boston the army had not five rounds of powder a man. 
This was kept a secret even from our people. The 
world wondered that we so seldom fired a cannon. 
We could not afford it ; but we now make powder in 
plenty. 

To me it seems, as it has always done, that this war 
must end in our favor and in the ruin of Britain, if she 
does not speedily put an end to it. An English gentle- 
man here the other day, in company with some French, 
remarked that it was folly in France not to make war 
immediately. And in England, replied one of them, 
not to make peace. 

Do not believe the reports you hear of our internal 
divisions. We are, I believe, as much united as any 
people ever were, and as firmly. 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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Paris, 8 February, 177;. 

You are too early, hussy, as well as too saucy, in 
calling me rebei; you should wait for the event, 
which will determine whether it is a rebellion or 
only a revolution. Here the ladies are more civil ; 
they call us les insurgens, a character that usually 
pleases them ; and methinks all other women who 
smart, or have smarted, under the tyranny of a bad 
husband, ought to be fixed in revolution principles, 
and act accordingly. 

In my way to Canada last spring, I saw dear Mrs. 
Barrow at New York. Mr. Barrow had been from her 
two or three months to keep Governor Tryon and other 
Tories company on board the Asia, one of the king's 
ships, which lay in the harbor ; and in all that time 
tliat naughty man had not ventured once on shore to 
see her. Our troops were then pouring into the town, 
and she was packing up to leave it, fearing, as she had 
a large house, they would incommode her by quarter- 
ing officers in it. As she appeared in great perplexity, 
scarce knowing where to go, I persuaded her to stay; 
and I went to the general officers then commanding 
there, and recommended her to their protection ; which 
they promised and performed. On my return from 
Canada, where I was a piece of a governor (and I think 
a very good one) for a fortnight, and might have been 
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so till this time if your wicked army, enemies to all 
good government, had not come and driven me out, 
I found her still in quiet possession of her house. I 
inquired how our people had behaved to her. She 
spoke in high terms of the respectfiil attention they 
had paid her, and the quiet and security they bad 
procured her. I said I was glad of it ; and that, if 
they had used her ill, I would have turned Tory. 
Then said she, with that pleasing gayety so natural 
to htT, I wisk they had. For you must know she is 
a Toryess as well as you, and can as flippantly call 
rebel. I drank tea with her ; we talked affectionately 
of you and our other friends the Wilkeses, of whom 
she had received no late intelligence. What became 
of her since, I have not heard. The street she lived 
in was some months after chiefly burnt down ; but, as 
the town was then, and ever since has been, in pos- 
session of the king's troops, I have had no opportunity 
of knowing whether she suffered any loss in the con- 
flagration. I hope she did not, as, if she did, I should 
wish I had not persuaded her to stay there. 

I am glad to learn from you that that unhappy, 

though deserving family, the W s, are getting into 

some business that may afford them subsistence. I 
pray that God will bless them, and that they may see 
happier days, Mr. Cheap's and Dr. H 's good for- 
tunes please me. Pray learn, if you have not already 
learnt, like me, to be pleased with other people's 
pleasures, and happy with their happiness, when 
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none occur of your own; and then perhaps you 
will not so soon be weary of the place you chance 
to be in, and so fond of rambling to get rid of your 
ennui. I fancy you have hit upon the right reason of 
your being weary of St. Omer's, viz., that you are out 
of temper, which is the effect of full living and idleness. 
A month in Bridewell, beating hemp, upon bread and 
water, would give you health and spirits, and subse- 
quent cheerfulness and contentment with every other 
situation, I prescribe that regimen for you, my dear, 
in pure good will, without a fee. And let me tell you, 
if you do not get into temper, neither Brussels nor 
Lisle will suit you, I know nothing of the price of 
living in either of those places ; but I am sure a single 
woman, as you are, might with economy upon two hun- 
dred pounds a year maintain herself comfortably any- 
where, and me into the bargain. Do not invite me in 
earnest, however, to come and live with you ; for, beii^ 
posted here, I ought not to comply, and I am not sure 
i should be able to refuse. 

Present my resf>ects to Mrs. Payne and Mre. 
Heathcot ; for, though I have not the honor of know- 
ing them, yet, as you say they are friends to the 
American cause, I am sure they must be women of 
good understanding. 1 know you wish you could see 
me ; but, as you cannot, I will describe myself to 
you. Figure me in your mind as jolly as formerly, 
and as strong and hearty, only a few yeais older; 
very plainly dressed, wearing my thin, gray straight 
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hair, that peeps out under my only coiffure, a fine 
fur cap, which comes down my forehead almost to 
my spectacles. Think how this must appear among 
the powdered heads of Paris ! I wish every lady 
and gentleman in France would only be so obliging 
as to follow my fashion, comb their own heads as 
I do mine, dismiss their friseurs, and pay me half 
the money they paid to them. You see, the gentry 
might well afford this, and I could then enlist these 
friseurs, who are at least one hundred thousand, and 
with the money I would maintain them, make a visit 
with them to England, and dress the heads of your 
ministers and privy counsellors; which I conceive 
at present to be un peu derangees. Adieu, madcap ; 
and believe me ever your affectionate friend and 
humble servant, 

P.S. Don't be proud of this long letter. A fit of 
the gout, which has confined me five days, and made 
me refuse to see company, has given me a little time 
to trifle; otherwise it would have been very short, 
visitors and business would have interrupted; and 
perhaps, with Mrs. Barrow, you wish they had. 
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TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Passv, 5 March, 1780. 
Sir: 

I have received but lately the letter your Excellency 
did me the honor of writing to me in recomtnendation 
of the Marquis de Lafayette. His modesty detained 
it long in his own hands. We became acqudnted, 
however, from the time of liis arrival at Paris; and 
his zeal for the honor of our country, his activity 
in our affairs here, and his firm attachment to our 
cause and to you, impressed me with the same re- 
gard and esteem for him that your Excellency's letter 
would have done, had it been immediately delivered 
to me. 

Should peace arrive after another campaign or two, 
and afford us a little leisure, I should be happy to see 
your Excellency in Europe, and to accompany you, 
if my age and strength would permit, in visiting some 
of its ancient and most famous kingdoms. Vou would, 
on this side of the sea, enjoy the great reputation you 
have acquired, pure and free from those little shades 
that the jealousy and envy of a man's countrymen and 
contemporaries are ever endeavoring to cast over 
living merit. Here you would know, and enjoy, what 
posterity will say of Washington. For a thousand 
leagues have nearly the same effect with a thousand 
years. The feeble voice of those grovelling passions 
cannot extend so far eitlier in time or distance. At 
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present I enjoy that pleasure for you ; as I frequently 
hear the old generals of this martial country, who 
study the maps of America, and mark upon them 
all your operations, speak with sincere approbation 
and great applause of your conduct ; and join in 
giving you the character of one of the greatest cap- 
tains of the age. 

I must soon quit the scene, but you may live to see 
our country flourish, as it will amazingly and rapidly 
after the war is over ; like a field of young Indian 
com, which long fair weather and sunshine had en- 
feebled and discolored, and which in that weak state, 
by a thunder-gust of violent wind, hail, and rain, 
seemed to be threatened with absolute destruction ; 
yet the storm being past, it recovers fresh verdure, 
shoots up with double vigor, and delights the eye, 
not of its owner only, but of every observing traveller. 

The best wishes that can be formed for your health, 
honor, and happiness, ever attend you from yours, etc., 
B. FRANKLIN. 



TO MRS. MARY HEWSON 

Passv, 27 January, 1783. 
The departure of my dearest friend, which I learn 
from your last letter, greatly affects me. To meet 
with her once more in this life was one of the princi- 
pal motives of my proposing to visit England again, 
before my return to America. The last year carried 
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off my Mends, Dr. Pringle, Dr. FothergUl, Lord 
Karnes, and Lord le Despencer. This has begun to 
take away the rest, and strikes the hardest. Thus the 
ties I had to that country, and indeed to the world in 
general, are loosened one by one, and I shall soon 
have no attachment left to make me unwilling to 
follow. 

I intended writing when I sent the eleven books, 
but I lost the time in looking for the twelfth. I wrote 
with that, and hope it came to band. I therein asked 
your counsel about my coming to England. On re- 
flection, I think I can, from my knowledge of your 
prudence, foresee what it will be, viz., not to come too 
soon, least it should seem braving and insuUing some 
who ought to be respected. I shall therefore omit 
that journey till I am near going to America, and then 
just step over to take leave of my friends, and spend 
a few days with you. I purpose bringing Ben with 
me, and perhaps may leave him under your care. 

At length we are in peace, God be praised, and 
long, very long, may it continue ! All wars are follies, 
very expensive, and very mischievous ones. When 
will mankind be convinced of this, and agree to settle 
their differences by arbitration? Were they to do it, 
even by the cast of a die, it would be better than by 
fighting and destroying each other. 

Spring is coming on, when travelling will be de- 
lightful. Can you not, when you see your childreQ 
all at school, make a little party and take a trip hither? 
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I have now a large house, delightfully situated, in 
which I could accommodate you and two or three 
friends, and I am but half an hour's drive from Paris. 
In looking forward, twenty-five years seem a long 
period, but in looking back, how short ! Could you 
imagine that it is now full a quarter of a century since 
we were first acquainted? It was in 1757. iJuring 
the greatest part of the time, I lived in the same 
house with my dear deceased friend, your mother; 
of course you and I conversed with each other much 
and often. It is to all our honors that in all that time 
we never had among us the smallest misunderstand- 
■ing. Our friendship has been all clear sunshine, 
without the least cloud in its hemisphere. Let me 
conclude by saying to you, what I have had too fre- 
quent occasions to say to my other remaining old 
friends : " The fewer we become, the more let us love 
one another." Adieu, etc., 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO BENJAMIN WEBB 

Passv, as April, 1784. 
I received yours of the 15th instant, and the memo- 
rial it enclosed. The account they give of your situa- 
tion grieves me. I send you herewith a bill for ten 
louis d'ors. I do not pretend to give such a sum ; I 
only lenii it to you. When you shall return to your 
country with a good character, you cannot fail of get- 
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ting into some business that will in time enable you 
to pay all your debts. In that case, when you meet 
with another honest man in similar distress, you must 
pay me by lending this sum to him ; enjoining him to 
discharge the debt by a like operation when he shall 
be able, and shall meet with such another opportunity. 
I ho[ft it may thus go through many hands before it 
meets with a knave that will stop its progress. This 
is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good 
works, and so am obliged to be cunning, and make 
the most of a ^'ff/fe. With best wishes for the success 
of your memorial, and your future prosperity, I am,- 
dear sir, your most obedient servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO SAMUEL MATHER 

Passy, 12 May, 1784. 
Reverend Sir: 

I received your kind letter, with your excellent 
advice to the people of the United States, which I 
read with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly 
regarded. Such writings, though they may be lightly 
passed over by many readers, yet, if they make a deep 
impression on one active mind in a hundred, the effects 
may be considerable. Permit mc to mention one little 
instance, which, though it relates to myself, will not 
be quite uninteresting to you. When I was a boy I 
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met with a book: entitled " Essays to do Good," 
which I think was written by your lather. It had 
been so little regarded by a former possessor, that 
several leaves of it were torn out ; but the remainder 
gave me such a turn of thinking, as to have an influ- 
ence on my conduct through life; for I have always 
set a greater value on the character of a doer of good, 
than on any other kind of reputation ; and if I have 
been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the public 
owes the advantage of it to that book. 

You mention your being in your seventy- eighth 
year ; I am in my seventy-ninth ; we are grown old 
together. It is now more than sixty years since I 
left Boston, but I remember well both your father 
and grandfather, having heard them both in the pulpit, 
and seen them in their houses. The last time I saw 
your father was in the beginning of 1724, when I 
visited him after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He 
received me in his library, and on my taking leave 
showed me a shorter way out of the house, through a 
narrow passage, which was crossed by a beam over- 
head. We were all talking as I withdrew, he accom- 
panying me behind, and I turning partly towards him, 
when he said \\ss\iA-^," Stoop, stoop!" I did not under- 
stand him till I felt my head hit against the beam. 
He was a roan that never missed any occasion of 
giving iostructicm, and upon this he said to me : " You 
are young, and ham the world before you ; stoop as you 
go through it, and you will miss many hard thumps." 
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This advice, thus beat into my head, has frequeotly 
been of use to me, and I often think of it when I see 
pride mortified and misfortunes brought upon people 
by their carrying their heads too high. 

I long much to see my native place, and to lay my 
boDcs there. I left it in 1723; I visited it in 1 733, 
1743, i7S3i and 1763. In 1773 I was in England; 
in 1775 I had sight of it, but could not enter, it being 
in possession of the enemy. I did hope to have been 
there in 1783, but could not obtain my dismission 
from this employment here, and now I fear I shall 
never have that happiness. My best wishes, however, 
attend my dear country. Esto ptrpetua. It is now 
blest with an excellent constitution; may it last for 
ever! 

This powerful monarchy continues its friendship for 
the United States. It is a friendship of the utmost 
importance to our security, and should be carefully 
cultivated. Britain has not yet well digested the loss 
of its dominion over us, and has still at times some 
flattering hopes of recovering it. Accidents may in- 
crease those hopes and encourage dangerous attempts. 
A breach between us and France would infallibly bring 
the Ei^lish again upon our backs ; and yet we have 
some wild heads among our countrymen who are 
endeavoring to weaken that connection ! Let us pre- 
serve our reputation by performing our eng^ements, 
our credit by fulfilling our contracts, and friends by 
gratitude and kindness; for we know not how soon 
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we may again have occasion for all of them. With 
great and sincere esteem, I have the honor to be, etc., 
B. FRANKLIN. 



TO THOMAS PERCIVAL 

pAssv, 17 July, 1784. 
Dear Sir: 

I received yesterday, by Mr, White, your kind letter 
of May nth, with the most agreeable present of your 
new book. I read it before I slept, which is a proof 
of the good effects your happy manner has of draw- 
ing your reader on, by mixing little anecdotes and 
historical facts with your instructions. Be pleased to 
accept my grateful acknowledgments for the pleasure 
it has afforded me. 

It is astonishing that the murderous practice of 
duelling, which you so justly condemn, should con- 
tinue so long in vogue. Formerly, when duels were 
used to determine lawsuits, from an opinion that 
Providence would in every instance favor truth and 
right with victory, they were excusable. At present 
they decide nothing. A man says some thing which 
another tells him is a lie. They fight ; but, whichever 
is killed, the point at dispute remains unsettled. To 
this purpose they have a pleasant little story here. 
A gentleman in a coffee house desired another to sit 
farther from him. " Why so ? " " Because, sir, you 
stink," " That is an affront, and you must fight me." 
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" I will fight you, if you insist upon it ; but I do not 
see how that will mend the matter. For if you kill 
me, I shall stink too ; and if I kill you, you will Stink, 
if possible, worse than you do at present." How can 
such miserable sinners as we are entertain so much 
pride, as to conceit that every ofTeDce against our 
imagined honor merits death 7 These petty princes 
in their own opinion would call that sovereign a ty- 
rant who should put one of them to death for a little 
uncivil language, though pointed at his sacred person ; 
yet every one of them makes himself judge in his 
own cause, condemns the offender without a jury, and 
undertakes himself to be the executioner. With sin- 
cere and great esteem, I have the honor to be, sir, 
etc., 

B. FRANKLIN. 

P.S. Our friend, Mr. Vaughan, may perhaps com- 
municate to you some conjectures of mine relating to 
the cold of last winter, which I sent to him in return 
for the observations on cold of Professor Wilson. If 
he should, and you should think them worth so much 
notice, you may show them to your Philosophical 
Society, to which I wish all imaginable success. Their 
rules appear to me excellent. 
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TO MESSRS. WEEMS AND GANT 

■Passv, 18 July, 1784. 
Gentlemen: 

On receipt of your letter, acquainting me tljat the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would not permit you to 
be ordained, unless you took the oath of allegiance, I 
applied to a clergyman of my acquaintance for in- 
formation on the subject of your obtaining ordination 
here. His opinion was that it could not be done ; 
and that if it were done, you would be required to 
vow obedience to the Archbishop of Paris. I next 
inquired of the Pope's Nuncio, whether you might not 
be ordained by their bishop in America, powers being 
sent him for that purpose, if he has them not already. 
The answer was : " The thing is impossible, unless the 
gentlemen become Catholics." 

This is an affair of which I know very little, and 
therefore I may ask questions and propose means that 
are improper or impracticable. But what is the neces- 
sity of your being connected with the Church of 
England? Would it not be as well if you were of the 
Church of Ireland? The religion is the same, though 
there is a different set of bishops and archbishops. 
Perhaps if you were to apply to the Bishop of Derry, 
who is a man of liberal sentiments, he might give you 
orders as of that Church. If both Britain and Ireland 
refuse you (and I am not sure that the bishops of 
Denmark or Sweden would ordain you unless you 
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become Lutherans), what is then to be done? Next 
to becoming Presbyterians, the Episcopalian clergy 
of America, in my humble opinion, cannot do better 
than to follow the example of the first clergy of Scot- 
land, soon after the conversion of that country to 
Christianity. When their king had built the Cathe- 
dral of St, Andrew's, and requested the king of North- 
umberland to lend his bishops to ordain one of them, 
that their clergy might not as heretofore be obliged 
to go to Northumberland for orders, and their request 
was refused, they assembled in the cathedral, and the 
mitre, crosier, and robes of a bishop being laid upon 
the altar, they, after earnest prayers for direction in 
their choice, elected one of their own number, when 
the king said to him : " Arise, go la the altar, and 
receive you office at the hand of God." His brethren 
led him to the altar, robed him, put the crosier in his 
hand, and the mitre on his head, and he became the 
first Bishop of Scotland. 

If the British Islands were sunk in the sea (and the 
surface of this globe has suffered greater changes), you 
would probably take some such method as this ; and, 
if they persist in denying you ordination, it is the same 
thing. A hundred years hence, when people are more 
enlightened, it will be wondered at that men in Amer- 
ica, qualified by their learning and piety to pray for 
and instruct their neighbors, should not be permitted 
to do it till they made a voyage of six thousand miles 
out and home, to ask leave of a cross old gentleman 
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at Canterbury, who seems, by your account, to have as 
little regard for the souls of the people of Maryland 
as King William's Attorney-General, Seymour, had for 
those of Virginia. The Reverend Commissary Blair, 
who projected the college of that province, and was 
in England to solicit benefactions and a charter, re- 
lates that the queen, in the king's absence, having 
ordered Seymour to draw up the charter, which was 
to be given, with two thousand pounds in money, he 
opposed the grant, saying that the nation was engaged 
in an expensive war, that the money was wanted for 
better purposes, and he did not see the least occasion 
for a college in Virginia, Blair represented to him 
that its intention was to educate and qualify young 
men to be ministers of the Gospel, much wanted there, 
and begged Mr. Attorney would consider that the peo- 
ple of Virginia had souls to be saved, as well as the 
people of England. " Souls .' " said he, " damn your 
souls/ Make tobacco!" I have the honor to be, 
gentlemen, etc., 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO WILLIAM STRAHAN 

Passv, 19 August, 1734. 

Dear Friend : 

I received your kind letter of April 17th. You will 
have the goodness to place my delay in answering to 
the account of indisposition and business, and excuse 
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it I have now that letter before me, and my gTand- 
son, whom you may formerly remember a little scholar 
at Mr. Elphinston's, purposing to set out in a day or 
two on a visit to his father in London, I sit down to 
scribble a little to you, first recommending him as a 
worthy young man to your civilities and counsels. 

Vou press me much to come to England. I am not 
without strong inducements to do so; the fund of 
knowledge you promise to communicate to me is an 
addition to them, and no small one. At present it is 
impracticable. But when my grandson returns, come 
with him. We will talk the matter over, and perhaps 
you may take me back with you. I have a bed at 
your service, and will try to make your residence, 
while you can stay with us, as agreeable to you, if 
possible, as I am sure it will be to me. 

You do not " approve the annihilation of profitable 
places ; for you do not see why a statesman, who does 
his business well, should not be paid for his labor as 
well as any other workman." Agreed. But why more 
than any other workman? The less the salary, the 
greater the honor. In so great a nation, there are 
many rich enough to afford giving their time to the 
public ; and there are, I make no doubt, many wise 
and able men, who would take as much pleasure in 
governing for nothing, as they do in playing chess for 
nothing. It would be one of the noblest amusements. 
That this opinion is not chimerical, the country I now 
live in affords a proof; its whole civil and criminal 
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kw admiaistratioQ being done for nothing, or in some 
sense for less than nothing ; since the members of its 
judiciary parliaments buy their places, and do not 
make more than three per cent for their money by 
their fees and emoluments, while the legal interest is 
five; so that in fact they give two per cent to be 
allowed to govern, and all their time and trouble into 
the bargain. Thus profit, one motive for desiring 
place, being abolished, there remains only ambition; 
and that being in some degree balanced by loss, you 
may easily conceive that theie will not be very violent 
factions and contentions for such places, nor much of 
the mischief to the country that attends your factions, 
which have often occasioned wars, and overloaded 
you with debts impayable. 

I allow you all the force of your joke upon the 
vagrancy of oui Congress. They have a right to sit 
where they please, of which perhaps they have made 
too much use by shifting too often. But they have 
two other rights ; those of sitting when they please, 
and as long as they please, in which methinks they 
have the advantage of your Parliament ; for they can- 
not be dissolved by the breath of a minister, or sent 
packing as you were the other day, when it was your 
earnest desire to have remained longer together. 

You "fairly acknowledge that the late war termi- 
nated quite contrary to your expectation." Your ex- 
pectation was ill founded ; for you would not believe 
your old friend, who told you repeatedly that by those 
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s England would lose her colonies, as Epicte- 
tus warned in vain his master that he would break his 
leg. You believed rather the tales you heard of our 
paltroonery and impotence of body and mind. Do 
you not remember the story you told me of the Scotch 
sergeant, who met with a party of forty American sol- 
diers, and, though alone, disarmed them all, and 
brought them in prisoners? A story almost as im- 
probable as that of the Irishman, who pretended to 
have alone taken and brought in five of the enemy by 
surrounding them. And yet, my friend, sensible and 
judicious as you are, but partaking of the general 
infatuation you seemed to believe it 

The word gentral puts me in mind of a general, 
your General Clarke, who had the folly to say in my 
hearing at Sir John Pringle's, that with a thousand 
British grenadiers he would undertake to go from one 
end of America to the other, and geld all the males, 
partly by force and partly by a little coaxing. It is 
plain he took us for a species of animals very little 
superior to brutes. The Parliament too believed the 
stories of another foolish general, I forget his name, 
that the Vankeys never /r// ^o/rf, Yankey was under- 
stood to be a sort of Yahoo, and the Parliament did 
not think the petitions of such creatures were fit to be 
received and read in so wise an assembly. What was 
the consequence of this monstrous pride and inso- 
lence? You first sent small armies to subdue us, 
believing them more than sufficient, but soon found 
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yourselves obliged to send greater; these, whenever 
they ventured to penetrate our country beyond the 
protection of their ships, were either repulsed and 
obliged to scamper out, or were surrounded, beaten, 
and taken prisoners. An American planter, who had 
never seen Europe, was chosen by us to command our 
troops, and continued during the whole war. This 
man sent home to you, one after another, five of your 
best generals baffled, their heads bare of laurels, dis- 
graced even in the opinion of their employers. 

Your contempt of our understandings, in comparison 
with your own, appeared to be not much better 
founded than that of our courage, if we may judge by 
this circumstance, that, in whatever court of Europe a 
Yankey negotiator appeared, the wise British minister 
was routed, put in a passion, picked a quarrel with 
your friends, and was sent home with a Ilea in his ear. 

But after all, my dear friend, do not imagine that I 
am vain enough to ascribe our success to any supe- 
riority in any of those points. I am too well acquainted 
with all the springs and levers of our machine, not to 
see, that our human means were unequal to our under- 
taking, and that, if it had not been for the justice of 
our cause, and the consequent interposition of Provi- 
dence, in which we had faith, we must have been 
ruined. If I had ever before been an atheist, I should 
now have been convinced of the being and govern- 
ment of a Deity 1 It is he who abases the proud and 
favors the humble. May we never forget his goodness 
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to us, and may our future conduct manifest our 
gratitude. 

But let us leave these serious reflections and con- 
verse with our usual pleasantry. I remember your 
observing once to me as we sal together in the House 
of Commons, that no two journeymen printers within 
your knowledge had met with such success in the 
world as ourselves, you were then at the head of 
your profession, and soon afterwards became a member 
of Parliament. I was an agent for a few provinces, 
and now act for them all. But we have risen* by dif- 
ferent modes. I, as a republican printer, always liked 
a form yt^ planed down ; being averse to those over- 
bearing letters that hold their heads so high as to 
hinder their neighbors from appearing. You, as a 
monarchist, chose to work upon crown paper, and 
found it profitable ; while I worked upon pro pairia 
(often indeed caitied/oolseap) with no less advantage. 
Both our heaps hold out very well, and we seem likely 
to make a pretty good day's work of it. With regard 
to public affairs (to continue in the same style), it 
seems to me that the compositors in your chapel do 
not cast off their copy well, nor perfectly understand 
imposing; theii/orms, too, are continually pestered by 
the oufs and doubles, that are not easy to be corrected. 
And I think they were wrong in laying aside some 
/aces, and particularly certain headpieces, that would 
have been both useful and ornamental. But, courage I 
The business may still flourish with good manage- 
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ment ; and the master become as rich as any of the 
company. 

By the way, the rapid growth and extension of the 
English language in America must become greatly 
advantageous to the booksellers and holders of copy- 
rights in England. A vast audience is assembling there 
for English authors, ancient, present, and future, our 
people doubling every twenty years ; and this will 
demand large and of course profitable impressions of 
your most valuable books. I would, therefore, if I 
possessed such rights, entail them, if such a thing be 
practicable, upon my posterity; for their worth will 
be continually augmenting. This may look a little 
like advice, and yet I have drunk no madeira these six 
months. 

The subject, however, leads me to another thought, 
which is that you do wrong to discourage the emigra- 
tion of Englishmen to America. In my piece on popu- 
lation I have proved, I think, that emigration does not 
diminish but multiplies a nation. You will not have 
fewer at home for those that go abroad, and as every 
man who comes among us, and takes up a piece of 
land, becomes a citizen, and by our Constitution has 
a voice in elections and a share in the government of 
the country, why should you be against acquiring by 
this fair racans a repossession of it, and leave it to be 
taken by foreigners of all nations and languages, who 
by their numbers may drown and stifle the English, 
which otherwise would probably become in the course 
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of two ceoturies the most exteosive language in the 
world, the Spanish only excepted ? It is a fact that the 
Irish emigrants and their children are now in posses- 
sion of the government of Pennsylvania by their 
majority in the Assembly, as well as of a great pari: of 
the territory, and I remember well the first ship that 
brought any of them over. I am ever, my dear friend, 
yours most affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO RICHARD PRICE 

Passv, iS March, 1785- 
Dear Friend : 

My nephew, Mr. Williams, will have the honor of 
delivering you this line. It is to request from you a 
list of a few books, to the value of about twenty-five 
pounds, such as are most proper to inculcate principles 
of sound religion and just government. A new town 
in the State of Massachusetts having done me the 
honor of naming itself after me, and proposing to 
build a steeple to their meeting-house if I would give 
them a bell, I have advised the sparing themselves the 
expense of a steeple for the present, and that they 
would accept of books instead of a bell, sense being 
preferable to sound. These are therefore intended as 
the commencement of a little parochial library for 
the use of a society of intelligent, respectable farmers, 
such as our country people generally consist of, Be- 
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sides your own works, I would only mention, on the 
recommendation of my sister, Stennett's " Discourses 
on Persouat Religion," which may be one book of the 
number, if you know and approve it. 

With the highest esteem and respect, I am ever, my 
dear friend, yours most affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO THOMAS PAINE 

1786 (?). 
Dear Sir : 

I have read your manuscript with some attention. 
By the argument it contains against a particular 
Providence, though you allow a general Providence, 
you strike at the foundations of all religion. For, with- 
out the belief of a Providence that takes cognizance 
of, guards, and guides, and may favor particular per- 
sons, there is no motive to worship a Deity, to fear 
his displeasure, or to pray for his protection. I will 
not enter into any discussion of your principles, though 
you seem to desire it. At present I shall only give 
you my opinion that, though your reasons are subtile, 
and may prevail with some readers, you will not suc- 
ceed so as to change the genera! sentiments of mankind 
on that subject, and the consequence of printing this 
piece will be, a great deal of odium drawn upon your- 
self, mischief to you, and no benefit to others. He 
that spits against the wind spits in his own face. 

But were you to succeed, do you imagine any good 
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would be done by it? You yourself may find it easy 
to live a virtuous life, without the assistance afforded 
by religion; you having a clear perception of the 
advantages of virtue, and the disadvantages of vice, 
and possessing a strength of resolution sufficient to 
enable you to resist common temptations. But 
think how great a portion of mankind consists of 
weak and ignorant men and women, and of inexperi- 
enced, inconsiderate youth of both sexes, who have 
need of the motives of religion to restrain them from 
vice, to support their virtue, and ■ retain them in the 
practice of it till it becomes habitual, which is the 
great point for its security. And perhaps you are 
indebted to her originally, that is, to your religious 
education, for the habits of virtue upon which you 
now justly value yourself. You might easily display 
your excellent talents of reasoning upon a less haz- 
ardous subject, and thereby obtain a rank with our 
most distinguished authors. For among us it is not 
necessary, as among the Hottentots, that a youth, to 
be raised into the company of men, should prove his 
manhood by beating his mother. 

I would advise you, therefore, not to attempt un- 
chaining the tiger, but to bum this piece before it is 
seen by any other person ; whereby you will save 
yourself a great deal of mortification by the enemies 
it may raise against you, and perhaps a good deal of 
regret and repentance. If men are so wicked with 
religion, what would they be if without it. I intend 
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this letter itself as a proof ot my friendship, and there- 
fore add no professions to it ; but subscribe simply 
yours, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO DR. SHIPLEY, BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 

Philadelphia, 24 February, 1786. 
Dear Friend : 

1 received lately your kind letter of November zjth. 
My reception here was, as you have heard, very 
honorable indeed ; but I was betrayed by it, and by 
some remains of ambition, from which I had imagined 
myself free, to accept of the chair of government for 
the State of Pennsylvania, when the proper thing for 
me was repose and a private life. I hope, however, 
to be able to bear the fatigue for one year, and then 
to retire. 

I have much regretted our having so little oppor- 
tunity for conversation when we last met. You could 
have given me information and counsels that I wanted, 
but we were scarce a minute together without being 
broken in upon. I am to thank you, however, for the 
pleasure I had afler our parting, in reading the new 
book you gave me, which I think generally well 
written and likely to do good ; though the reading 
time of most people is of late so taken up with news- 
papers and little periodical pamphlets, that few nowa- 
days venture to attempt reading a quarto volume. 
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I have admired to see that, in the last century, a folio, 
"Burton on Melancholy," went through six editions 
in about twenty years. We have, I believe, more 
jreaders now, but not of such large books. 

You seem desirous of knowing what progress we 
make here in improving our government. We are, I 
think, in the right road of improvement, for we are 
making experiments. I do not oppose all that seem 
wrong, for the multitude are more effectually set right 
by experience, than kept from going wrong by reason- 
ing with them. And I think we are daily more and 
more enlightened ; so that I have no doubt of our 
obtaining in a few years as much public felicity as 
good government is capable of affording. 

Your newspapers are filled with fictitious accounts 
of anarchy, confusion, distresses, and miseries we are 
supposed to be involved in, as consequences of the 
revolution ; and the few remaining friends of the old 
government among us take pains to magnify every 
little inconvenience a change in the course of com- 
merce may have occasioned. To obviate the com- 
plaints they endea«r to excite, was written the 
enclosed little piece, from which you may form a 
truer idea of our situation, than your own pubhc 
prints would give you. And 1 can assure you that 
the great body of our nation find themselves happy 
in the change, and have not the smallest inclination 
to return to the domination of Britain. There could 
not be stronger proof of the general approbation of 
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the measures that promoted the change, and of the 
change itself, than has been given by the Assembly 
and Council of this State, in the nearly unanimous 
choice of their governor, of one who had been so 
much concerned in those measures; the Assembly 
being themselves the unbribed choice of the people, 
and therefore may be truly supposed of the same 
sentiments. I say nearly unanimous, because, of 
between seventy and eighty votes, there were only 
my own and one other in the negative. 

As to my domestic circumstances, of which you 
kindly desire to hear something, they are at present 
as happy as I could desire them. I am surrounded 
by my offepring, a dutiful and affectionate daughter in 
my house, with six grandchildren, the eldest of whom 
you have seen, who is now at a college in the next 
street, finishing the learned part of his education ; the 
others promising, both for parts and good disposi- 
tions. What their conduct may be when they grow 
up and enter the important scenes of life, I shall not 
live to see, and I csaaot /oresee. I therefore enjoy 
among them the present hour, and leave the fiiture to 
Providence. 

He that raises a large family does, indeed, while he 
lives to observe them, siand, as Watts says, a broader 
mark /or sorrow; but then he stands a broader marit 
for pleasure too. When we launch our little fleet of 
barks into the ocean, bound to different ports, we 
hope for each a prosperous voyage; but contrary 
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winds, hidden shoals, storms, and enemies come in 
for a share in the disposition of events, and though 
these occasion a mixture of disappointment, yet, con- 
sidering the risk where we can make no insurance, we 
should think ourselves happy if some return with suc- 
cess. My son's son, Temple Franklin, whom you have 
also seen, having had a fine farm of six hundred acres 
conveyed to him'by his father when we were at South- 
ampton, has dropped for the present his views of act- 
ing in the political line, and applies himself ardently 
to the study and practice of agriculture. This is much 
more agreeable to me, who esteem it the most useftil, 
the most independent, and therefore the noblest of 
employments. His lands are on navigable water, 
communicating with the Delaware, and but about 
sixteen miles from this city. He has associated to 
himself a very skilful English farmer lately arrived 
here, who is to instruct him in the business, and par- 
takes for a term of the profits, so that there is a great 
apparent probability of their success. 

Vou will kindly expect a word or two concerning 
myself. My health and spirits continue, thanks to 
God, as when you saw me. The only complaint I 
then had does not grow worse, and is tolerable. I 
atiU have enjoyment in the company of my friends, 
and, being easy in my circumstances, have many 
reasons to like living. But the course of nature must 
soon put a period to my present mode of existence. 
This I shall submit to with the less regret, as, having 
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seen during a long life a good deal of this world, I . 
feel a growing curiosity to be acquainted with some 
other ; and can cheerfully, with filial confidence, re- 
sign my spirit to the conduct of that great and good 
Parent of mankind, who created it, and who has so 
graciously protected and prospered me from my birth 
to the present hour. Wherever I am, I hope always 
to retain the pleasing remembrance of your friendship, 
being with sincere and great esteem, my dear friend, 
yours most affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 

P.S. We all join in respects to Mrs. Shipley, and 
best wishes for the whole amiable family. 



TO MRS. JANE MECOM 

Philadelphia, 20 September, 17S7. 
Dear Sister: 

I received your kind letter of the i6th past, which 
gave me the great pleasure of learning that you were 
well, I thought I had before acknowledged the 
receipt of yours per Colonel Sergeant. 

The Convention finished the r7th instant. I 
attended the business of it five hours in every day 
from the beginning, which is something more than 
four months. You may judge from thence that my 
health continues ; some tell me I look better, and they 
suppose the daily exercise of going and returning from 
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the Statehouse has done nae good. You will see the 
Constitution we have proposed in the papers. The 
forming of it so as to accommodate all the different 
interests and views was a difficult task ; and, perhaps, 
after ail, it may not be received with the same una- 
nimity in the different States that the Convention liave 
given the example of in delivering it out for their 
consideration. We have, however, done our best, and 
it must take its chance. 

I agree with you perfectly in your disapprobation of 
war. Abstracted from the inhumanity of it, I think 
it wrong in point of human prudence ; for, whatever 
advantage one nation would obtain from another, 
whether it be part of their territory, theliberty of 
commerce with them, free passage on their rivers, 
etc., it wotild be much cheaper to purchase such 
advantage with ready money, than to pay the expense 
of acquiring it by war. An army is a devouring mon- 
ster, and, when you have raised it, you have, in order 
to subsist it, not only the fair charges of pay, clothing, 
provisions, arms, and ammunition, with numberless 
other contingent and just charges, to answer and 
satisfy, but you have all the additional knavish 
charges of the numerous tribe of contractors to de- 
fray, with those of every other dealer who furnishes 
the articles wanted for your army, and takes advan- 
tage of that want to demand exorbitant prices. It 
seems to me that, if statesmen had a little more 
arithmetic, or were more accustomed to calculatioD, 
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wars would be much less frequent I am confident 
that Canada might have been purchased from France 
for a tenth part of the money England spent in the 
conquest of it. And if, instead of fighting with us for 
the power of taxing us, she had kept us in good humor 
by allowing us to dispose of our own money, and now 
and then giving us a little of hers, by way of donation 
to colleges, or hospitals, or for cutting canals, or forti- 
iying ports, she might have easily drawn from us much 
more by our occasional voluntary grants and contribu- 
tions, than ever she could by taxes. Sensible people 
will give a bucket or two of water to a dry pump, that 
they may afterwards get from it all they have occasion 
for. Her ministry were deficient in that little point 
of common sense. And so they spent one hundred 
millions of her money, and after all lost what they 
contended for, 

I lament the loss your town has suffered this year 
by fire. I sometimes think men do not act like 
reasonable creatures, when they build for themselves 
combustible dwellings, in which they are every day 
obliged to use fire. In my new buildings, I have taken 
a few precautions, not generally used : to wit, none of 
the wooden work of one room communicates with the 
wooden work of any other room ; and all the floors, 
and even the steps of the stairs, are plastered close 
to the boards, besides the plastering on the laths under 
the joists. There are also trap-doors to go out upon 
the roofs, that one may go out and wet the shingles in 
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case of a neighboring fire. But, indeed, I think the 
staircases should be stone, and the floors tiled as in 
Paris, and the roofs either tiled or slated. 

I am much obliged to your friend and neighbor Mr. 
Lathrop, for his kind present, and purpose writing to 
him. It is a discourse well written. 

I sent you lately a barrel of flour, and I blame my- 
self for not sooner desiring you to lay in your winter's 
wood, a^d drawing upon me for it as last year. But I 
have been so busy. To avoid such neglect in future, 
I now make the direction general, that you draw on 
me every year for the same purpose. 

Adieu, my dear sister, and believe me ever your 
afl^ectionate brother, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO JOHN LATHROP 

Philadelphia, 31 May, 17S8. 
Reverend Sir : 

I received your obliging favor of the 6th instant by 
Mr. Hilliard, with whose conversation I was much 
pleased, and would have been glad to have had more 
of it, if he would have spared it to me ; but the short 
time of his stay has prevented. You need make no 
apology for introducing any of your friends to me. I 
consider it as doing me honor, as well as giving me 
pleasure. 

I thank you for the pamphlet of the Humane 5o- 
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ciety. In return please to accept one of the same 
kind, which was pubhshed while I resided in France. 
If your Society has not hitherto seen it, it may pos- 
sibly afford them useful hints. 

It would certainly, as you observe, be a very great 
pleasure to me, if I could once again visit my native 
town, and walk over the grounds I used to frequent 
when a boy, and where I enjoyed many of the inno- 
cent pleasures of youth, which would be so brought to 
my remembrance, and where I might find some of my 
old acquaintance to converse with. But when I con- 
sider how well I am situated here, with everything 
about me thatlcancallcither necessary or convenient ; 
the fatigues and bad accommodations to be met with 
and suffered in a land journey, and the unpleasantness 
of sea voyages, to one who, although he has crossed 
the Atlantic eight times, and made many smaller trips, 
does not recollect his having ever been at sea without 
taking a firm resolution never to go to sea again ; 
and that, if I were arrived in Boston, I should see but 
little of it, as I could neither bear walking nor riding 
in a carriage over its pebbled streets ; and, above all, 
that I should find very few indeed of my old friends 
living, it being now sixty-five years since 1 left it to 
settle here ; — all this considered, I say, it seems prob- 
able, though not certain, that I shall hardly again 
visit that beloved place. But I enjoy the company 
and conversation of its inhabitants, when any of them 
are so good as to visit me ; for, besides their general 
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good sense, which I value, the Boston manner, turn of 
phrase, and even tone of voice, and accent in pronun- 
ciation, all please, and seem to refresh and revive me. 

I have' been long impressed with the same senti- 
ments you so well express, of the growing felicity of 
mankind, from the improvements tn philosophy, morals, 
politics, and even the conveniences of common liv- 
ing, and tlie invention and acquisition of new and 
useful utensils and instruments ; so that I have some- 
times almost wished it had been my destiny to be 
born two or three centuries hence. For invention 
and improvement are prolific, and beget more of their 
kind. The present progress is rapid. Many of great 
importance, now unthought of, will before that period 
be produced ; and then I might not only enjoy their 
advantages, but have my curiosity gratified in knowing 
what they are to be. I see a little absurdity in what 
I have just written, but it is to a friend, who will wink 
and let it pass, while I mention one reason more for 
such a wish, which is, that, if the art of physic shall be 
improved in proportion to other arts, we may then be 
able to avoid diseases, and live as long as the patri- 
archs in Genesis ; to which, I suppose, we should have 
litde objection. 

I am glad my dear sister has so good and kind a 
neighbor. I sometimes suspect she may be backward 
in acquainting me with circumstances in which I might 
be more useful to her. If any such should occur to 
your observation, your mentioning them to me will be 
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a favor I shall be thankful for. With great esteem, I 
have the honor to be, reverend sir, etc., 

B. FRANKLIN. 

TO EZRA STILES 

Philadelphia, 9 March, 1790. 

I received your kind letter of January zSth, and 
am glad you have at length received the portrait of 
Governor Yale from his family, and deposited it in 
the College Library. He was a great and good man, 
and had the merit of doing infinite service to your 
country by his munificence to that institution. The 
honor you propose doing me by placing mine in the 
same room with his is much too great for my deserts ; 
but you always had a partiality for me, and to that it 
must be ascribed. I am, however, too much obhged 
to Yale College, the first learned society that took 
notice of me and adorned me with its honors, to 
refiise a request that comes from it through so es- 
teemed a friend. But 1 do not think any one of the 
portraits you mention as in my possession worthy of 
the situation and company you propose to place it in. 
You have an excellent artist lately arrived. If he will 
undertake to make one for you, I shall cheerfully pay 
the expense ; but, he must not delay setting about it, 
or I may slip through his fingers, for I am now in my 
eighty-fifth year and very infirm. 

I send with this a very learned work, as it seems to 
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me, on the ancient Samaritan coins, lately printed in 
Spain, and at least cuiious for the beauty of the im- 
pression. Please to accept it for your college library. 
I have subscribed for the EncyclopEedia now printing 
here, with the intention of presenting it to the College. 
I shall probably depart before the work is finished, but 
shall leave directions for its continuance to the end. 
With this you will receive some of the first numbers. 

You desire to know something of my religion. It 
is the first time I have been questioned upon it. But 
I cannot take your curiosity amiss, and shall endeavor 
in a few words to gratify it. Here is my creed. I 
believe in one God, the creator of the universe. That 
he governs it by his providence. That he ought to be 
worshipped. That the most acceptable service we 
render to him is doing good to his other children. 
That the soul of man is immortal, and will be treated 
with justice in another life respecting its conduct in 
this. These I take to be the fundamental points in all 
sound religion, and I regard them as you do in what- 
ever sect I meet with them. 

As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you 
particularly desire, I think his system of morals and 
his religion, as he left them to us, the best the world 
ever saw or is like to see ; but I apprehend it has 
received various corrupting changes, and I have, with 
most of the present dissenters in England, some 
doubts as to his divinity ; though it is a question I 
do not dogmatize upon, having never studied it, and 
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think it needless to busy myself with it now, when I 
expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth with 
less trouble. I see no harm, however, in its being 
beUeved, if that belief has the good consequence, 
as probably it has, of making his doctrines more 
respected and more observed ; especially as I do 
not perceive that the Supreme takes it amiss, by dis- 
tinguishing the unbelievers in his government of the 
world with any peculiar marks of his displeasure. 

I shall only add, respecting myself, that, having 
experienced the goodness of that Being in conduct- 
ing me prosperously through a long life, I have no 
doubt of its continuance in the next, though without 
the smallest conceit of meriting such goodness. My 
sentiments on this head you will see in the copy of an 
old letter enclosed, which I wrote in answer to one from 
an old religionist, whom I had reheved in a paralytic 
case by electricity, and who, being afraid I should 
grow proud upon it, sent me his serious though rather 
impertinent caution. I send you also the copy of an- 
other letter, which will show something of my disposi- 
tion relating to religion. 

P.S. Had not your College some present of books 
from the king of France? Please to let me know if 
you had an expectation given you of more, and the 
nature of that expectation. I have a reason for the 
enquiry. 

I confide that you will not expose me to criticisms 
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and censures by publishing any part of this communi- 
cation to you. I have ever let others enjoy their 
religious sentiments, without reflecting on them for 
those that appeared to me unsupportable or even 
absurd. All sects here, and we have a great variety, 
have experienced my good-will in assisting them with 
subscriptions for the building their new places of wor- 
ship; and, as I have never opposed any of their 
doctrines, I hope to go out of the world in peace 
with them all. 
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EXAMINATION OF FRANKLIN IN THE BRIT- 
ISH HOUSE OF COMMONS RELATIVE TO 
THE REPEAL OF THE AMERICAN STAMP 
ACT, IN 1766 

Q. What is your name, and place of abode ? 

A. Franklin, of Philadelphia. 

Q. Do the Americans pay any considerable taxes 
among themselves ? 

A. Certainly many, and very heavy taxes. 

Q. What are the present taxes in Pennsylvania, laid by 
the laws of the colony ? 

A. There are taxes on all estates real and personal ; a 
poll tax; a tax on all ofBces, professions, trades, and busi- 
nesses, according to tbeir profits; an excise on all wine, 
mm, and other spirits ; and a duty of ten pounds per head 
on all negroes imported, with some other duties. 

Q. For what purposes are those taxes laid ? 

A. For the support of the civil and military establish- 
ments of the country, and to discharge the heavy debt 
contracted in the last war. 

Q. How long are those taxes to continue ? 

A. Those for discharging the debt are to continue till 
, 1772, and longer, if the debt should not be then all dis- 
charged. The others must always continue. 
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Q. Was it not expected that the debt would have been 
sooner discharged ? 

A. It was, when the peace was made with France and 
Spain. But, a fresh war breaking out with the Indians, a 
fresh load of debt was incurred ; and the taxes, of course, 
continued longer by a new law. 

Q. Are not all the people very able to pay those taxes ? 

A. No. The frontier counties, all along the continent, 
having been frequently ravaged by the enemy and greatly 
impoverished, are able to pay very little tax. And there- 
fore, in consideration of their distresses, our late tax laws 
do expressly favor those counties, excusing the sufferers ; 
and I suppose the same is done in other governments. 

Q. Are not you concerned in the management of the 
post-office in America ? 

A. Yes. I am deputy-postmaster-general of North 
America, 

Q. Don't you think the distribution of stamps by post 
to all the inhabitants very practicable, if there was no 
opposition ? 

A. The posts only go along the seacoasts ; they do not, 
except in a few instances, go back into the country ; and, 
if they did, sending for stamps by post would occasion an 
expense of postage amounting in many cases to much 
more than that of the stamps theniselves. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Newfoundland ? 

A. 1 never was there. 

Q. Do you know whether there are any post-roads on 
(hat Island ? 

A. I have heard that there are no roads at all, but that 
the communication between one settlement and another b 
by sea only. 
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Q. Can you disperse the stamps by post in Canada ? 

A. Tiiere is only a post between Montreal and Quebec. 
The inhabitants live so scattered and remote from each 
other in that vast country, that posts cannot be supported 
among them, and therefore they cannot get stamps per 
post. The English colonfes, too, along the frontiers are 
very thinly settled- 

Q. From the thinness of the back settlements, would 
not the Stamp Act be extremely inconvenient to the inhab- 
itants, if executed ? 

A. To be sure it would; as many of the inhabitants 
could not get stamps when they had occasion for them 
without taking long journeys, and spending perhaps three 
or four pounds, that the crown might get sixpence. 

Q. Are not the colonies, from their drcumstances, very 
able to pay the stamp duty } 

A. In my opinion there is not gold and silver enough 
in the colonies to pay the stamp duty for one year. 

Q. Don't you know that the money arising from the 
stamps was all to be laid out in America ? 

A. I know it is appropriated by the act to the American 
service; but it will be spent in the conquered colonies, 
where the soldiers are ; not in the colonies that pay it. 

Q. Is there not a balance of trade due from the colonies 
where the troops are posted, that will bring back the money 
to the old colonies ? 

A. I think not. I believe very little would come back. 
I know of no trade likely to bring it back. I think it would 
come from the colonies, where it was spent, directly to 
England ; for I have always observed, that in every colony 
the more plenty the means of remittance to England, the 
more goods are sent for, and the more trade with England 
carried on. 
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Q. What number of white iahabitants do yon think 
there are in Pennsylvania i 

A. I suppose there may be about one hundred and sixty 
thousand. 

Q. What number of them are Quakers ? 

A. Perhaps a third. 

Q. What number of Germans? 

A. Perltaps another third; but 1 cannot speak with 
certainty. 

Q. Have any number of the Germans seen service, as 
soldiers, in Europe ? 

A. Yes, many of them, both in Europe and America. 

Q. Are they as much dissatisfied with the stamp duty 
as the English ? 

A. Yes, and more ; and with reason, as their stamps 
are, in many cases, to be double. 

Q. How many white men do you suppose there are in 
North America ? 

A. About three hundred thousand, from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, 

Q. What may be the amount of one year's imports into 
Pennsylvania from Britain ? 

A. I have been informed that our merchants compute 
the imports from Britain to be above five hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Q. What may be the amount of the produce of your 
province exported to Britain ? 

A. It must be small, as we produce little that is wanted id 
Britain. I suppose it cannot exceed forty thousand pounds- 

Q. How then do you pay the balance ? 

A. The balance is paid by our produce carried to the 
West Indies, and sold in our own islands, or to the French, 
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Spaniards, Danes, and Dutch ; by the same produce car- 
ried to other colonies in North America, as to New Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Carolina, and Georgia; 
by the same, carried to different parts of Europe, as 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy. In all which places we receive 
either money, bills of exchange, or commodities that suit 
for remittance to Britain; which, together with all the 
profits on the industry of our merchants and mariners, 
arising in those circuitous voyages, and the freights made 
by their ships, centre finally in Britain to discharge the 
balance, and pay for British manufactures continually used 
in the provinces, or sold to foreigners by our traders. 

Q. Have you heard of any difficulties lately laid on the 
Spanish trade ? 

A. Yes; I have heard, that it has been greatly obstructed 
by some new regulations, and by the English men-of-war 
and cutters stationed all along the coast in America. 

Q. Do you think it right that America should be pro- 
tected by this country and pay no part of the expense ? 

A. That is not the case. The colonies raised, clothed, 
and paid, during the last war, near twenty-five thousand 
men, and spent many millions, 

Q. Were you not reimbursed by Parliament ? 

A. We were only reimbursed what, in your opinion, we 
had advanced t>eyond our proportion, or beyond what 
might reasonably be expected from us ; and it was a very 
small part of what we spent. Pennsylvaiua, in particular, 
disbursed about live hundred thousand pounds, and the 
reimbursements, in the whole, did not exceed sixty thousand 
pounds. 

Q, Vou have said that you pay heavy taxes in Pennsyl- 
vania ; what do they amount to in the pound 7 
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A. The tax on all estates, real and personal, is eighteen 
pence in the pound, ftiUy rated; and the tax on the profits 
of trades and professions, with other taies, do, 1 suppose, 
make full half a crown in the pound. 

Q. Do you know anything of the rate of exchange in 
Pennsylvania, and whether it has &llen lately ? 

A. It is conunooly from one hundred and seventy to 
one hundred and seventy-five. I have heard. Chat it has 
^ten lately from one hundred and seventy-five to one 
hundred and . sijtty-two and a half; owing, 1 suppose, to 
their lessening thdr orders for goods ; and, when their 
debts to this country are paid, I think the exchange will 
probably be at par, 

Q. Do you not think the people of America would submit 
to pay the stamp duty, if it was moderated ? 

A. No, never, unless compelled by force of arms. 

Q. Are not the taxes in Pennsylvania laid on unequally, 
in order to burden the English trade ; particularly the tax 
on professions and business ? 

A. It is not more burdensome in proportion than the 
tax on lands. It is intended and supposed to take an 
equal proportion of profits. 

Q. How is the assembly composed? Of what kinds 
of people are the members; landholders or traders? 

A. It is composed of landholders, merchants, and ar- 

Q. Are not the majority landholders f 

A. I believe they are. 

Q. Do not they, as much as possible, shift the tax off 
from the land, to ease that, and lay the burden heavier on 
trade ? 

A. I have never understood it so. I never heard such 
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a thing suggested. And indeed an attempt of that kind 
could answer no purpose. The merchant or trader is al- 
ways skilled in figures, and ready with his pen and ink. 
If unequal burdens are laid on his trade, he puts an addi- 
tional price on his goods ; and the consumers, who are 
chiefly landholders, finally pay the greatest part, if not the 

Q. What was the temper of America towards Great 
Britain before the year 1763 ? 

A. The best in the world. They submitted willingly 
to the government of the crown, and paid, in their courts, 
obedience to the acts of Parliament. Numerous as the 
people are in the several old provinces, they cost you 
nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons, or armies, to keep them 
in subjection. They were governed by this country at the 
expense only of a little pen, ink, and paper; they were led 
by a thread. They had not only a respect, but an affection 
for Great Britain ; for its laws, its customs and manners, 
and even a fondness for its fashions, that greatly increased 
the commerce. Natives of Britain were always treated 
with particular regard ; to be an Old-England man was, 
of itself, a cliaracter of some respect, and gave a kind of 
rank among us. 

Q. And what is their temper now ? 

A. O, very much altered. 

Q. Did you ever hear the authority of Parliament to 
make laws for America questioned till lately ? 

A. The authority of Parliament was allowed to be valid 
in all laws, except such as should lay internal (axes. It 
was never disputed in laying duties to regulate commerce. 

Q. In what proportion hath population increased in 
America ? 
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A. I think the inhabitaDts of alt the provinces together, 
taken at a medium, double in about twenty-five years. But 
their demand for British manu&ctures increases much ^ter ; 
as the consumption is not merely in proportion to their 
numbers, but grows with the growing abilities of the same 
numbers to pay for them. In 1723, the whole importation 
from Britain to Pennsylvania was about lifleen thousand 
pounds sterling ; it is now near half a million. 

Q. In what light did the people of America use to con- 
sider the Parliament of Great Britain ? 

A. They considered the Parliamentasthegreat bulwark 
and security of their liberties and privileges, and always 
spoke of it with the utmost respect and veneration. Ar- 
bitrary ministers, they thought, might possibly, at times, 
attempt to oppress them ; but they relied on it, that the 
Parliament, on application, would always give redress. 
They remembered, with gratitude, a strong instance of this, 
when a bill was brought into Parliament, with a clause to 
make royal instructions laws in the colonies, which the 
House of Commons would not pass, and it was thrown out. 

Q. And have they not still the same respect for Parlia- 
ment? 

A. No, it is greatly lessened. 

Q. To what cause is that owing ? 

A. To a concurrence of causes ; the restraints lately 
laid on their trade, by which the bringing of foreign gold 
and silver into the colonies was prevented ; the prohibition 
of making paper money among themselves, and then de- 
manding a new and heavy tax by stamps, taking away, at 
the same time, trials by juries, and refusing to receive and 
hear their humble petitions. 

Q. Don't you think they would submit to the Stamp 
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Act, if it was modified, the obnoxious parts taken out, and 
the duly reduced to some particulars of small moment ? 

A. No, they will never submit to it. 

g. What do you think is the reason that the people 
in America increase faster than in England ? 

A. Because they marry younger, and more generally, 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because any young couple, that are industrious, may 
easily obtain land of their own, on which they can raise a 

Q. Are not the lower ranks of people more at their 
ease in America than in England ? 

A. They may be so, if they are sober and diligent, as 
they are better paid for their labor. 

Q. What is your opinion of a future tax, imposed on 
the same principle with that of the Stamp Act? How 
would the Americans receive it? 

A. Just as they do this. They would not pay it. 

Q. Have not you heard of the resolutions of this House, 
and of the House of Lords, asserting the right of Parlia- 
ment relating to America, including a power to tax the 
people there ? 

A. Yes, I have heard of such resolutions. 

Q. What will be the opinion of the Americans on those 
resolutions? 

A. They will think them unconstitutional and unjust. 

Q. Was it an opinion in America before 1763. that the 
Pariiament had no right to lay taxes and duties there? 

A. I never heard any objection to the right of laying 
duties to regulate commerce; but a right to lay internal 
taxes was never supposed to be in Parliament, as we are 
not represented there. 
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Q. On what do you fbuad your opinion, tliat the people 
in America made any such dbtinction? 

A. I know that whenever the subject has occurred in 
conversation where I have been present, it has appeared to 
be the opinion of every one, that we could not be taxed by 
a Parliament wherein we were not represented. But the 
payment of duties laid by an act of Parliament, as regula- 
tions of commerce, was never disputed. 

Q. But can you name any act of assembly, or public act 
of any of your governments, that made such distinction? 

yj. I do not know that there was any ; I think there was 
never an occasion to make any such act, till now that you 
have attempted to tax us ; that has occasioned resolutions 
of assembly, declaring the distinction, in which I think 
every assembly on the continent, and every member in 
every assembly, have been unanimous. 

Q. What, then, could occasion conversations on that 
subject before that time? 

A. There was in 1754 a proposition made, (I think 
it came from hence,) that in case of a war, which was 
then apprehended, the governors of the colonies should 
meet, and order the levying of troops, building of forts, 
and taking every other necessary measure for the gen- 
eral defence ; and should draw on the treasury here for 
the sums expended, which were afterwards to be raised 
in the colonies by a general tax, to be laid on them by 
aci of Parliament. This occasioned a good deal of con- 
versation on the subject ; and the general opinion was, 
that the I^liament neither would nor could lay any tax 
on us, till we were duly represented in Parliament ; because 
it was not just, nor agreeable to the nature of an English 
constitution. 
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Q. Don't you know there was a time in New York, 
when it was under consideradon to make an application 
to Parliament to lay taxes on that colony, upon a defi- 
ciency arising from the assembly's refusing or neglecting 
to raise the necessary supplies for the support of the civil 
government? 

A. I never heard of it 

Q. There was such an application under consideration 
in New York ; and do you apprehend they could suppose 
the right of Parliament to lay a tax in America was only 
local, and confined to the case of a deficiency in a particu- 
lar colony, by a refusal of its assembly to raise the neces- 
sary supplies? 

A. They could not suppose such a case, as that the 
assembly would not raise the necessary supplies to support 
its own government. An assembly that would refuse it 
must want common sense ; which cannot be supposed. 
I think there was never any such case at New York, and 
that it must be a misrepresentation, or the fact must be 
misunderstood. I know there have been some attempts, 
by ministerial instructions from hence, to oblige the as- 
semblies to settle permanent salaries on governors, which 
they wisely refused to do ; but 1 believe no assembly of 
New York, or any other colony, ever refused duly to sup- 
port government by proper allowances, from time to time, 
to public officers. 

Q. But, in case a governor, acting by instruction, should 
call on an assembly to raise the necessary supplies, and 
the assembly should refuse to do it, do you not think it 
would then be for the good of the people of the colony, 
as well as necessary to government, that the PaHiament 
should tax them? 
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A. I do not think it would be necessary. If- an as- 
sembly could possibly be so absurd, as to refuse raising 
the supplies requisite for the maintenance of government 
among them, they could not long remain in such a situa- 
tion ; the disorders and confusion occasioned by it must 
soon bring them to reason. 

Q. If it should not, ought not the right to be in Great 
Britain of applying a remedy 1 

A. A right, only to be used in such a case, I should 
have no objection to; supposing it to be used merely for 
the good of the people of the colony. 

Q. But who is to judge of that, Britain or the colony? 

A. Those that feel can l>est judge. 

Q. You say the colonies have always submitted to ex* 
temal taxes, and object to the right of Pariiament only in 
laying internal taxes ; now can you show, that there is 
any kind of difference between the two taxes to the colony 
on which they may be laid? 

A. I think the ditference is very great. An external 
tax is a duty laid on commodities imported; that duty 
is added (o the first cost and other charges on the com- 
modity, and, when it is offered to sale, makes a part of 
the price. If the people do not like it at that price, 
they refuse it; they are not obliged to pay it. But an 
internal tax is forced from the people without their a>D- 
sent, if not laid by their own representatives. The Stamp 
Act says, we shall have no commerce, make no exchange 
of property with each other, neither purchase, nor grant, 
nor recover debts ; we shall neither marry nor make our 
wills, unless we pay such and such sums; and thus it is 
intended to extort our money from us, or ruin us by the 
consequences of refusing to pay it. 
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Q. But supposing the external tax or duty to be laid 
on the necessaries of life, imported into your colony, will 
not that be the same thing in its effects as an internal 
tax? 

A. I do not know a single article imported into the 
northern colonies, but what they can either do without, 
or make themselves. 

Q. Don't you think doth from England absolutely 
necessary to them f 

A. No, by no means absolutely necessary ; with industry 
and good management, they may very wett supply them- 
selves with all they want. 

Q. Will it not take a long time to establish that manu- 
facture among them ; and must they not in the mean while 
suffer greatly? 

A. I think not. They have made a surprising progress 
already. And 1 am of opinion, that before their old clothes 
are worn out, they will have new ones of their own making. 

Q. Can they possibly find wool enough in North 
America ? 

A. They have taken steps to increase the wool. They 
entered into general combinations to eat no more lamb ; 
'and very few lambs were killed last year. This course, 
persisted in, will soon make a prodigious difference in the 
quantity of wool. And the establishing of great manu&c- 
tories, like those in Ihe clothing towns here, is not neces- 
sary, as it is where the business is to be carried on for the 
purposes of trade. The people will all spin, and work for 
themselves, in their own houses. 

Q. Can there be wool and manuticture enough in one 
or two years ? 

A. In three years, 1 think there may. 
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Q. Does not the severity of the winter, in the northern 
colonies, occasion the wool to be of bad quality? 

A. No; the wool is very fine and good. 

Q. In the more southern colonies, as in Virginia, don't 
you know, that the wool is coarse, and only a kind of hair? 

A. 1 don't know iL I never heard it. Yet I have been 
sometimes in Virginia. I cannot say I ever took particular 
notice of the wool there, but I believe it is good, though 1 
cannot speak positively of it ; but Virginia and the colonies 
south of it have less occasion for wool ; their winters are 
short, and not very severe ; and they can very well clothe 
themselves with linen and cotton of their own raising for 
the rest of the year. 

Q. Are not the people in the more northern colonies 
obliged to fodder their sheep all the winter ? 

A. In some of the most northern colonies they may be 
obliged to do il, some part of the winter. 

Q. Considering the resolutions of Parliament, as to Ike 
right, do you think, if the Stamp Act is repealed, that the 
North Americans will be satisfied ? 

A. 1 believe they will. 

Q. Why do you think so ? 

A. I think the resolutions of rigfU will give them very' 
little concern, if they are never attempted to be carried 
into practice- The colonies will probably consider them- 
selves in the same situation, in that respect, with Ireland; 
they know you claim Ihe same right with regard to Ireland, 
but you never exercise it, and they may believe j'ou never 
will exercise it in the colonies, any more than in Ireland, 
unless on some very extraordinary occasion. 

Q. But who are to be the judges of that extraordinary 
' n ? Is not the Parliament i 
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A. Though the Parliament may judge of the occasion, 
the people will think it can never exercise such right, till 
representatives from the colonies are admitted inlo PaHia- 
ment ; and that, whenever the occasion arises, representa- 
tives wi// be ordered. 

Q. Did you never hear that Maryland, during the last war, 
had refused to furnish a quota towards the common defence ? 

A. Maryland has been much misrepresented in that 
matter. Maryland, to my knowledge, never refused to 
contribute or grant aids to the crown. The assemblies, 
every year during the war, voted considerable sums, and 
formed bills to raise them. The bills were, according to 
the constitution of that province, sent up to the Council, or 
Upper House, for concurrence, that they might be pre- 
sented to the governor, in order to be enacted into laws. 
Unhappy disputes between the two Houses, arising from 
the defects of that constitution principally, rendered all the 
bills but one or two, abortive. The proprietary's council 
rejected them. It is true, Maryland did not then contribute 
its proportion ; but it was, in my opinion, the &ult of the 
government, not of the people. 

Q. Was it not talked of in the other provinces, as a 
proper measure, to apply to Parliament to compel them ? 

A. 1 have heard such discourse ; but, as it was well 
known that the people were not to blame, no such appli- 
cation was ever made, nor any step taken towards it. 

Q. Was it not proposed at a public meeting ? , 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you remember the abolishing of the paper cur- 
rency in New England, by act of assembly ? 

A. I do remember its being abolished in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 
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Q. Was not Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson princi- 
pally concerned in that transaction ? 

A. 1 have heard so. 

Q. Was it not at that time a very unpopular law 7 

A. 1 believe it might, (hough 1 can say little about it, 
as I lived at a distance from that province. 

Q. Was not the scarcity of gold and silver an argument 
used against abolishing the paper 7 

A. I suppose it was. 

Q. What is the present opinion there of that law ? Is 
it as unpopular as it was at first P 

A. 1 think it is not. 

Q. Have not instructions from hence l>een sometimes 
sent over to governors, highly oppressive and unpolitical 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have not some governors dispensed with them for 
that reason ? 

A. Yes, I have heard so. 

Q. Did the Americans ever dispute the controlling 
power of Parliament to r^ulate the commerce ? 

A. No. 

Q. Can any thing less than a military force carry the 
Stamp Act into execution ? 

A. I do not see how a military force can be applied to 
that purpose. 

Q. Why may it not ? 

A. Suppose a military force sent into America, they will 
find nobody in arms; what are they then to do i They 
cannot force a man to take stamps who chooses to do 
without them. They will not find a rebellion ; they may 
indeed make one. 

Q. If the act is not repealed, what do you think will be 
the consequences ? 
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A. A total loss of the respect and affection the people 
of America bear to this country, and of all the commerce 
that depends on thai respect and affection. 

Q. How can the commerce be affected ? 

A. You will find, that if the act is not repealed, they 
will take a very little of your manufactures in a short time. 

Q. ]s it in their power to do without them ? 

A. I think they may very well do without them. 

Q. Is it their interest not to take them ? 

A. The goods they take from Britain are either neces- 
saries, mere conveniences, or superfluities. The first, as 
cloth, etc., with a little industry they can make at home ; 
the second they can do without, till they are able to pro- 
vide them among themselves ; and the last, which are much 
the greatest part, they will strike off immediately. They 
are mere articles of feshion, purchased and consumed 
because the feshion in a respected country ; but will now 
be detested and rejected. The people have already struck 
off, by general agreement, the use of all goods fashionable 
in mournings, and many thousand pounds' worth are sent 
back as unsalable. 

Q. Is it their interest to make cloth at home ? 

A. I think they may at present get it cheaper from 
Britain; I mean, of the same fineness and workmanship; 
but, when one considers other circumstances, 
on their trade, and the difficulty of making r 
is their interest to make every thing. 

Q. Supposeanact of internal regulations connected with 
a tax ; how would they receive it ? 

A. I think it would be objected to. 

Q. Then no regulation with a tax would be submitted to? 

A. Thdr opinion is, that, when aids to the crown are 
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wanted, they are to be asked of the several assemblies, 
according to the old established us^e ; who will, as they 
always have done, grant them freely. And that their 
money ought not to be given away, without their consent, 
by persons at a distance, unacqu^ated with their circum- 
stances and abilities. The granting aids to the crown is 
the only means they have of recommending themselves to 
Iheir sovereign ; and they .thiok it extremely hard and 
unjust, that a body of men, in which they have no repre- 
sentatives, should make a merit to itself of giving and 
granting what is not its own, but theirs ; and deprive them 
of a right they esteem of the utmost value and importance, 
as it is the security of all their other rights. 

Q. But is not the post-office, which they have long 
received, a tax as well as a regulation ? 

A. No; the money p^d for the postage of a letter is 
not of the nature of a tai ; it is merely a quantum meruit 
for a service done ; no person is compellable to pay the 
money if he does not choose to receive the service. A man 
may still, as before the act, send his letter by a 5ervant,a spe- 
cial messenger, or a friend, if he thinks it cheaper and safer. 

Q. But do they not consider the regulations of the post- 
office, by the act of last year, as a tax ? 

A. By the regujationsof last year the rate of postage was 
generally abated near thirty per cent through all America; 
they certainly cannot consider such abatement as a tax. 

Q. If an excise was laid by Parliament, which they 
might likewise avoid paying, by not consuming the articles 
excised, would they then not object to it ? 

A. They would certainly object to it, as an excise is un- 
connected with any service done, and is merely an aid, 
which they think ought to be asked of them, and granted 
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by them, if they are to pay it ; and can be granted for them 
by no others whatsoever, whom they have not empowered 
for that purpose. 

Q. Vou say they do not object to the right of Parlia- 
ment, in laying duties on goods to be paid on their impor- 
tation ; now, is there any kind of difference between a duty 
on the importation of goods, and an excise on their con- 
sumption? 

A. Yes, a very material one ; an exdse, for the reasons 
I have just mentioned, they think you can have no right 
to lay within their country. But the sea is yours ; you 
maintain, by your fleets, the safety of navigation in it, and 
keep it dear of pirates ; you may have, therefore, a natural 
and equitable right to some toll or duty on merchandises 
carried through that part of your dominions, towards de- 
fraying the expense you are at in ships to maintain the 
safety of that carriage. 

Q. Does thb reasoning hold in the case of a duty laid 
on the produce of their lands exported ? And would they 
not then object to such a duty? 

A. If it tended to make the produce so much dearer 
abroad, as to lessen the demand for it, to be sure they 
would object to such a duty; not to your right of laying 
it, but they would complain of it as a burden, and petition 
you to lighten it. 

Q. la not the duty paid on the tobacco exported, a duty 
of that kind? 

A. That, I think, is only on tobacco carried coastwise, 
from one colony to another, and appropriated as a fund for 
supporting the college at Williamsburg in Virginia. 

Q. Have not the assemblies in the West Indies the 
same natural rights with those in North America i 
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A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And is there not a tax l^d there on their sugars 
exported? 

j4. I am not much acquainted with the West Indies ; but 
the duty of four and a half per cent on sugars exported 
was, 1 believe, granted by their own assemblies. 

Q. How much is the poll-tax in your province laid on 
unmarried men? 

A. It is, I think, fifteen shillings, to tie paid by every 
single freeman, upwards of twenty-one years old. 

Q. What is the annual amount of all the taxes in Penn- 
sylvania ? 

A. I suppose about twenty thousand pounds sterling. 

Q. Supposing the Stamp Act continued and enforced, 
do you imagine that ill humor will induce the Americans 
to give as much for worse manufactures of their own, and 
use them, preferable to better of ours ? 

A. Yes, I think so. People will pay as freely to gratify 
one passion as another, their resentment as their pride. 

Q. Would the people of Boston discontinue their trade? 

A. The merchants are a very small number compared 
with the body of the people, and must discontinue their 
trade, if nobody will buy their goods. 

Q. What are the body of the people in the colonies? 

A. They are farmers, husbandmen, or planters. 

Q. Would they suffer the produce of their lands to 
rotf 

A. No; but they would not raise so much. They 
would manubcture more, and plough less. 

Q. Would they live without the administration of jus- 
tice in civil matters, and suffer all the inconveniences of 
such a situation for any considerable time, rather than 
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take the stamps, supposing the stamps were protected by 
a sufficient force, where every one might have them? 

A. I think the supposition impracticable, that the 
stamps should be so protected as that every one might 
have them. The act requires sub-distributors- to be ap- 
pointed in every county town, district, and village, and 
they would be necessary. But the principal distributors, 
who were to have had a considerable profit on the whole, 
have not thought it worth while to continue in the office ; 
and I think it impossible to find sub-distributors fit to be 
trusted, who, for the trifling profit that must come to their 
share, would incur the odium, and run the hazard, that 
would attend it ; and, if they could be found, 1 think it 
impracticable to protect the stamps in so many distant and 
remote places. 

Q. But in places where they could be protected, would 
not the people use them, rather than remain in such a 
situation, unable to obtain any right, or recover by law 
any debt? 

A. It is hard to say what they would do. I can only 
judge what other people will think, and how they will act, 
by what I feel within myseif. I have a great many debts 
due to me in America, and I had rather they should re- 
main unrecoverable by any law, than submit to the Stamp 
Act. They will be debts of honor. It is my opinion the 
people will either continue in that situation, or find some 
way to extricate themselves; perhaps by generally agree- 
ing to proceed in the courts without stamps. 

Q. What do you think a sufficient military force to pro- 
tect the distribution of stamps in every part of America? 

A. A very great force, I can't say what, if the disposi- 
tion of America b for a general resistance. 
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Q. What is the number of men in America able to bear 
aims, or of disciplined militia? 

A. There are, I suppose, at least . . . 

[ Question objected to. He withdrew. Coiled in again.'] 

Q. Is the American Stamp Act an equal tax on the 
country? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Why so? 

A. The greatest part of the money must arise from law- 
suits for the recovery of debts, and be paid by the lower 
sort of people, who were too poor easily to pay their debts. 
It is, therefore, a heavy tax on the poor, and a tax upon 
them for being poor. 

Q. But wilt not this increase of expense be a means of 
lessening the number of lawsuits? 

A. 1 think not ; for as the costs all &11 upon the debtor, 
and are to be paid by him, they would be no discourage- 
ment to the creditor to bring his action. 

Q. Would it not have the effect of excessive usury? 

A. Yes; as an oppression of the debtor. 

Q. How many ships are there laden annually in North 
America with flax-seed for Ireland? 

A. I cannot speak to the number of ships ; but I know, 
that, in i?;^, ten thousand hogsheads of flax-seed, each 
containing seven bushels, were exported Irom Philadelphia 
to Ireland. I suppose the quantity is greatly increased 
since that time, and it is understood, that the exportation 
from New York is equal to that from Philadelphia. 

Q. What becomes of the flax that grows with that flax- 

A. They manu&cture some into coarse, and some into 
a middling kind of linen. 
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Q. Are there any slitting-mills in America? 

A. I Ihink there are three, but I believe only one at 
present employed. I suppose they will all be set to work, 
if the intemiption of the trade contioues. 

Q. Are there any fulling mills there? . 

A. A great many. 

Q. Did you never hear, that a great quantity of stock- 
ings were contracted for, for the army, during the war, and 
manufactured in Philadelphia ? 

A. I have heard so. 

Q. If the Stamp Act should be repealed, would not the 
Americans think they could oblige the Parliament to repeal 
every external tax law now in force ? 

A. It is hard to answer questions of what people at such 
a distance will think. 

Q. But what do you imagine they will think were the 
motives of repealing the act ? 

A. I suppose they will think, that it was repealed from 
a conviction of its inexpediency; and they will rely upon 
it, that, while the same inexpediency subsists, you will 
never attempt to make such another. 

Q. What do you mean by its inexpediency ? 

A. I mean its inexpediency on several accounts; the 
poverty and inability of those who were to pay the tax, the 
general discontent it has occasioned, and the impractica- 
bility of enforcing it. 

Q. If the act should be repealed, and the legislature 
should show its resentment lo the opposers of the Stamp 
Act, would the colonies acquiesce in the authority of the 
legislature ? What Is your opinion they would do ? 

A. I don't doubt at all, thai if the legislature repeal the 
Stamp Act, the colonies will acquiesce in the authority. 
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Q. But if the legislature should think fit to ascertain its 
right to lay taxes, by any act laying a small tax, contrary 
to their opinion, would they submit to pay the tax ? 

A. The proceedings of the people in America have been 
considered too much together. The proceedings of the 
assemblies have been very different from those of the 
mobs, and should be distinguished, as having no connexion 
with each other. The assemblies have only peaceably 
resolved what they take to be their rights j they have 
taken no measures for opposition by force, they have not 
built a fort, raised a man, or provided a grain of ammuni- 
tion, in order to such opposition. The ringleaders of riois, 
they think ought to be punished; they would punish them 
themselves, if they could. Every sober, sensible man, 
would wish to see rioters punished, as, otherwise, peace- 
able people have no security of person or estate ; but as to 
an internal tax, how small soever, laid by the legislature 
here on the people there, while they have no representa- 
tives in this legislature, I think it will never be submitted 
to; they will oppose it to the last; they do not consider it 
as at all necessary for you to raise money on them by your 
taxes ; because they are, and always have been, ready to 
raise money by taxes among themselves, and to grant large 
sums, equal to their abilities, upon requisition from the 

They have not only granted equal to their abilities, but, 
during all the last war, they granted far beyond their abili- 
ties, and beyond their proportion with this country (you 
yourselves being judges), to the amount of many hundred 
thousand pounds; and this they did freely and readily, 
only on a sort of promise, from the Secretary of State, that 
it should be recommended to Parliament to make them 
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compeosation. It was accordingly recommended to Par- 
liament, in the most honorable manner for them. America 
has been greatly misrepresented and abused here, in papers, 
and pamphlets, and speeches, as ungrateful, and u 
able, and unjust; in having put this nation h 
expense for their defence, and refusing to bear any part of 
that expense. The colonies raised, paid, and clothed near 
twenty-live thousand men during the last war; a number 
equal to those sent from Britain, and lut beyond their pro- 
portion ; they went deeply into debt in doing this, and all 
their taxes and estates are mortgaged for many years to 
come, for discharging that debt. 

Government here was at that time very sensible of this. 
The colonies were recommended to Parliament. Every 
year the King sent down to the House a written message 
to this purpose; "that his Majesty, beinghighly sensible of 
the leal and vigor with which his feithful subjects in North 
America had exerted themselves, in defence of his Majesty's 
just rights and possessions, recommended it to the House 
to take the same into consideration, and enable him to give 
them a proper compensation." You will find those mes- 
sages on your own journals every year of the war to the 
very last ; and you did accordingly give two hundred thou- 
sand pounds aimually to the crown, to be distributed in 
such compensation to the colonies. 

This is the strongest of all proois, that the colonies, far 
from being unwilling to bear a share of the burden, did 
exceed their proportion ; for if they had done less, or 
had only equalled their proportion, there would have been 
no room or reason for compensation. Indeed, the sums, 
reimbursed them, were by no means adequate to the ex- 
pense they incurred beyond their proportion; but they 
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Qcver murmured at that ; they esteemed their sovereign's 
approbation of their zeal and fidelity, and the approbation 
of this House, far beyond any other Itind of compensation ; 
therefore there was no occasion for this act, to force money 
from a willing people. They had not refused giving money 
for the purposes of the act ; no requisition had been made ; 
they were always willing and ready to do what could rea- 
sonably be expected from them, and in this light they wish 
to be considered. 

Q. But suppose Great Britain should be engaged in a 
war in Europe, would North America contribute to the 
support of it ? 

A. 1 do think they would as &r as their circumstances 
would permit. They consider themselves as a part of the 
British empire, and as having one common interest with 
it ; they may be looked on here as foreigners, but they do 
not consider themselves as such. They are zealous for the 
honor and prosperity of this nation ; and, while they are 
well used, will always be ready to support it, as fer as their 
little power goes. In 1739 they were called upon to assist 
in the expedition against Carth^ena, and they sent three 
thousand men to join your army. It is true, Carthagena b 
in America, but as remote from the northern colonies, as if 
it had been in Europe. They make no distinction of wars, 
as to their duty of assisting in them. 

I know the last war is commonly spoken of here, as 
entered into for the defence, or for the sake, of the people 
in America. I think it is quite misunderstood. It began 
about the limits between Canada and Nova Scotia; about 
territories to which the cre^m indeed laid claim, but which 
were not claimed by any British colony ; none of the lands 
had been granted to any colonist ; we had therefore no 
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particular concern or interest in tbat dispute. As to the 
Ohio, the contest there begaa about your right of trading 
in the Indian country, a right you had by the treaty of 
Utrecht, which the French infringed ; they seized the 
traders and their goods, which were your manufactures; 
they took a fort which a company of your merchants, and 
their fectors, and correspondents, had erected there to 
secure that trade. Braddock was sent with an army to 
retake that fort, (which was looked on here as another 
encroachment on the King's territory,) and to protect your 
trade. It was not till after his defeat, that the colonies 
were attacked. They were before in perfect peace with 
both French and Indians; the troops were not, therefore, 
sent for their defence. 

The trade with the Indians, though carried on in Amer- 
ica, is not an American interest. The people of America 
are chiefly tarmers and planters ; scarce any thing that 
they raise or produce is an article of commerce with the 
Indians. The Indian trade is a British interest; it b 
carried on with British manufactures, for the profit of 
British merchants and manu&cturers ; therefore the war, 
as it commenced for the defence of territories of the crown 
(the property of no American), and for the defence of a 
trade purely British, was really a British war, and yet the 
people of America made no scruple of contributing their 
utmost towards carrying it on, and bringing it to a happy 
conclusion, 

Q. Do you think, then, that the taking possession of 
the King's territorial rights, and strengthening the frontiere, 
is not an American interest ? 

A. Not particularly, but conjointly a British and an 
American interest. 
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Q. You will not deny, that the preceding war, the war 
with Spain, was entered into for the sake of America ; was 
it not occasioned by captures made in the American seas ? 

A. Yes; captures of ships carrying on the British trade 
there with British manufactures. 

Q. Was not the late war with the Indians, since the 
peace with France, a war for America only ? 

A. Yes ; it was more particularly for America than the 
former; but was rather a consequence or remains of 
the former war, the Indians not having been thoroughly 
pacified ; and the Americans bore by much the greatest 
share of the expense. It was put an end to by the army 
under General Bouquet ; there were not above three hun- 
dred regulars in that* army, and above one thousand 
Fennsylvanians. 

Q. Is it not necessary to send troops to America, to 
defend the Americans against the Indians ? 

A. No, by no means; it never was necessary. They 
defended themselves when they were but a handfiil, and 
the Indians much more numerous. They continually 
gained ground, and have driven the Indians over the 
mountains, without any troops sent to their assistance 
from this country. And can it be thought necessary now 
to send troops for their defence from those diminbhed 
Indian tribes, when the colonies have become so populous 
and so strong ? There b not the least occasion for it ; 
they are very able lo defend themselves, 

Q. Do you say there were not more than three hundred 
regular troops employed in the late Indian war ? 

A. Not on the Ohio, or the frontiers of Pennsylvania, 
which was the chief part of the war that atTected the colo- 
nies. There were garrisons at Niagara, Fort Detroit, and 
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those remote posts kept for the sake of your trade ; I did 
not reckon them ; but I believe, that on the whole the 
number of Americans or provincial troops, employed in 
the war, was greater than that of the regulars. I am not 
certain, but I think so. 

Q. Do you think the assemblies have a right to levy 
money on the subject there, to grant to the crown ? 

A. I certainly think so ; they have always done it. 

Q. Are they acquainted with the declaration of rights ? 
And do they know, that, by that statute, money is not 
to be raised on the subject but by consent of Parliament ? 

A. They are very well acquainted with it. 

Q. How then can they think they have a right to levy 
money for the crown, or for any other than local purposes ? 

A. They understand that clause to relate to subjects 
only within the realm ; that no money can be levied on 
them for the crown, but by consent of Parliament. The 
colonies are not supposed to be within the realm ; Ihey 
have assemblies of their own, which are their parliaments, 
and they are, in that respect, in the same situation with 
Ireland. When money is to be raised for the crown upon 
the subject in Ireland, or in the colonies, the consent is 
given in the Parliament of Ireland, or in the assemblies of 
the colonies. They think the Parliament of Great Britain 
cannot properly give that consent, till it has representatives 
from America; for the petition of right expressly says, it 
is to be by common consent in Parliament ; and the people 
of America have no representatives in Parliament, to make 
a part of that common consent. 

Q. If the Stamp Act should be repealed, and an act 
should pass, ordering the assemblies of the colonies to 
indemnify the sufferers by the riots, would they obey it ? 
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A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. Suppose the King should require the colonies to 
grant a revenue, and the Parliament should be against 
their doing it, do they think they can grant a revenue to 
the King, without the consent of the Parliament of Great 
Britain ? 

A. That is a deep question. As to my own opinion, t 
should think myself at liberty to do it, and should do it, if 
1 liked the occasion. 

Q. When money has been raised in the colonies, upon 
requisitions, has it not been granted to the King ? 

A. Yes, always ; but the requisitions have generally 
been for some service expressed, as to raise, clothe, and 
pay troops, and not for money only. 

Q. If the act should pass requiring the American assem- 
blies to make compensation to the sufferers, and they 
should disobey it, and then the Parliament should, by an- 
other act, lay an internal tax, would they then obey it ? 

A. The people will pay no internal tax ; and, I think, 
an act to oblige the assemblies to make compensation is 
unnecessary ; for 1 am of opinion, that, as soon as the pres- 
ent heats are abated, they will take the matter into consid- 
eration, and if it is right to be done, they will do it of 
themselves. 

Q. Do not letters often come into the post-offices in 
America, directed to some inland town where no post 
goes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can any private person take up those letters and 
carry them as directed f 

A. Yes ; any friend of the person may do it, pajiing the 
postage that has accrued. 
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Q. But must not he pay an additional postage for the 
distance to such inland town ? 

A. No. 

Q. Can the post-master answer delivering the letter, 
without being paid such additional postage P 

A. Certainly he can demand nothing, where he does no 
service. 

Q. Suppose a person, being far from home, finds a letter 
in a post-office directed to him, and he lives in a place to 
which the post generally goes, and the letter is directed to 
that place; will the post-master deliver him the letter, 
without his paying the postage receivable at the place to 
which the letter is directed ? 

A. Yes; the olfice cannot demand postage for a letter 
that it does not carry, or ^rther than it does cany it. 

Q. Are not ferry-men in America obliged, by act of 
Parliament, to carry over the posts without pay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is not this a tax on the ferry-men 7 

A. They do not consider it as such, as they have an 
advantage from persons traveUing with the post. 

Q. If the Stamp Act should be repealed, and the crown 
should make a requisition to the colonies for a sum of 
money, would they grant it f 

A. I believe they would. 

Q. Why do you think so ? 

A. I can speak for the colony I live in ; I had it in in- 
struction from the assembly to assure tiie ministry, that, as 
they always had done, so they should always think it their 
duty, to grant such aids to the crown as were suitable to 
their circumstances and abilities, whenever called upon for 
that purpose, in the usual constitutional manner; and 1 
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had the honor of communicating this instruction to that 
honorable gentleman then minister. 

Q. Would they do this for a British concern, as suppose 
a war in some part of Europe, that did not aifect them ? 

A. Yes, for any thing that concerned the general interest. 
They consider themselves a part of the whole. 

Q. What is the usual constitutional manner of calling 
on the colonies for aids P 

A. A letterfrom the Secretary of State. 

Q. Is this all you mean ; a letter from the Secretary of 
State ? 

A. I mean the usual way of requisition, in a drcular 
letter from the Secretary of State, by his Majesty's com- 
mand, reciting the occasion, and recommending it to the 
colonies to grant such aids as became their loyalty, and 
were suitable to their abiUties. 

Q. Did the Secretary of State ever write for money for 
the crown f 

A. The requisitions have been to raise, clothe, and pay 
men, which cannot be done without money- 

Q. Would they grant money alone, if called on 7 

A. In my opinion they would, money as well as men, 
when they have money, or can make it. 

Q. If the Parliament should repeal the Stamp Act, will 
the assembly of Pennsylvania rescind their resolutions ? 

A. 1 think not. 

Q. Before there was any thought of the Stamp Act, did 
they wbh for a representation in Parliament ? 

A. No. 

Q. Don't you know, that there is, in the Pennsylvania 
charter, an express reservation of the right of Parliament to 
lay taxes there ? 
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A. I know there is a clause in the charter, by which the 
King grants, that he wilt levy do taxes on the inhabitants, 
unless it be with the consent of the assembly, or by act of 
Parliament. 

Q. How, then, could the assembly of Pennsylvania 
assert, that laying a tax on them by the Stamp Act was an 
infringement of their rights ? 

A. They understand it thus ; by the same charter, and 
otherwise, they are entitled to all the privileges and liber- 
ties of Englishmen ; they find in the Great Charters, and 
the Petition and Declaration of Rights, that one of the 
privileges of English subjects is, that they are not to l>e 
taxed but by their common consent; they have therefore 
relied upon it, from the first settlement of the province, 
that the Parliament never would, nor could, by color of 
that clause in the charter, assume a right of taxing them, 
till It had qualified itself to exercise such right, by admit- 
ting representatives from the people to be taxed, who ought 
to make 3 part of that common consent. 

Q. Are there any words in the charter that justify that 
construction ? 

A. "The common rights of Englishmen," as declared 
by Magna Charfa, and the Petition of Right, all justify it. 

Q. Does the distinction between internal and external 
taxes exist in the words of the charter ? 

A. No, 1 believe not. 

Q. Then, may they not, by the same interpretation, 
object to the Parliament's right of external taxation ? 

A. They never have hitherto. Many arguments have 
been lately used here to show them, that there is no differ- 
ence, and that, if you have no right to tax them internally, 
you h^ve none to tax them externally, or make any other 
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law to bind them. At present they do not reason so ; but 
in time they may possibly be convinced by these argu- 

Q. Do not the resolutions of the Pennsylvania assembly 
say, " all taxes " ? 

A. If they do, they mean only internal taxes ; the same 
words have not always the same meaning here and in the 
colonies, fiy taxes, they mean internal taxes ; by duties, 
they mean customs ; these are their ideas of the language. 

Q. Have you not seen the resolutions of the Massachu- 
setts Bay assembly i 

Q. Do they not say, that neither external nor internal 
taxes can be laid on them by Parliament ? 

A. 1 don't know that they do ; I believe not. 

Q. If the same colony should say, neither tax nor im- 
position could be laid, does not that province hold the 
power of Parliament can lay neither ? 

A. I suppose, that, by the word imposUiim, they do not 
intend to express duties to be laid on goods imported, as 
regulations of commerce. 

Q. What can the colonies mean then by imposition, as 
dbtinct from taxes ? 

A. They may mean many things, as impressing of men 
or of carriages, quartering troops on private houses, and 
the tike ; there may be great impositions that are not 
properly taxes. 

Q. Is not the post-office rate an internal tax laid by 
aa of Parliament? 

A. I have answered that. 

Q. Are all partsofthecolonJesequallyable to pay taxes? 

A. No, certainly ; the frontier parts, which have been 
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ravaged by the enemy, are greatly disabled by that meaDs ; 
and therefore, in such cases, are usually fevored in our tax 

Q. Can we, at this distance, be competent judges of 
what fiivors are necessary? 

A, The Parliament have supposed it, by clalrning a 
right to make tai laws for America; I think it impossible. 

Q. Would the repeal of the Stamp Act be any dis- 
couragement of your manufactures? Will the people 
that have begun to manufacture decline it? 

A. Ves, I think they will ; especially if, at the same 
time, the trade is opened again, so that remittances can be 
easily made. 1 have known several instances that make 
it probable. In the war before last, tobacco being low, 
and making little remittance, the people of Virginia went 
generally into family manufactures. Afterwards, when 
tobacco bore a better price, they returned to the use of 
British manufactures. So fiilling-mills were very much 
disused in the last war in Pennsylvania, because bills were 
then plenty, and remittances could easily be made to Britain 
for English doth and other goods. 

Q. If the Stamp Act should be repealed, would it induce 
the assemblies of America to acknowledge the rights of 
Parliament to tax theno, and would they erase their reso- 
lutions ? 

A. No, never. 

Q. Are there no means of obliging them to erase those 
resolutions? 

A. None that I know of; they will never do it, unless 
compelled by force of arms. 

Q. Is there a power on earth that can force them to 
erase them? 
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A. No power, how great soever, can force men to 
chai^ their opinions. 

Q. Do they consider the pOst-office as a tax, or as a 
regulation ? 

A. Not as a tax, but as a regulation and conveniency ; 
every assembly encouraged it, and supported it in its 
infancy, by grants of money, which they would not other- 
\vise have done; and the people have always paid the 
postage. 

Q. When did you receive the instructions you men- 
tioned? 

A. I broi^ht them with rae^ when I came to England, 
about fifteen months since. 

Q. When did you communicate that instruction to the 
minister? 

A. Soon after my arrival, while the staqiping of America 
was under consideration, and before the bill was brought 

Q. Would it be most for the interest of Great Britaia, 
to employ the hands of Virginia in tobacco, or in manu- 
fectures? 

A. In tobacco, to be sure. 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans? 

A. To indulge in the &shions and manutictures of 
Great Britain, 

Q. What is now their pride? 

A. To wear their old clothes over again, till they can 
malte new ones. 

Withdrew. 
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With regard to my books, those I had in France, and 
those 1 left in Philadelphia, being now assembled together 
here, aod a catalogue made of them, it is my intention to 
dispose of the same as follows : My " History of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences," In sixty or seventy volumes quarto, I 
give to the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, of which 
I have the honor to be President. My collection in folio 
of " Les Arts et les Metiers," I give to the American Phila- 
sophical Society, established in New England, of which I 
am a member. My quarto edition of the same, " Arts et 
Metiers," I give to the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Such and so many of my books as I shall mark, in the said 
catalogue, with the name of my grandson, £«/i;iiOT/>( i^rartii- 
lin Backe, I do hereby give to bim ; and such and so many 
of my books as 1 shall mark, in the said catalogue, with 
the name of my grandson, William Bache, I do hereby 
give to him ; and such as ahall be marked with the name 
oi Jonathan iVilliams, I hereby give to my cousin of that 
name. The residue and remainder of all my books, manu- 
scripts, and papers, I do give to my grandson, William 
Temple Franklin. My share in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, I give to my grandson, Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, confiding that he will permit hb brothers and sbtere 
to share in the use of it. 

I was bom in Boston, New England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar schools estab- 
lished there. I therefore give one hundred pounds sterling 
to my executors, to be by them, the survivors or 
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of them, paid over to the managers or directors of the free 
schools in my native town of Boston, to be by them, or 
the person or persons who shall have the superintendence 
and management of the s^d schools, put out to interest, 
and so continued at interest forever, which interest annually 
shall be laid out in silver medals, and given as honorary 
rewards annually by the directors of the said free schools 
belonging to the said town, in such manner as to the dis- 
cretion of the selectmen of the said town shall seem meet. 

Out of the salary that may remain due to me as President 
of the State, 1 give the sum of two thousand pounds to my 
executors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor of them, 
paid over to such person or persons as the legislature of 
this State, by an act of Assembly, shaU appoint to receive 
the same in trust, to be employed for making the Schuyl' 
kill navigable. . . . 

During the number of years I was in business as a sta- 
tioner, printer, and postmaster, a great many small sums 
became due for books, advertisements, postage of letters, 
and other matters, which were not collected when, in 1757, 
I was sent by the Assembly to England as their agent, and 
by subsequent appointments, continued there till 1775, 
when on my return, I was immediately engaged in the 
afiairs of Congress, and sent to France in 1776, where I 
remained nine years, not returning till 1785 ; and the said 
debts, not being demanded in such a length of time, have 
become in a manner obsolete, yet are nevertheless justly 
due. These, as they are stated in my great folio ledger 
E, I bequeath to the confributors of the Pennsylvania HoS' 
pilal, hoping that those debtors, and the descendants of 
such as are deceased, who now, as I lind, make some diffi- 
culty of satisfying such antiquated demands as just debts, 
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may, however, be induced to pay or give tliem as charity 
to that excellent institution. I am sensible that much 
must inevitably be lost, but I hope something considerable 
may be recovered. It is possible, too, that some of the 
parlies charged may have existing old, unsettled accounts 
against me ; in which case the managers of the said hos- 
pital will allow and deduct the amount, or pay the balance, 
if they find it against me. . . . 

I request my friends, Henry Hill, Esquire, John Jay, 
Esquire, Francis Hopkinson, Esquire, and Mr. Edward 
Duffield, of Benfield, in Philadelphia County, lo be the 
executors of this my last will and testament ; and I 
hereby nominate and appoint them for that purpose.. 

1 would have my body buried with as little expense or 
ceremony as may be. 

CODICIL 

I, Benjamin Franklin, in the foregoing or annexed last 
will and testament named, having flirther considered the 
same, do think proper to make and publish the following 
codicil, or addition thereto. 

It having long been a fixed political opinion of mine, 
that in a democratical state there ought to be no offices of 
profit, for the reasons 1 have given in an article of my 
drawing in our Constitution, it was my intention, when I 
accepted the office of President, to devote the appointed 
salary to some public uses. Accordingly, I had already, 
before I made my will in July last, given laige sums of it 
to colleges, schools, building of churches, etc. ; and in that 
will I bequeathed two thousand pounds more to the State, 
for the purpose of making the Schuylkill navigable. But 
understanding since that such a sura would do but little 
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towards accomplishing such a work, and that the project is 
not likely to be undertaken for many years to come, and 
having entertained another idea, that I hope may be more 
extensively useful^ I do hereby revoke and annul that 
bequest, and direct that the certificates I have for what 
remains due to me of that salary be sold, towards raising 
the sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to be disposed 
of as I am now about to order. 

It has been an opinion, that he who receives an estate 
from his ancestors is under some obligation to transmit 
the same to posterity. This obligation does not lie on me, 
who never inherited a shilling from any ancestor or rela- 
tion. I shall, however, if it is not diminbhed by some 
accident before my death, leave a considerable estate 
among my descendants and relations. The above obser- 
vation is made merely as some apology to my &mily for 
making bequests that do not appear to have any immediate 
relation to their advantage. 

1 was bom in Boston, New England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar schools estab- 
lished there. 'I have, therefore, considered those scboob in 
my will. But I am also under obligations to the State of 
Massachusetts for having, unasked, appointed me formerly 
their agent in England, with a handsome salary, which con- 
tinued some years ; and although I accidentally lost in their 
service, by transmitting Governor Hutchinson's letters, 
much more than the amount of what they gave me, I do 
not think that ought in the least to diminish my gratitude. 

I have considered that, among artisans, good apprentices 
are most likely to make good citizens, and, having myself 
been bred to a manual art, printing, in my native town, 
and afterwards assisted to set up my business in Phila- 
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delphia by kind loans' of money from two fiiends there, 
which was the foundation of my fortune, and of all the 
utility in life that may be ascribed to me, I wish to be 
useful even after my death, if possible, in forming and 
advanciDg other young men, that may be serviceable to 
their country in both those towns. To this end, I devote. 
two thousand pounds sterling, of which I give one thousand 
thereof to the inhabitants of the town of Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts, and the other thousand to the inhabitants of the 
dty of Philadelphia, in trust, to and for the uses, intents, 
and purposes hereinafter mentioned and declared. 

The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if accepted 
by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall be managed 
under the direction of the selectmen, united with the min- 
isters of the oldest Episcopalian, Congregational, and Pres- 
byterian churches in that town, who are to let out the sum 
upon interest, at five per cent, per annum, to s.uch young 
married artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, as 
have served an apprenticeship in the said town, aiyl faith- 
fully fulfilled the duties required in their indentures, so as 
to obtain a good moral character from at least two respect- 
able citizens, who are willing to become sureties, in a 
bond with the applicants, for the repayment of the money 
so lent, with interest, according to the terms hereinafter 
prescribed ; all which bonds are to be taken for Spanish 
milled dollars, or the value thereof in current gold coin ; 
and the managers shall keep a bound book or books, wherein 
shall be entered the names of those who shall apply for 
and receive the benefits of this institution, and of their 
sureties, together with the sums lent, the dates, and other 
necessary and proper records respecting the business and 
concerns of this institution. And as the loans are intended 
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to assist young married artificers in setting up their busi- 
ness, they are to be proportioned by the discretion of the 
managers, so as not to exceed sixty pounds sterling to one 
person, nor to be less than fifteen pounds ; and if the 
number of appliers so entitled should be so large as that 
the sum will not suffice to afford to each as much as might 
otherwise not be improper, the proportion to each shall 
be diminished so as to afford to every one some assistance. 
Tliese aids may, therefore, be small at first, but, as the 
capital increases by the accumulated interest, they will be 
more ample. And in order to serve as many as possible 
in their turn, as well as tomake the repayment of the princi- 
pal borrowed more easy, each borrower shall be obliged to 
pay, with the yearly interest, one tenth part of the princi- 
pal, which sums of principal and interest, so paid in, shall 
be again let out to fresh borrowers. 

And, as it is presumed that there will always be found 
in Boston virtuous and benevolent citizens, willing to be- 
stow a part of their time in doing good to the rising gen- 
eration, by superintending and mana^ng this institution 
gratis, it b hoped that no part of the money will at any 
time be dead, or be diverted to other purposes, but be con- 
tinually augmenting by the interest ; in which case there 
may, in time, be more than the occasions in Boston shall 
require, and then some may be spared to the neighbor- 
ing or other towns in the said State of Massachusett*:, 
who may desire to have it; such towns engaging to pay 
punctually the interest and the portions of the principal, 
annually, to the inhabitants of the town of Boston. 

If this plan is executed, and succeeds as projected with- 
out interruption for one hundred years, the sum will be 
then one hundred and thirty-one thousand pounds; of which 
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I would have the managers of the donation to the town of 
Boston then lay out, at their discretion, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds in public works, which may be judged of 
most general utility to the inhabitants, such as fortifica- 
tions, bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, baths, pave- 
ments, or whatever may make living in the town more 
convenient to its people, and render it more agreeable to 
strangers resorting thither for health or a temporary resi- 
dence. The remaining thirty-one thousand pounds I 
would have continued to be let out at interest, in the man- 
ner above directed, for another hundred years, as I hope 
it will have been found thai the institution has had a good 
effect on the conduct of youth, and been of service to many 
worthy characters and useful citizens. At the end of this 
second term, If no unfortunate accident has prevented the 
operation, the sum will be four millions and sixty-one 
thousand pounds sterling, of which I leave one million and 
sixty-one thousand pounds to the disposition of the inhab- 
itants of the town of Boston, and three millions to the 
disposition of the government of the State, not presuming 
to carry my views farther. 

All the directions herein given respecting the disposi- 
tion and management of the donation to the inhabitants 
of Boston, I would have observed respecting that to the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, only, as Philadelphia is incor- 
porated, I request the corporation of that city to undertake 
the management agreeable to the said directions ; and I 
do hereby vest ihem with full and ample powers for that 
purpose. And, having considered thai the covering its 
ground plat with buildings and pavements, which carry off 
most of the rain, and prevent its soaking into the earth 
and renewing and purifying the springs, whence the water 
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of wells must gradually grow worse, and in lime be unfit 
for use, as I lind has happened in all old cities, I recom- 
mend that at the end of the first hundred years, if not done 
before, the corporation of the city employ a part of the 
hundred thousand pounds in bringing, by pipes, the water 
of Wissahickon Creek into the town, so as to supply the 
inhabitants, which 1 apprehend may be done without great 
difficulty, the level of that creek being much above that of 
the city, and may be made higher by a dam. I also recom- 
mend making the Schuylkill completely navigable. At the 
end of the second hundred years, I would Iiave the dispo- 
sition of the four millions and slKty-one thousand pounds 
divided between the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia 
and the government of Pennsylvania, in the same manner 
as herein directed with respect to that of the inhabitants 
of Boston and the government of Massachusetts. 

It is my desire that this institution should take place 
and begin to operate within one year after my decease, for 
which purpose due notice should be publicly given previ- 
ous to the expiration of that year, that those for whose 
benefit this establishment is Intended may make their re- 
spective applications. And I hereby direct my executors, 
the survivors or survivor of them, within six months after 
my decease, to pay over the said sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling to such persons as shall be duly appointed 
by the selectmen of Boston and the corporation of Phila- 
delphia, to receive and take charge of their respective sums 
of one thousand pounds each, for the purpose aforesaid. 

Considering the accidents to which all human a&irs 
and projects are subject in such a length of time, I have, 
perhaps, too much fiattered myself with a vain fancy that 
these dispositions, if carried into execution, will be con- 
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tinued wilhout interruption and have the effects proposed, 
1 hope, however, that if the inhabitants of the two cities 
should not think fit to undertake the execution, they will, 
at least, accept the offer of these donations as a mark 
of my good will, a token of gratitude, and a testimony 
of my desire to be useful to them after my departure. 
I wish, indeed, that they may both undertake to endeavor 
the execution of my project, because I think that, though 
unforeseen difficulties may arise, expedients will be found 
to remove ihem, and the scheme be found practicable. If 
one of them accepts the money, with the conditions, and 
the other refuses, my will then is, that both sums be j^ven 
to the inhabitants of the city accepting the whole, to be 
applied to the same purposes, and under the same regu- 
lations directed for the separate parts ; and, if both refuse, 
the money of course remains in the mass of my estate, 
and is to be disposed of therewith according to my will 
made the seventeenth day of July, 1788. 

I wish to be buried by the side of my wife, if it may be, 
and that a marble stone, to be made by Chambers, six feet 
long, four feet wide, plain, with only a small moulding 
round the upper edge, and this inscription : 

BE^fJAMIN J 

and y Franklin 
Deborah ) 

178- 
to be placed over us both. 

My fine crab-tree walking slick, with a gold head curi- 
ously wrought in the form of the cap of liberty, I give to 
my friend, and the friend of mankind. General Washing- 
ton. If it were a sceptre, he has merited it, and would 
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become it. It was a present to me from that excellent 
woman, Madame de Forbach, the Dowager Duchess of 
Deux-Ponts, connected with some verses which should go 

And lastly, it is my desire that this, my present codicil, 
be annexed to, and considered as part of, my last will and 
testament to all intents and purposes. 

Id witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this twenty-third day of June, Anno Domini one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

B. FRANKLIN. 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the above- 
named Benjamin Franklin to be a codicil to his last will 
and testament, in the presence of us. 

Francis Bailey. 

Thomas Lang. 

Abraham Shoemaker. 
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EPITAPH WRITTEN IN 1728 

The Body 

of 

Benjamin Franklin 

Printer 

(Like the cover of an old book 

Its cxmtents torn out 

And stript of its lettering and gilding) 

Lies here, food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost 

For it will (as he believed) appear once more 

In a new and more elegant edition 

Revised and corrected 

by 

The Author. 
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Page i. Franklin's Almanac was first announced in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette of December 19, 1732, as fol- 
lows: "Just published for 1733. Poor Richard: An Al- 
manack containing the Lunations, Eclipses, Planets 
Motions and Aspects, Weather, Sun and Moon's rising 
and setting, High-water, &c- besides many pleasant and 
witty Verses, Jests and Sayings, Author's Motive of 
Writing," etc. " By Richard Saunders, Philomat. Printed 
and sold by B. Franklin." 

Franklin was the originator of the modern art of ad- 
vertising, and this advertisement accomplished its object, 
for January 4, 1733, the Pennsylvania Gazette announced 
further that on " Saturday next will be published for 1733 : 
The Second Edition of Poor Richard," and a week later 
a "Third Impression." The average sale for the twenty- 
five years of Franklin's connection with Poor Richard's 
Almanac was ten thousand copies a year. 

P. 3, I. 7. In his first "Poor Richard" Franklin had 
humorously predicted the early death of a rival almanac 
publisher, named Titan Leeds. 

P. 14. The Way to Wealth was Franklin's last piece 
of work for the Almanac. After 1757 he lived much in 
Europe, and the printing and publishing business passed 
out of hb hands. 77ie Way to Wealth, also widely known 
under the title Father Abraham's Speech, has been re- 
peatedly translated into all the leading languages of civ- 
ii9 ,-. , 
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ilization, and has been printed in hundreds of editions. 
Undoubtedly it is the most widely popular of all Franklin''s 

writings. 

P. 29. The Busy-Body papers are the earliest authen- 
ticated writings of Franklin intended for publication. 
They were contributed to the Wukiy Mercury, the oldest 
newspaper in Philadelphia. Andrew Bradford, its pub- 
lisher, had been helpful to the boy Franklin when, in 
. 1723, he arrived a stranger there, and now the young 
author was ready to aid this friend. Of the thirty-two 
papers in the Busy-Body series, six are pretty fully identi- 
fied as Franklin's work. Of these six three have been 
selected as representative of the author at this period of 

P. 45. The Pennsylvania Gazette was started by Kaimer, 
a rival of Bradford. It continued under his management 
but a few months, and was then bought for a trifle by 
Franklin, in company with Hugh Meredith, To this 
paper many of Franklin's best letters were contributed. 

P. 53. Proposals relating to Education was first printed 
as a pamphlet in [749, at Philadelphia, and a copy was 
delivered to each subscriber to the Gazette. The follow- 
ing "Advertisement to the Reader," prefixed to the origi- 
nal edition, makes the circumstances clear : — 

" If has long been regretted as a misfortune to the youth 
of this province, that we have no Academy, in which they 
might receive the accomplishments of a regular education. 
The following paper of hints towards forming a plan for 
that purpose, is so iar approved by some public-spirited 
gentlemen, to whom it has been privately communicated, 
that they have directed a number of copies to be made by 
the press, and property distributed, in order to obtain the 
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sentiments and advice of men of teanung, understanding, 
and experience in ttiese matters ; and iiave determined to 
use tlieir interest and best endeavors to liave tlie scheme, 
when completed, carried gradually into execution ; in which 
they have reason to believe they shall have the hearty con- 
currence and assistance of many who are well-wishers to 
their country. Those who incline to fevor the design 
with their advice, either as to the parts of learning to be 
taught, the order of study, the method of teaching, the 
economy of the school, or any other matter of importance 
to the success of the undertaking, are desired to communi- 
cate their sentiments as soon as may be, by letter, directed 
to B. Franklin, Printer, in Philadelphia:'' 

P. 84, 1. 18. Franklin himself makes here the following 
note; "What physicians call perspirable matter is that 
vapor which passes off from our bodies, from the lung^, 
and through the pores of the skin. The quantity of this 
is said to be five-eighths of what we eat." 

P. 88. The minister to whom the RttUs were addressed 
is supposed to be the Elarl of Hillsborough. 

P. 108, 1. 23. William Franklin was " a thorough gov- 
ernment man." In the war that soon followed he took 
the side against the colonies. He withdrew to England, 
and his father saw him again but once, and then only for 
a brief interview, at Southampton, in 1785, when on his 
last journey to America. 

P. III. The Parable on Persecution was first publbhed 
by Lord Karnes, in his Sketches of the History of Man, in 
1774. He says it was communicated to him by Dr. Frank- 
lin of Philadelphia. The original of the narrative has since 
been found in Jeremy Taylor's The Liberty of Prophesying, 
1647, and he, in turn, had it from Oriental sources. But 
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it was undoubtedly given its present fonn and currency by 
the author to whom Lord Karnes ascribed it. Interested 
in it only as a moral lesson, Franklin probably had not a 
thought of disputed authorship. He put the parable into 
scripture language in order to impress more strongly the 
teaching, and this purpose would have been defeated had 
his name as author been associated with it. 

A letter to Vaughan, dated November 2, 1789, gives, in 
Franklin's own words, something of the history of the 
two parables ; — 

"Your mention of plagiarism puts me in mind of a 
charge of the same kind, which I lately saw in the Brilish 
Repository, concerning the chapter of Abraham and the 
Stranger. Perhaps this is the attack your letter hints at, 
in which you defended me. The truth is, as I think you 
observe, that I never published that Chapter, and never 
claimed more credit from it, than what related to the style, 
and the addition of the concluding threatening and prom- 
ise. The publishing of it by Lord Kames, without my 
consent, deprived me of a good deal of amusement, which 
I used to take in reading it by heart out of my Bible, and 
obtaining the remarks of the Sctipturians upon it, which 
were sometimes very diverting; not but that it b in itself, 
on account of the importance of its moral, well worth being 
made known to all mankind. When 1 wrote that in the 
form you now have ii, I wrote also another, the hint of 
which was also taken from an ancient Jewish tradition ; 
but, not having the same success with it as the other, 1 
laid it aside, and have not seen it for thirty years past, till 
within these few days a lady of my acquaintance furnished 
me with a copy, which she had preserved. I think how- 
ever it is not a bad one, and send it to you enclosed." 
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P, 115. The Epheimra and the four sele tion f Ho 
ing it, together with the Dialogue between F ankl nd 
the Gout, were included among Franklin's p es call d 
Bagatelles — liltle essays written daring h j n 

France, act intended for publication, bu mpl f 
the entertainment of intimate friends. 

P. 136, I. 18. " Your fciir friend at Auteuil " was Mme. 
Helvetius. She was a wealthy widow, dwelling at Auteuil, 
not far from Passy, whose society Franklin much enjoyed 
during his stay in France. Mme. Brillon was another 
warm friend and near neighbor, to whose house he went 
twice a week to play chess. 

P. 149, I. 6. The first motto of the Order of the Cin- 
cinnati was " Omnia reliquit servare Rempublicam.'''' 

P. 163. Benjamin Vaughan of London, to whom this 
is addressed, had been editor of one of the earliest collec- 
tions of Franklin's " political, miscellaneous, and philo' 
sophical pieces," — London, 1779, — and also later became 
the editor of the first so-called complete edition of Frank- 
lin's works, published sixteen years after his death. 

P. 172. First publbhed in pamphlet form in England. 

P. 186. To the original ArsiiaitheMotion for Prayers, 
there is the following note in the hand-writing of Dr. 
Franklin, "The convention, except three or four per- 
sons, thought prayers unnecessary." The motion was 
referred to a committee, who never made any report. 

P. 327. Written less than a month before the author's 
death. Dr. Stuber, who edited an early collection of Frank- 
tin's works, says : " Dr. Franklin's name, as President of 
the Abolition Society, was signed to the memorial presented 
to the House of Representatives of the United States, on 
the I2th of February, 1789, praying them to exert the full 
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extent of power vested in them by the Constitution, in 
discouraging the traffic of the human species. This was 
his last public act." 

P. 233. The Academy and Charitable School of the 
province of Pennsylvania was formaJly opened Id Janu- 
ary, 1750. The position of head of the Academy, together 
with that of rector of a proposed new Episcopal church 
in Philadelphia, was offered to Dr. Samuel Johnson, later 
the first president of King's College (now Columbia) of 
New York. To him this letter was addressed, as will be 
seen, late in the year of the opening of the Academy. Dr. 
Johnson declined the call to Philadelphia, and at length 
Dr. William Smith became head of the new Academy, 
under whom it developed rapidly. 

P. 236. Mrs. Mecom, the youngest of Josiah Franklin's 
seventeen children, seems to have been the one with whom 
Franklin maintained the closest relations. Her many 
letters to him show the family quality of strong common 
sense, and her confidence in him and interest in his career ; 
and his to her, his sympathy and helpfulness in her mis- 
fortunes. She outlived him several years, and died at the 
age of eighty-two. 

P. 251. The Wilkes riots, referred to in the letter to 
John Ross and in the one following it (to Joseph Galloway), 
were popular uprisings in favor of John Wilkes, a bitter 
journalist, reformer, and critic of the English government. 
At this time he was under iiarliamentary condemnation. 

P. 262. Samuel Mather was a Boston clergyman, son 
of Cotton Mather. 

P. 266. William Strahan was printer to the king, and 
one of Franklin's oldest and best friends in England. 

P. 267, 1. 14. Franklin, Lynch of South Carolina, and 
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Harrison of Virginia were a committee appointed by 
Congress to confer with General Washington respecting 
military affairs in America. They spent a few days with 
the besieging army at Cambridge Id October, 1775. 

P. 268, 1. 10. Early in the previoiiB year, Franklin had 
made a journey to Canada, as one of a commission ap- 
pointed by Coogress to promote a union of Canada with the 
colonies. The effort was without result, and Franldin, at 
seventy, felt the fatigue and exposure of the journey greatly. 

P. 278, 1. 8. See note for p. 267 above. 

P. 279, 1. ;, William Temple Franklin makes note here 
of Thomas Percival's " new book," Moral and Literary 
Dissertations, second edition. 

P. 280, I. 21. "Your Philosophical Society" was, ac- 
cording to William Temple Franklin, the Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, of which Dr. Percival was one of 
the principal founders and ornaments. 

P. 2S1. Mason Locke Weems, a young divinity stu- 
dent, a native of Maryland, was at this time studying in 
England. When he applied for ordination into the Eng- 
lish church, for the purpose of preaching in America, 
the bbhops refiised to give him orders unless he took oath 
of allegiance to the crown. After some controversy, John 
Adams, who had been written to, suggested advising with 
Franklin. 

P. 290. The town of Franklin opened a line new library 
a few months ago. Its nucleus, the gift of Franklin, has 
been often discussed. 

P. 391, First published in William Temple Franklin's 
edition without the name of the person addressed. Un- 
doubtedly it was written to Paine, though verbal proof of 
the &ct is not to be had. 
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P. 393, 11. 13 and 14. At Southampton, in Ihe s 
of 1785, just before Franklin's final departure for America. 

P. 293, 1. 18. William Temple Franklin says this "new 
book " was Paley's Moral Philosophy. 1 

P. 300. Rev. John Lathrop was a distinguished Boston 
clergyman, pastor of the Old North Church, and a neighbor 
and friend of Franklin's sister, Mrs. Mecom. 

P. 303. President Stiies's letterto Franklin, to which this 
is a reply, b dated Vale College, 28th January, 1 790. I a it 
he requests for the college library a portrait of Dr, Franklin, 
and also very courteously expresses a wish for some state- 
ment of his religious sentiments. 

P. 305, 1. 15. The "old letter," of which a copy was 
enclosed, was probably the letter to Whitefield, dated 
Philadelphia, June 19, 1764. See p. 243. 

P. 307, 1. 20. This other letter is the one supposed to 
have been written to Thomas Paine. See p. 291. 

P. 309. "No previous event in the life of Dr. Franklin 
gave him so much celebrity as this examination before the 
House of Commons, while the repeal of the Stamp Act was 
under discussion in Parliament. The promptness and 
pertinency with which he replied to every question, the 
perfect knowledge of the subject manifested in his answers, 
his enlarged and sound views of political and commercial 
affairs, and the boldness and candor with which he ex- 
pressed his sentiments, excited the surprise of his auditors, 
and were received with admiration by the public, when the 
results of the examination appeared in print." — Sparks. 

According to the journal of the House of Commons, on 
February 3, 1766, Franklin was ordered to appear for the 
examination. At the end of the ten days it was concluded, 
and he was dismissed. February 24 the committee re- 
ported in &vor of a bill for the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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